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Canada, second in size only to the U.S.S.R., is rich in diver- 
sities of climate, scenic beauty, material and human re- 
sources. It is blessed by nature with bountiful and accessible 
fishing-grounds; mineral resources so rich that Canada is one 
of the world's greatest ore producers, though its supplies 
are barely tapped; vast farmlands ideally suited to all 
forms of agriculture from peaches to wheat, from cattle to 
mink; lavish stretches of forest which yield the world's 
greatest supply of newsprint; underground store-houses of 
coal, natural gas and petroleum; horse-power for the 
harnessing, from thousands of rivers and streams; and a 
built-in transportation system which slices into half the 
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KEY TO COVER PHOTOGRAPHS. 


. Skiing in the Rocky Mountains. 


7. A salmon seiner in operation near 


Campbell River, British Columbia. 


2. Farms and autumn-coloured hills } . 
surround the village of Saint-Sauveur- 8. A huge oil refinery at Dartmouth, 
des-Monts, Quebec. Nova Scotia, seen at night. 

3. Typical of the vast prairie farms is this 9. A St. Lawrence Seaway freighter in 
eld mnearieHollowmlcke Alberta: the St. Lambert locks near Montreal, 
where oats can be seen stacked in Quebec. 
sheaves. 10. The British Columbia Electric Building 

4. Molten copper is poured from the a ae st night. ’ 
anode furnace to a casting wheel at 11. Drilling at an open pit mine. 
Murdochville, Quebec. 12. Both the cowboy and the bucking 

5. An evening scene showing an elk bronco are completely off the ground 
drinking at the edge of the Bow at the world-famous Calgary Stam- 
River. pede. 

6. Steel pipes, 36 inches in diameter, are 13. Paes ahs eae een 
loaded on railway cars at the point of vigings in Osrawd, cna? CPt: 
manufacture; they will be incorporated tal. 
in Canada's thousands of miles of 14. Mount Rundle reflected in Vermilion 


oil and gas pipelines. 


Lake, Banff National Park. 


The maple leaf, symbol of Canada throughout the world, is most 
beautiful in the autumn of the year, when green changes to myriad 
hues of red, gold, yellow and bronze. 
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Foreword 


Canada 1964 is the 35th annual edition of the Canada Handbook. 
It is intended to provide a factual survey of the Canadian economy 
set in a statistical background and copiously illustrated with photo- 
graphs depicting recent economic, social and cultural developments 
in Canada. Each topic is treated both historically and currently, and 
in this way it is hoped that the combination of text and illustration 
portrays both past and present developments in the environment of 
the Canadian people, their economy and its resources, their institutions 
and their way of life. 


Special features of Canada 1964 include a summary of Canadian 
research projects, a new history of mineral exploration in Canada, a 
description of the Department of Industry established in 1963, a 
study of cyclical fluctuations in Canadian industry between 1953 and 
1962, 20 colour photographs of Canadian birds and animals, and full- 
page layouts on modern art for airports, new vocational schools in 
five provinces, housing for Canadians and other subjects. 


Canada 1964 was produced by Mrs. Helen Marsh in the Canada 
Year Book, Handbook and Library Division of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, under the direction of Dr. C. C. Lingard, Director of the 


Dominion Statistician. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, March 1, 1964 
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In a small park in the heart of Canadian largest city, 
Montrealers pause in the evening to listen to an outdoor 
concert. 


THE PEOPLE 1 


The Canadian People 


Every ten years, Canada takes an intensive inventory of its people and 
finds the answers to many questions: how many are they, where do they live, 
how old are they, what are their places of birth, their mother tongues, their 
religions? How many have home freezers, automobiles, television sets? 

On June 1, 1961, the tenth decennial Census of Canada was carried out 
and 18,238,247 people were counted. Of these, 9,218,893 were males and 
9,019,354 were females. 

One of the most striking revelations of the 1961 Census was the rapid rate 
of growth of the population—about 3 p.c. per annum for a total of 30 p.c. in 
the ten-year period 1951-61. Part of it is attributable to the high birth rates 
of the postwar years and part to the substantial volume of immigration; 
natural increase—the excess of births over deaths—contributed 75 p.c. of the 
population growth and net migration—the excess of immigration over emigra- 
tion—the remainder. 


Elements in Population Growth, Canada and Provinces, 1951-61 


: Popula- : Net Popula- 
Province : : Natural} Immi- | Actual : : 
or Territory |. oer Births | Deaths Increase| gration | Increase wate oer 
Canada..... 14,009,429) 4,468,340) 1,320,142)/3, 148,198) 1,542,853/4,228,818/1,080,620| 18,238,247 
ING soase 361,416] 141,165 30,169} 110,996 4,200} 96,437} — 14,559) 457,853 
1225) Deg ae aes 98,429 26,990 9,369 17,621 1,451 6,200} — 11,421 104,629 
INGS eee 642,584) 187,571 59,278] 128,293 19,148] 94,423) — 33,870 737,007 
INE ce eee 515,697} 165,299 45,838] 119,461 9,718 82,239] — 37,222 597,936 
Oue sees 4,055,681/1,348,440| 350,140} 998,300) 325,329])1,203,530} 205,230) 5,259,211 
Ont 4,597,542}1,426,211| 472,718) 953,493] 817,292/1,638,550| 685,057| 6,236,092 
Man eee. 776,541| 220,016 70,326) 149,690 66,344, 145,145) — 4,545 921,686 
Sasori 831,728] 238,998 66,674) 172,324) 30,715 93,453] — 78,871 925,181 
Altay cere 939,501} 345,025 79,830) 265,195| 112,520) 392,443) 127,248] 1,331,944 
eae ...-| 1,165,210} 355,736) 131,945} 223,791) 155,052] 463,872] 240,081] 1,629,082 
aa Re 
N.W.T 25,100 12,889 3,855 9,034 1,084 12,526 3,492 37,626 


nly one in three of Canada’s nearly 6,000,000 rural dwellers lives on a farm, like this one in Northern 
Alberta, 
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In the two years since the 1961 Census up to June 1963, the population 
of Canada increased by 658,000 or 3.6 p.c. The annual rate of growth declined 
to 1.8 p.c. from the 3 p.c. figure of the 1951-61 decade due to a gradual falling 
off in births since 1960 and to a marked decline in immigration from an annual 
average of 154,000 in the decade 1951-61 to about half this figure since June 
1961. 

Population by Provinces June 1, 1963, with 
Percentage Change 1961-1963 


: Percentage 
Province poe ee fon change 

1961-1963 
Gana ae errs Se eae eee ee on ae De ny a ae 18,896,000 3.6 
Newfoundland exe ec e oe ea re Serer nomic ior aero 481,000 5.0 
PrincevEdwardulsland san. = te eee ee ea Oe 107 ,000 1.9 
INOVAsSCO ELA trai ecele ON tore Ne seer sor raotn comnts sce ttn convene weme LS 756,000 2.6 
New Britnswick pice ae io ee las eee eraietois ty pacer orate 614,000 Dil: 
QUE DEC eee oor eecke, oats ates la ORG) os cia dts RWC hal: haere is 5,468 ,000 4.0 
On EALlOe sie cae Re ree ER Choire cere tien auouncemo cy ores 6,448 ,000 3.4 
Manitoba cee cee ee rode se ent ease maeene 950,000 3.0 
Saskatchewatte tnc.ccanteowte ne Selo ccleaner oh eae ena SERS RE 933 ,000 0.9 
YY a) ss bz RAs ree ac PR ML eee are aren acs aa Rear h Per Satna e oes Oats torts 1,405 ,000 55 
British: Columbia ae ch eee ear ee eas 1,695 ,000 4.1 
EVA OT ence eer de oe ae rans eed ORC ee I riers 15,000 ok 
INforthwestel erritoniess ac iy tare toe ace eae eee 24,000 AS 


Where Do Canadians Live? 


Just over one third of Canada’s people, or 6,448,000, lived in Ontario on 
June 1, 1963; 5,468,000, or 29 p.c., in Quebec; 3,288,000, or 17 p.c., in 
the Prairie Provinces; 1,958,000, or 10 p.c., in the Atlantic Provinces; 1,695,000, 
or 9 p.c., in British Columbia; and close to 40,000 in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 

At the turn of the century, almost two thirds of the people of Canada lived 
in rural areas, and only one third in urban. By 1961 this situation had 
reversed itself: 12,700,390 people—70 p.c. of the total population—now live 
in urban areas, or communities of more than 1,000 people. Close to two 
thirds of the urban population are in major urban centres of 100,000 population 
and over. About three fifths of the rural population live in small villages and 
settlements and two fifths on farms. 


Rural and Urban Population, Canada and Provinces, 1961 


Rural Urban 
Province Total = — 
or Territory |Population otal 100,000 30,000 1,000 


Farm! |Non-farm and over | to 99,999 | to 29,999 

Canada 18,238, 247|2,072,785|3,465,072|12,700,390|7,923,997|1,704,787/3,071, 606 
Nee ee 457.853| .9.077| 216.756. 232.020, — 85°192| °146°328 
PB 104'629| . 34.514| 36,2061 33,900] — ie 33,909 
NS es 737.007| 56.832| 2791663; 400/512| 276,284, — 124228 
N Be eee 507936] 62.265| 257.658| 278.013) — 135,911; 142/102 
ee wee 5.259.211] 564,826] 787.981] 3,906 .404|2,637,872| 384,628] 883,904 
Onn nee 6236092} 505699} 906,364] 4/823 '529|2.958'955| 934.870] 929,704 
Rises 921.686 171.472] 161.407| 588.807; 465.712) — 123/095 
Sask........| 925181] 3047672] 222.418] 3987091] 112.141] 128,732] 157/218 
Alam ee 1,331,944] 285'823| 202,910| 843.211| 605.342| 35,454] 202.415 
BC meee 1'629'082| 77.540] 369,617| 1,181,925] 867,691, — 314.234 
one 14'628 47| 9/550 505 ae a 5/031 
NAW Toe 22998 18} 14.042 3,038 2 ct 8/938 


1 Exclusive of 71,469 persons living on farms in localities classed as ‘‘urban’’. 


Of every 10 Canadians, one 
lives in a village of less than 
10,000 population, like St. 
Lazare, Manitoba; two live 
in cities of between 10,000 
and 100,000, like Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan; four 
in cities of 100,000 and over 
(one in Montreal alone); and 
three in rural areas. 


= 
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Population growth in the metropolitan areas of Canada continued at an 
expanding rate throughout the 1951-61 period. The 17 census metropolitan 
areas showed a population increase of 45 p.c. over this period, amounting 
to 60 p.c. of the total increase of 4,200,000 in Canada. 


Population of Census Metropolitan Areas, 1951 and 1961 


Population Increase 
Census Metropolitan Area! ee 
1951 1961 1951-61 
tes'Montreal 100 en bce ere ek esos ae yZrAl otto! 2,109,509 43.3 
DET OFONCOm a eae re et en een 1,210,353 1,824,481 50.7 
J PL VATICOULY Clot vateaie fits: oe cera ee 561,960 790,165 40.6 
Are NNANNT DER steeds hate ee roe pel ie eee) ee 356,813 475 ,989 33.4 
Sie OUl a Waite rca ies eta octet ee 292 ,476 429,750 46.9 
Ornmdamiltonink ates ees hohe tr 280,293 395 ,189 41.0 
Tie OUCDECM etn oe ee ee Oe eee 276,242 357,568 29.4 
poet. oh OO GKO) PLEO) CM eyes ee Ae Ait Ae hms Cutt usage Aue 6 176,782 337,568 91.0 
OF Calgary epee re eee ER en ks 142,315 279 ,062 96.1 
TOS Win dsOKe mucct aie rie el eee Re ae 163 ,618 193 ,365 18.2 
fe alia x2 Se Ne ere ce eae eID oe ee earin Fone 133 ,931 183 ,946 3723 
PQS Ondonteseo.e re ee a eee 128,977 181,283 40.6 
TPA Kitchener oc cect cho A es 107 ,474 154,864 44.1 
AP CEOL Lae, eres RR ons Ree ee ne ase 113,207 SY 5. Sy? 30n2 
5c Sud DULY ees neta Se ee ee ee 73 ,826 110,694 49.9 
l6= Saint John oN: Bees eee ck eee ee Thrinexeni] 95 ,563 22.0 
LAE Stor) Olinies ye NU Claret cet chas Gee iy aie eee 68,620 90,838 32.4 


1 Based on areas as defined for the 1961 Census. Where these differ from earlier years, 
the 1951 counts have been adjusted to the 1961 areas. 


There were 4,554,736 households in Canada in 1962. Two thirds of the 
heads of these households own their own homes; the remainder live in rented 
premises. Canadians prefer to live in houses; only one in four households 
lives in an apartment or a flat. The average dwelling has 5.3 rooms, not 
including bathrooms, and the average monthly rent for a non-farm dwelling 
in 1961 was $65. More than two thirds of Canadian houses are heated by 
furnaces, 56 p.c. using oil as fuel, 19 p.c. using gas and 24 p.c. using coal, 
coke or wood. In 1951 only 23 p.c. of dwellings were heated by oil and only 
DED ey pas: 

If one could look into all these homes it would be easy to assess the 
standard of living of Canadian households, for there are radios in 96 p.c. of 
them, refrigerators in 93 p.c., washing machines in 86 p.c., telephones in 
86 p.c., television sets in 87 p.c., electric floor polishers in 48 p.c. and clothes 
dryersin 19 p.c. Outside the house, 71 p.c. of households have a passenger car, 
—in fact, 9 p.c. have two or more. The popularity of the home freezer is 
attested to by the fact that more than one in six households owns one. 


Canadians spend an average of $905 per capita in retail trade. During 
1963, the average housewife bought a 24-oz. loaf of bread for 26 cents, a pound 
of coffee for 75 cents, of tea for $1.23, of flour for 10 cents, of butter for 58 cents 
and of lard for 22 cents. She paid 52 cents a dozen for eggs, 5 cents a pound 
for potatoes, 24 cents a quart for milk and 69 cents a dozen for oranges. Bacon 
was 96 cents a pound, cheese 74 cents, sirloin steak $1.01 and stewing beef 
68 cents, 


How Old Are They? 


A significant fact revealed by the census 
was the striking increase in the population of 
children under 15 years of age—an increase 
of 46 p.c. since 1951. The number of children 
between 10 and 14 years of age, who are or 
will soon be entering high school, increased 
at the remarkable rate of 64 p.c. Those 
between 15 and 19 years increased more 
rapidly than the total population, indicating 
a steady rise in new entries to the labour 
market over the next few 
years. Over two fifths of 
Canada’s population in 
1961 were under 20 years 
of age. Bycontrast, those 
in the age groups 20-24 
and 25-29 were mainly 
persons born during the 
depression years of the 
1930’s when the birth rate 
was low and this group 
increased by only 8.7 p.c. 
and 6.9 p.c. respectively. 


This fact explains, to a 
large extent, the gradual 
decline in marriages in 
the past two or three 
years. 


Canada’s 2,288,900 
children under four years 
of age represent more 
than one tenth of the total 
population. 


“Middle-aged” children— 

between 5 and 14— total 

4,111,000, or more than 

one fifth of the population. 

All children under 15 com- 

prise more than one third 
of the population. 


> A definite trend toward apart- 


ment living has stimulated the 
construction of such luxury apart- 
ments as this one in Vancouver. 


Redevelopment of slum areas 

into housing complexes goes on 

across Canadq; this is Mulgrave 
Park in Halifax. 


But the majority of Canadians 

still prefer to live in houses; 

this subdivision in Fort William, 

Ontario shows the advantages 

of putting services, such as power 
lines, underground. 
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The uneven rates of increase by age group, shown in the following table, 
reflect the influence of past events such as periods of prosperity or depression, 
higher or lower levels of immigration, and wars. For instance, in the older 
groups, those between 60 and 69 increased by only 14 p.c. between 1951 and 
1961, while those over 70 years of age increased by close to 40 p.c. Those 
who were 20-29 years old at the 1921 Census, which recorded considerable 
losses during World War I, were in the age period 60-69 in 1961 and their 
numbers still reflected those losses. 


Population by Age Groups, 1951, 1961 and 1963 


Population Percentage Increase 
Age Group te 

1951 1961 19631 1951-61 1961-63 
Tota ligt me erate ete 14,009,429 | 18,238,247 | 18,896,000 30.2 3.6 
Winders Sere cess eee 4,250,717 6,191,922 6,399,500 45.7 3.4 
Qe ta ee otee retry ines 1,722,109 2,256,401 2,288,900 31.0 1.4 
On Cot Wa een hae ersten: 1,397,825 2,079,522 2,145,600 48.8 | Go 
VOR AR ie naa. Ade cen 1,130,783 1,855,999 1,965,000 64.1 5.9 
D5 = OA Se nego stn esis cpa toe sare 8,672,439 | 10,655,171 | 11,054,300 22.9 Sats 
1S =D Aes ee ae eg oe area 2,146,613 2,616,205 2,855,500 21.9 9.1 
DASE Y: bs aE ME RR RCRA TS 2,173,949 2,481,107 2,423,000 14.1 —2.3 
35 A Ae mae fy fie eae nea 1,867,700 2,389,885 2,457,300 28.0 2.8 
ANSP LEE oP at Une hot 1,407,335 1,878,504 1,960, 700 33.5 4.4 
5 SOS See ices Son. ty5 seers 1,076,842 1,289,470 1,357,800 19.8 S68 
Oa ie eect ae ect or aera AR 1,086,273 1,391,154 1,442,200 28.1 Sd 
O5=G9 rie oe ieee overtone 433 ,497 487,102 497 ,300 12.4 Pia k 
AOvandiOvieterue ns cere eee 652,776 904 ,052 944,900 38.5 4.5 


1 Estimated. 


Between midnight New Year’s Eve 1962 and the following New Year, 
some 470,345 mothers brought a total of 469,693 live-born infants into the 
world. This represents a live-birth rate of 25.3, that is, the addition of more 
than 25 persons for every 1,000 already in the population. 

While this was the lowest rate for Canada since 1945, it is, nevertheless, 
one of the highest among countries of similar development. For example, 
rates for the British Isles and most of the European countries range from about 
17 to 22 while those for one or two are lower—e.g. Sweden, 14.2, Belgium, 16.8 
and Denmark, 16.9. New Zealand’s rate, on the other hand, was slightly 
higher than Canada’s at 26.3. 

The average Canadian baby boy of 1962 weighed 7 pounds, 6 ounces, 
and the average baby girl about three ounces less, although actual birth weights 
ranged from less than a pound to 143 pounds. The mother’s average age was 
slightly over 28, and the father’s 313 years. Almost all the 1962 babies were 
born in large, well-equipped public hospitals, where complete obstetrical and 
pediatric care was provided to mother and child during their average stay of 
five to seven days. 

Of the babies born in 1962 half were either a first or second child, while 
one of every three was a fourth or later child. Twins were born to one in 
every 91 mothers, and triplets to one in every 9,600 during the year. Four 
sets of quadruplets have been born in Canada in recent years—one set in 
1962, two in 1960 and one in 1957; of the 16 infants, only one was stillborn. 

The Canadian baby boy born in 1961 could expect to live 68.4 years, 
while the baby girl could look forward to an even longer life—74.2 years. 
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The number of older 

people increases every 

year. Today Canadians 

of 65 and over number 

1,442,200 or 7.6 p.c. of 
the population. 


Expectation of Life 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1961 


eS 


1931 1941 1951 1961 
Age 
Males |Females| Males |Females} Males |Females}| Males |Females 
Years | Years | Years | Years | Years | Years | Years | Years 
ACEDITthie eee ie oe 60.00 | 62.10 | 62.96 | 66.30 | 66.33 | 70.83 | 68.35 | 74.17 
LEVCARUAL DR cn et ieee 64.69 | 65.71 | 66.14 | 68.73 | 68.33 | 72.33 | 69.50 74.98 
Dux CALSe eae eae te Pion 64.46 | 65.42 | 65.62 | 68.16 | 67.56 | 71.55 | 68.63 74.11 
3 i et rete es, hae eae 63.84 | 64.75 | 64.88 | 67.38 | 66.68 | 70.66 | 67.71 73.18 
4 AO Oc ee nae ae 63.11 | 63.99 | 64.07 | 66.56 | 65.79 | 69.74 | 66.78 | 72.23 
s) a mites, MRS ra 62.30 | 63.17 | 63.22 | 65.69 | 64.86 | 68.80 | 65.83 Woe 
10 SOOIGEAE Perea th ane anny Shere) || Bets |) STO || CeO | COIS |) GS .On || Gil.OR iawn 
15 Se Bopuebose coon sl! SoZNL | SAIS | SY Wed Sense | BS.30 || SOTO | He. ae 61.51 
20 MY  Snoonaenoo cen oll 22.0 | COs7 |] COlS7 4) Sion | SOLW6. | S44 |! Gi Si 56.65 
30 eens oe Ue ee Sg Ae 40.55 | 41.38 | 40.73 | 42.81 | 41.60 | 44.94 | 42.24 | 46.98 
40 Y ohluonccecponesl| Obes |.38.02 Sik 27 | B8.@or|| Bo Ag || BS Gs || SO OF 37.45 
50 Sheth Ne. bet NL Pa (A PEE I | PISS |) PSS | DEI DOS || DADs |) DRS 
60 YO erm al ae OB ote a 16.29 1S 16.06 if Ow? 16.49 18.64 | 16.73 19.90 
70 CED Suen tee tiene rt 10.06 10.63 9.94 | 10.93 10.41 AOD 10.67 12.58 
80 Le A aS ON ee 5.61 SeO2Z 5.54 6.03 5.84 6.38 6.14 6.90 
90 SEB A gan Oe mates Uy 8 2.97 3.24 2.93 S215 3.10 3.24 SP AO 3.39 
100 SP ras nae ee feos owe 1.46 1.64 1.60 1.59 1.49 1.56 
nner rnne eS SSS 


Of the population 15 years of age and over, 70 p.c. of men and 77 p.c. 
of women are or have been married. This difference in percentages is due 
mainly to the older age of men at marriage. Indicative of the long life-span 
of women is the fact that there are nearly three times as many widows as 
widowers in Canada, 579,000 widows to almost 200,000 widowers. Canada’s 
marriage rate, in terms of 1,000 total population, has been dropping steadily 
from a record 10.9 in 1946 to 7.0 in 1962. This compares with rates for the 
British Isles ranging from 5.5 for the Irish Republic to 7.7 for Scotland; Europe 
from 6.5 for Norway to 8.4 for Austria; Australia and New Zealand 7.4 and 
7.9 respectively and 8.5 for the United States. 
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On the other hand, Canada has one of the lowest crude death rates in the 
world, when calculated per 1,000 total population. The 1962 rate of 7.7 was 
bettered only by Japan and U.S.S.R. (7.5) according to available figures. 
However it is difficult to compare death rates of different countries since the 
age and sex composition of the population and other factors affecting the 
mortality rate differ so widely from country to country. Rates for most of 
the European countries ranged from 7.9 for the Netherlands to 11.5 for France; 
those for countries of the British Isles from 10.6 to 11.9; those for New Zealand 
and Australia, 9.0 and 8.7, while the U.S.A. rate was 9.5. 


Births, Marriages and Deaths, 1926-62 


(Newfoundland included from 1949) 


* Births Marriages Deaths Natural Increase 
ear | 
No. Rate! No. Ratel No. Ratel No. Rate! 
Av. 1926-30... 236,712 | 24.1 71,924 4333 109,164 | 11.1 127,548 13.0 
Av. 1931-35... 228,591 DAS 68 ,660 6.5 103 , 800 9.8 124,791 117, 
Av. 1936-40... 229,064 | 20.5 96,931 8.7 109 , 764 9.8 119,300 | 10.7 
Av. 1941-45... DBT SAW: |) QEoS 114,091 9.7 IS) 5 9.8 161,748 Se 7 
Av. 1946-50... 355,748 | 27.4 126,898 9.8 120,438 9.3 235,310 | 18.1 
Av. 1951-55... 416,334 | 28.0 128,915 Sadi 126,666 8.5 289 ,668 19.5 
Av. 1956-60...|} 469,555 | 27.6 132,047 7.8 136,669 8.0 332,886 | 19.6 
1961 (final)} 475,700 | 26.1 128,475 7.0 140,985 Geel S34 elo: 18.4 
19622...... 469 ,693 | 25.3 129,381 7.0 143 ,699 daselh 325,994 | 17.6 


——————————————— a 
1 Per thousand population. 
2 Estimated. 


The Mormon Temple at Cardston, Alberta. Canadians are free to worship as they will; 96 p.c. of 
them belong to 11 denominations. 
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Who Are the People of Canada? 
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About 85 p.c. of Canada’s population in 1961 were ‘‘natural-born’”’ 


Canadians, and almost 95 p.c. of the people were Canadian citizens. 


Of the 


2,844,000 persons who were born outside Canada, more than half—1,507,000— 
came to Canada since World War II, the majority from Britain, Germany, 


Italy and the Netherlands. 


Distribution of the Population by Birthplace, 1901, 1921, 1941 and 1961 


1901 1921 1941 1961 
Birthplace = === 
No. OKs No. Dece No. joe: No. pics 
‘Totalic. sc. 5,371,315 |100.0/8, 787,949 |100.0/11, 506,655! |100. 0/18, 238, 2472 |100.0 
Canadate aaa 4,671,8153| 87.0/6,832,2243| 77.7) 9,487,8083| 82.5]15,393,984 | 84.4 
Newfoundland. 4 4 4 497 ,591 pan tt 
Prince Edward 
lislanGpeeerae 105 ,629 2.0) 1017513 12 108 , 423 0.9 130,123 0.7 
Nova Scotia... 442 ,898 8.2} 506,823 5.8 568 , 797 4.9 783 , 848 4.3 
New Brunswick] 317,062 5.9| 378,902 4.3 463 ,127 4.0 655 ,066 3.6 
Quebec........ 1,620,482 | 30.2/2,265,540 | 25.8} 3,155,549 | 27.4] 4,916,024 | 27.0 
@ntarlowmecias. 1,928,099 | 35.9}2,505,562 | 28.5} 3,123,810 | 27.1] 4,667,159 | 25.6 
Manitobarmene 110,742 2.1] 351,444 4.0 570,349 5.0 878 , 369 4.8 
Saskatchewan. 65,784 1? Si 4 830 3.6 667 , 832 SS 1, OS0N755 Se, 
Alberta....!... 5 211,643 2.4 479 ,098 4.2 965 ,425 68 
British 
Columbia... 60,776 1.1] 167,169 1.9 335,554 2.9 843 ,596 4.6 
Yukon and 
Northwest 
Territories... 6,969 0.1 8,670 0.1 12,267 0.1 26,028 0.1 
IBEltainsnere ere 404 , 848! TES SOAS 5 UO alk 7 960,125 8.3 969,715 Sao 
Other Common- 
wealth 
Gountriess: ocr 16,203 0.3 40,329 0.5 43 ,644 0.4 47,887 0.3 
United States....| 127,899 254 anO22 4.3 312,473 20h 283 ,908 1.6 
European 
Countriesseneee 125,549 28 AGS See 653,705 5.7| 1,468,058 8.0 
ANVIGBEW 4 cig aad 6 28,407 SWE SSS) 50,713 70,192 
Beleimmerer er 2,280 13,276 14,773 28,253 
Czechoslovakia. — 4,322 25,564 35,743 
Denmatkas.e-- 2,075 7h, ow 13,974 30,869 
Minlancdeeer en — 12,156 24,387 29 ,467 
rancor ee 7,944 19,247 13,795 36,103 
Germany...... 27,300 25,266 28,479 189,131 
Greece........ 213 3,769 5,871 38,017 
ISKONEAIAYS oa nwo 6 7,493 317,813 72,900 
tally eee cmc 6,854 BG Assi 40,432 258,071 
Netherlands. . 385 5,827 9,923 135 ,033 
RolanGdmee er 7 65,304 155,400 171,467 
Republic of 
Trelandseee ac 8 8 8 30,889 
TUE SHSe Rewer 315.231 Pie A? 124,402 186,653 
Yugoslavia... — 1,946 17,416 50,826 
@thersan ee 18,860 88 ,049 96,763 104,444 
Asiatic Countries 23,580 0.4 53 ,636 0.6 44 , 443 0.4 57,761 0.3 
Hinaveeyen te 17,043 36,924 29,095 36,724 
Japan 4,674 11,650 9,462 6,797 
Othera...t, was. 1, 863 5,062 5,886 14,240 
Other Countries. . 1,421 — 3,294 | — 3,512 | — 16,934 0.1 


1 Includes birthplace not stated. 

2 Includes Newfoundland. 

3 Includes persons born in Canada whose province of birth not stated. 
4 Included with other Commonwealth countries. 

5 Included with Saskatchewan. 

6 Included with Austria. 

7 Included with Russia. 

8 Included with Britain. 


St. Joseph's Oratory in Montreal, where thousands of pilgrims come to worship every year. Originally 
it was a small chapel erected by Brother André (1845-1937) who served for 40 years as a porter 
at Notre Dame College, and whose reputation for piety and effecting apparently miraculous cures 
spread far and wide. 


The principal religious denominations of Canada are shown in the follow- 
ing table. The Roman Catholic population at 8,343,000 accounted for around 
45 p.c. of the total, with United Church at 3,664,000 for 20 p.c., and Anglicans 
at 2,409,000 for 13 p.c. 


Population by Religious Denomination, 1951 and 1961 


é Percentage Percentage 

Denomination Population Distribution Increase 

1951 . 1961 1951 1961 1951-61 
Anglican Church of Canada..... 2,060,720 2,409 ,068 14.7 L307) 16.9 
IBADEISES Eccl entn th: Setanta rere ade 519,585 593,553 Syed 3.3 14.2 
Greek, Orthodox eee ee NAD BH 239 , 766 12 1.3 39.2 
WGWiASH scrote ay beet epee eine He 204 , 836 254,368 1S 1.4 Dare 
urthena teense cere eee 444 ,923 662,744 Sie, 3.6 49.0 
MEnnoni terns ie) eee ek 125,938 152,452 0.9 0.8 Wile ih 
Pentecostaliesn tea bee Cee 95,131 143,877 0.7 0.8 Bile 
Presbyterian “er eee ee 781,747 818,558 5.6 4.5 Ae] 
Roman’ Ca tholicuete eee 6,069 , 496 8,342,826 43.3 AUS Tf 37.5 
Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic. .... 191,051 189 ,653 1.4 1.0 — 0.7 
United Church of Canada....... 2,867,271 3,664,008 20.5 ZOmt BU oe 
OCH ERS Se a ae 476,460 767 ,374 3.4 4.2 yl 
A Wey a2) Bre ea a nen a aed, an oe ava 14,009,429 | 18,238,247 100.0 100.0 30.2 
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Immigration and customs officers man this border crossing point between Canada and the United States. 


In the 1961 Census about 80 p.c. of the population reported ability to speak 
English and 31 p.c. French. Only 12 p.c. or 2,231,000 were able to speak English 
and French. Inall provinces, except Quebec, English was spoken by a high per- 
centage of the population. In the latter province the percentage speaking 
English was 37 p.c. French was spoken by 87 p.c. of the population of the 
Province of Quebec and 38 p.c. of the population of New Brunswick. In all 
other provinces the percentage speaking French was less than 10. 

No ethnic groups reported as much as one third of its number speaking 
English and French. The population of French origin recorded the highest 
proportion of bilingual persons at 30 p.c., the Jewish next at 18 p.c., followed 
by the Italian group with 11 p.c. Only 4 p.c. of the British Isles group spoke 
both English and French. These differences appear to be related in part to 
the geographical distribution of the basic English and French ethnic groups in 
Canada. Since over three quarters of the population of French origin were 
resident in the Province of Quebec, ability to speak French among ethnic 
groups largely found in other provinces of Canada was quite low. In the 
Province of Quebec itself, however, one third of the British Isles group, 36 p.c. 
of the German, 62 p.c. of the Italian, 37 p.c. of the Jewish, one third of the 
Netherlands group and between 30 and 40 p.c. of several smaller ethnic Secub: 
reported ability to speak French. 

The mother tongues of the population, or the language first learned in 
childhood and still understood, were recorded at the 1961 Census. The 
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extent to which members of each ethnic group in the population have retained 
the mother tongue corresponding to their ethnic group depends to a large 
extent upon the proportion born in Canada and, among the Canadian born, 
the number of generations resident in this country. For several ethnic groups 
more than half of their number reported English as mother tongue. The 
Italian ethnic group of which over half of the total were postwar immigrants 
showed almost three quarters of their number reporting Italian as mother 
tongue. Among the European ethnic groups, other than British Isles and 
French groups, the Scandinavian group, with about 70 p.c., had the highest 
proportion reporting English as mother tongue. 


Population by Mother Tongue, 1951 and 1961 


Percentage 
Mother Tongue 1951 1961 increase 
1951-1961 
CANAD Aw en Ae Ree. en 14,009 , 429 18 , 238 , 247 30.2 
FS gilts eager ns cette Seana oe lyn 8 8,280,809 10,660,534 28.7 
REN CH eae sot ee tr Me cee, eee 4,068,850 Sy LBS Sil Dm) 
COMIN eSER ys sent nee es tee rk ook 28,289 49 ,099 73.6 
ESiTaTalS Heer eae Hike een n oes seh coe as See Slee 44,785 41.0 
(CPS Gan hnean earn WAKiaet line os Ran Ac Renee 329 ,302 563,713 alee) 
incianwan cdak)s <r Open see ene ee er ee 144,787 166,531 15.0 
EUIEWORS So eke aneneteenk Rane cn anwas cabs tt rere t ha: 92,244 339 ,626 268.2 
PA DAIVe SQM eRe te gue Ue ty RR Je Ape yh Re, 17,589 17,856 5 
INIA Y Aer ee ee ee ee ee 42,402 85,939 102.7 
INetherlandstee we ote 2 eto We Menace 87,935 A Omani 93.5 
IR. GliSlipren te ee eit ates Sb rere att: eh 129 , 238 161,720 Ds) 6 1 
IRUVISISS IAD CU tesa teeth wer Nes a ie We Un Alpe aan Pars 39 , 223 42 ,903 9.4 
SCAG iit aia aie pease Men te enue ee ries meee are 106,848 116,714 9.2 
lO Va Keres eee te par aeG ee ENON, PUNE eGo ok 45,516 42,546 — 6.5 
Gi rain ta ri tetheeie Bae Oteteees 5 Scape ahem 2 352 ,323 361,496 2.6 
achicha ee etc tee nt Setar aoe 103 ,593 82,448 —20.4 
CO) CHET ee tes tae teseareg tS ie se ae Te arene IE 108,710 209 ,009 92.3 


On June 1, 1961, 2,844,263 Canadian residents had been born outside 
Canada. In 1962 a further 74,586 immigrants entered Canada and in 1963, 
93,151. The greatest number came from Britain, the second largest group 
from Italy and the third from the United States. Other nations from which 
the bulk of Canada’s immigration arrived are Germany, Greece, France, 
Portugal and the Netherlands. 

As in previous years, the majority of newcomers settled in the provinces 
of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. In 1962, 49,216 took up residence 
in Ontario, 23,264 in Quebec and 9,254 in British Columbia. 

Reflecting the diversity of ethnic origin of immigrants who are attracted 
to this country is the fact that almost every country is represented in Canada’s 
immigration statistics. As in 1962, there was an appreciable increase in 1963 
in the numbers of immigrants from many of those countries which in the past 
have had relatively few of their citizens apply for admittance to Canada. 
In 1962, new Canadian immigration regulations were enacted which stressed 
education, training and skills as the main conditions of admissibility, regard- 
less of country of origin. Any person can now qualify for admission to Canada 
entirely on his own individual merit. 
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Less than half of the immigrants in 1963 were sponsored. Unsponsored 
immigrants selected abroad on the basis of their occupations were assisted in 
finding employment on arrival by Immigration Officers specialized in this 
work. There was a noticeable increase in the numbers of professional and 
technical immigrants in 1963, up by about 20 p.c. over 1962, as these 
prerequisites continue to be in high demand by Canadian employers. 


To assist those who, because of financial circumstances, might not be able 
to come to Canada, the government introduced an assisted passage loan plan 
in 1951. Since that time, 139,853 persons have taken advantage of the plan. 
Of the total amount of $22,692,000 advanced over the years, $20,083,000 
has been repaid by those who received this assistance. In 1963, 11,451 
were granted assisted passage loans. 


Canadian immigration offices abroad are maintained in 21 countries: 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, England, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. In other 
countries the Department of External Affairs, through its missions abroad, 
(or British diplomatic or consular offices) takes care of Canadian immigration 
interests. 


Foreign Born by Country of Birth 
and Period of Immigration, 1961 Census 


Country of Birth Total Before 1946 | 1946-1950 1951-1961 

Britain pwr, catia eee ha cheee ene Noite as 969,715 605 , 297 103 ,692 260,726 
Other Commonwealth countries.... 47,887 11273: Bi LSS) 31,459 
Winitedi Statesman tke 283,908 213,879 13,644 56,385 
ID Roy Keehn CowynNoslIs 5 oa cococcasanan 1,468,058 480,728 175,665 811,665 
INSIAtI@ COUNEHICS aa-o cp miaa oie tee one 57,761 MEV, N38) 4,584 30,044 
Otherrcountiiess aces oe ooo 16,934 2,837 1,244 12,853 

Votal Qwest che ate cet 2,844, 263 1,337,147 303,984 1,203,132 


By definition, a Canadian citizen is a person who was born in Canada or 
who was naturalized in this country. A child born outside of Canada to 
Canadian parents is also entitled to Canadian citizenship, as are British 
subjects who on January 1, 1947, had Canadian domicile, or who had lived 
in Canada for a period of 20 years or who were married to Canadian citizens. 


An adult alien who wishes to become a Canadian citizen must file an 
application with a Citizenship Court and after the application has been 
‘“‘nosted”’ for three months, he must satisfy the Court that he has been legally 
admitted to Canada for permanent residence and has maintained his place of 
domicile in Canada for at least five years; the last year of which must be 
residence in Canada. In addition, the Court must be satisfied that the appli- 
cant is of good character, that he has an adequate knowledge of either English 
or French or alternatively has lived in Canada for at least 20 years; that he has 
an appreciation of the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship and that he 
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The child is a Canadian by birth, and the parents, who were born 
in Munich, are now Canadians too. 


intends to comply with the Oath of Allegiance and to establish permanent 
residence in Canada. 

On the recommendation of the Citizenship Court and with the concurrence 
of the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, a certificate is prepared and 
forwarded to the Court. The applicant is advised of when he is to appear in 
Court to renounce his previous citizenship or nationality. After taking the 
Oath of Allegiance, he becomes a Canadian citizen and is presented with his 
certificate. 

Although the requirements are the same, a British subject or a Common- 
wealth citizen may file an application for citizenship directly with the Registrar 
of Canadian Citizenship. 

A married woman must apply for Canadian citizenship on her own behalf. 
As children are not automatically granted citizenship along with their parents, 
an application on their behalf must be filed by their parents with the Registrar 
of Canadian Citizenship. 

A Canadian citizen may apply for a certificate or a miniature certificate 
as proof of his citizenship. 

In 1962, the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch granted 72,080 
citizenship certificates, of which approximately half were to immigrants from 
Hungary, the British Commonwealth and Germany. 

Separate and distinct from the Department’s Citizenship Registration 
Branch is its Citizenship Branch whose function is to promote greater under- 
standing on the part of all Canadians of the privileges and responsibilities of 
citizenship. To achieve its objective, the Branch encourages groups, agencies 
and organizations to participate in programs and projects designed to promote 
mutual understanding and co-operation among ethnic groups. The Branch 
also works closely with immigrants and the Indians to facilitate their integra- 
tion into the Canadian way of life. 
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The Native People 


Two small—1.2 p.c. of the total population—but important ethnic 
groups in Canada are the native populations of Indians and Eskimos. Their 
languages and ways of life are quite distinct and in only four centres—Aklavik 
and Inuvik near the mouth of the Mackenzie River, Churchill on the west 
coast of Hudson Bay, and Great Whale River on the east coast of Hudson 
Bay—do they share the same community. Most of the Indians live on 
reserves, some of them in the most densely settled areas of Canada, while 
the Eskimos live in the north above the treeline. 


Responsibility for their health, welfare and education has been accepted 
by the Federal Government and much progress has been made in recent years 
toward the goal of making life secure and rewarding. Where feasible, a 
policy of integration—particularly at the school-age level—is being followed. 


Indians. Organized into 557 bands which vary in size from fewer than 10 
members to more than 7,000, Canada’s 200,000 Indians live on or have access 
to 2,241 reserves which occupy almost 6,000,000 acres. With the activities 
of nearly 75 p.c. of the Indian population focussed on reserves, economic 
development programs have been introduced to exploit the various resources 
and economic potential available. The largest single cash crop of Indians is 
still fur, and the federal and provincial governments co-operate in extensive 
fur management programs. Also, commercial fishing, which is relatively new 
to most inland Indians, is becoming a major source of income in the northern 
areas. 


Indians still do traditional dances at annual pageants and festivals. 


A Cree Indian trapper stretching a polar bear skin in northern Ontario near Hudson Bay. 


In agricultural areas, Indian farmers avail themselves of various programs 
of assistance and guidance conducted on reserves by the Indian Affairs Branch. 
Wherever reserves are near the larger centres of population, Indians find work 
in factories, businesses and offices. 

A job-placement program was inaugurated in 1957 by the Indian Affairs 
Branch to help Indians to find employment. To implement this program, 
which complements the work of the National Employment Service, the Branch 
stations 14 placement specialists at various centres across Canada. These 
specialists provide job counselling for the young Indian students, see to it 
that they have suitable living accommodation, and usually keep in touch with 
them through social groups. Many of these young people, after leaving school, 
are given on-the-job training or are trained in technical institutions. 

In the field of adult education, the Indian Affairs Branch carries out an 
active program to assist older Indians living on reserves. It provides training 
in literacy, conducts up-grading courses, and arranges for the teaching of 
various occupational skills. 

Canada’s Indians are becoming increasingly conscious of the fact that 
education is the key to their future. In 1962 the Indian school population 
rose to 50,549, an increase of 2,337 over the previous year and double that of 
a decade ago. 

An indication that Indians are placing greater emphasis on participation 
in Canada’s social and economic life is the fact that there is a steady increase 
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in the numbers attending non-Indian schools. Last year this figure was up by 
2,692 over the previous year. The Indian enrolment in non-Indian schools 
was 18,549, or about 36 p.c. of the total Indian school population. Of 
vital importance to the integrating of Indians in non-Indian schools are 157 
‘Joint school’ agreements entered into by the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration and local school boards which 
enable Indians from nearby reserves to attend local schools. 


Eskimos. Canada’s 12,000 Eskimos live in the Northwest Territories, 
northern Quebec and Labrador. Formerly a nomadic people, fishing and 
hunting for their livelihood, they are settling more and more in northern 
centres with schools, planned communities and employment opportunities. 


An important feature of the northern economy in recent years has been 
the introduction of co-operatives. 


More than 500 Eskimos are now members of co-operatives, representing 
about one out of every five Eskimo families in the north. During 1963, 
19 co-operatives were active with a total business turnover of close to 
$1,000,000. Of this amount, more than $250,000 were derived from the sale 
of Eskimo sculpture, prints and handicrafts, and the balance from char and 
salmon fisheries, the operation of retail stores and tourist camps, logging at 
Port Nouveau Quebec, (George River) and Fort Chimo, boat building, and 
marketing furs. 


An Eskimo constable attached to the RCMP at Alexandria Fiord, works on one of the pre- 
fabricated buildings erected for the post. 


Eskimo children returning 
to boarding-school at Inu- 
vik, N.W.T., after their 
summer vacation. Their 
parents live a nomadic 
life mainly in remote hunt- 
ing camps too far away 
for the children to receive 
an education at home. 


Housing co-operatives are helping to fill a pressing need for homes to 
accommodate bigger Eskimo families. The prefabricated houses are shipped 
north and paid for through a program of grants and loans on terms that the 
Eskimo buyer can afford. All members of the co-operative work together 
on one house until it is finished; then they move on to build another until 
each member-family has accommodation. 

A milestone in development was reached in 1963 when the first Eskimo 
Co-operative Conference met at Frobisher Bay with delegates attending from 
18 co-operatives all across the Arctic. 

Vocational training is providing many Eskimos, among others, with 
skills needed in the north—electronics, mining, motor mechanics, carpentry 
and domestic science. The Eskimo people are much interested in the educa- 
tion of their children and federal schools are now serving most northern com- 
munities. 

About two thirds of Eskimo school-age children are now registered in 
schools; travelling libraries bring a wide selection of books; visual aids include 
films and slides. A hot mid-day meal is provided for the 2,400 youngsters 
who now attend regular classes. 

In increasing numbers Eskimo children are moving into school residences 
at Yellowknife and Fort Simpson to continue their studies in higher grades. 

When the Eskimo people in the Keewatin and Franklin Districts were 
asked to suggest a name for the proposed new territory in the Eastern Arctic, 
they chose Nunassiaq, ‘‘The Beautiful Land”’. 


Ski-ing in the Rockies in Banff National Park. 


The Land 


Dominating the Canadian map is a massive central upland of Precambrian 
rock, known as the Canadian Shield, which covers most of Quebec, Ontario, 
the Northwest Territories and the northern halves of Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. This vast and forbidding lake-stippled expanse of rock, bush and 
bog is one of the richest ore-bearing formations in the world, containing as 
yet unknown reserves of iron, nickel, copper, lead, zinc, asbestos, salt, potash 
and many other metals and minerals. In the past decade mineral exploration 
has been intensified and mines, smelters, townsites and power plants have 
sprung up at many points deep in the north and many miles from the nearest 
town. Some of these are so remote that the only access to them is by air; 
to reach others, it has been necessary to construct means of transportation, 
such as the 193-mile railway built from Lac Jeannine to Port Cartier in Quebec. 

Where Ontario and Quebec fringe the St. Lawrence River and in the 
southern tip of Ontario is the area known as the St. Lawrence Lowlands, 
where commercial agriculture is highly developed and, although it is Canada’s 
smallest agricultural region, it accounts for almost half Canada’s farm income. 

West of the Canadian Shield and stretching from the U.S. border to 
the Arctic Ocean through southern Manitoba and Saskatchewan, most of 
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Alberta and part of the Northwest Territories lie the Interior Plains. The 
southern reaches of these plains constitute the rich prairie farmlands that 
stimulated the opening of the west and the eventual establishment of Canada 
as one of the world’s great grain producers. 

Beyond the Interior Plains, the Cordilleran Region embraces the moun- 
tainous areas of Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon. Four parallel 
ranges of mountains running north and south are separated by lovely valleys 
famous for their orchards and their stock farms. 

In the east, the Atlantic Provinces and southeast Quebec form the 
northern section of the Appalachian Region, an ancient mountain system 
which extends from Alabama in the southwest to Newfoundland in the north- 
east. The river terraces and valleys are ideal for mixed farming, potatoes 
and fruit, especially apples. 

Both Atlantic and Pacific coastlines are rugged and tortuous, formed 
where the mountains slope into the sea. Extending several miles from shore 
a wide continental shelf runs under the Atlantic Ocean to provide the famous 
fishing grounds of which the Grand Banks of Newfoundland are the gathering 
place of fishermen from many countries every spring. 

Stretching across the country in an unbroken belt 600 to 1,300 miles 
wide is one of the world’s finest and most extensive forests, of which about 
56 p.c. is classified as productive. The manufacture of pulp and paper has 
been Canada’s leading industry for years and more than half of the world’s 
newspaper pages are printed on Canadian newsprint. 

Canada has thousands of rivers and lakes. The swift-flowing rivers 
abound in fish and are a source of hydro-electric power; many of the lakes 
have been developed for recreational sites. The greatest lake and river 
system—the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes—provides water 
transportation for ocean vessels almost into the centre of the continent. 


With nearly 40,000 square miles of lakes, rivers and streams, Manitoba is a fisherman’s 
paradise. 
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1. The Gannet breeds in the Gulf of St. Lawrence off southeastern 
Newfoundland and winters along the Atlantic seaboard from 
Virginia to Cuba. It grows to a length of 40 inches with a 
4-inch bill, and feeds on fish caught by diving, sometimes 
from as high as 150 feet. 


2. The Wild Duck Mallard ranges over the entire North American 
continent and is found in Europe, North Africa, Asia, India 
and Borneo. 


3. The Belted Kingfisher, which grows to a length of 12-15 
inches, with a wingspan of 20-24 inches, but weighs only 
6 ounces, summers in Canada from the Yukon to Newfoundland. 


4. The dignified Great Grey Owl, which grows to a length of 
33 inches and a wingspan of 60 inches, ranges from the 
Yukon to Ontario. 


5. Common Puffins breed along the Atlantic coast of Canada and 
winter along the Atlantic coast of the United States. 
They nest in large colonies and feed on fish caught by diving, 
crustaceans and mollusks. 


6. The Common Loon, best known for its haunting cry, inhabits all 
of North America and grows to a length of 32 inches. 
A powerful swimmer and diver, it has been known to reach a 
depth of 200 feet below the surface. 


7. The Red-throated Loon grows to a length of 27 inches and 
breeds across the North American continent and also in Arctic 
Europe and Asia. 


8. The Willow Ptarmigan is a native Canadian, summering from 
the Yukon to Baffin Island and wintering in wooded forests 
near Canada’s southern border. 


9. The cheeky Canada Jay, or whiskey-jack, nests from the Yukon 
to Labrador, and as far south as New Mexico. 


10. The Kittiwake Gull frequents the open ocean and is seldom 
seen from shore. It breeds in Arctic America, as well as 
Scandinavia and Northern Russia. 


11. The Great Blue Heron reaches a length of 60 inches and summers 
across Canada from Nova Scotia to southeastern 


British Columbia. 


12. The friendly, inquisitive Raccoon is found in forested areas 
from the St. Lawrence to British Columbia. 


13. This Red Fox pup will grow to a length of 34 feet, including a 
16-inch tail. It is found in wooded and farm areas throughout 
Canada and possesses a remarkable sense of smell, excellent 
hearing and good sight. 


14. The Mule Deer is a Westerner, ranging from Manitoba to eastern 
British Columbia. It grows to a height of 34 feet and has a 
short black-tipped tail. 


15. The Woodland Caribou ranges from Yukon to Labrador and 
Newfoundland, and differs from the caribou of the Arctic 
tundra in colour, being very much lighter. 


16. The Rocky Mountain Goat in winter coat. 


17. The Rocky Mountain Goat ranges along the Rocky Mountains 
from Alaska to Idaho. 


18. The Cottontail Rabbit is found throughout the southern half of 
North America, in Canada only in southern Ontario and 
southwest Saskatchewan. It has a fluffy white tail about 2 
inches in size. 


19. The awkward Moose grows to a height of 7 feet, a length of 
9 feet and weighs up to 1,800 pounds. Antlers on the male 
often spread 6 feet. 

Moose range from the Yukon to Newfoundland. 


20. Rocky Mountain Bighorn Sheep inhabit the Rockies from Alaska 20 
to Idaho; they grow to a height of 34 feet and the horns 
along the curve often reach a length of 4 feet. They are 
characterized by a poor sense of smell which is compensated 
for by remarkable powers of sight. 


Christmas in the Laurentians, Canada’s most extensive and highly developed all-year-round playground, « 
wonderland of blunt and ancient hills cradling lakes of emerald blue, to which man has added sumptuou 


resorts and simple chalets, ski-tows and diving boards, haute cuisine and hot dogs. 


Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas of the Provinces 


and Territories 
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Freshwater 


sq. miles 


51,465 
291,571 


Total 
sq. miles 


156,185 
2,184 
21,425 
28,354 
594,860 
412,582 
251,000 
251,700 
255,285 
366,255 
207 ,076 
1,304,903 


3,851,809 


a 


Geographically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. 


Each province has its own provincial capital and its legislative buildings. 


The capitals vary from peaceful little Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 


(population 18,318) to the sprawling metropolis of Toronto, Ontario (popu- 
lation 1,824,481). Other capital cities are St. John’s, Newfoundland; Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; Fredericton, New Brunswick; Quebec, Quebec; Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; Regina, Saskatchewan; Edmonton, Alberta; Victoria, British 


Columbia, 
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The Climate 


Canada has many climates, which vary from place to place and from 
season to season. Throughout most of Canada the seasons bring sharp 
contrasts, and extreme variability of weather may even occur in a matter of 
hours. There is nothing static or monotonous about Canadian weather and 
the pattern of work and play fluctuates throughout the year in deference to 
the dictates of the thermometer. 


Located in the northern half of the hemisphere, the lands of Canada 
annually lose more heat to space than they receive from the sun. At the 
same time low latitude tropical countries are receiving more heat than they 
lose. To compensate for this, and to maintain a heat balance over all the 
earth, a general atmospheric air circulation regularly transfers heat poleward. 
The constant struggle taking place over North America between cold air 
attempting to surge down from the north and warm air trying to flow up 
from the south produces high and low pressure areas and the boundary line 
between the contrasting air masses, known as a weather front, usually is 
characterized by large areas of cloud, precipitation and generally poor weather. 


This general circulation pattern is greatly influenced by the physical 
geography of Canada. The mountains of the Western Cordillera limit the 
humid air from the Pacific to a narrow band along the coast of British Colum- 
bia. As the air is forced aloft over the successive mountain ranges, it is com- 
pelled to give up its moisture, becoming relatively dry and warm by the time 
it flows over the prairies. Were it not for the Cordillera, a humid, moderate 
type of climate would extend for hundreds of miles into western Canada. 
On the other hand, the mountains physically block the occasional westward- 
moving outbreaks of cold Arctic air which would otherwise reach the coast 
from the north and east. 


East of the Cordillera and extending from the Arctic Ocean across 
Canada and the United States to the Gulf of Mexico lies a broad, relatively 
flat corridor. Consisting of Arctic barrens and boreal forests in the north and 
agricultural lands in the south, this corridor presents no obstacle of importance 
to the movement of large air masses from either north or south. Warm moist 
air from the Gulf of Mexico is able to flow northward providing the ample 
precipitation of southeastern Canada while massive cold air outbreaks from 
northwestern Canada are able to plunge southward and eastward without 
encountering any physical barrier. It is this north-south corridor open to 
rapid air flow from either direction that makes interior Canada so vulnerable 
to sudden and drastic weather changes. 

On the other hand, the large water surfaces of central and eastern Canada 
produce a considerable modification in the climate. Winters are milder with 
more snow in southwestern Ontario, while in summer the cooling effect of 
the lakes is well illustrated by the number of resorts along their shores. To 
a lesser degree the smaller lakes in interior Canada modify the climate but 
only of the adjacent shores. 

The figures for precipitation are the sum of the actual rainfall and one 
tenth the depth of snowfall. Contrary to popular misconception, the pre- 
cipitation in the north is much less than in the southern areas of Canada. For 
instance, Yellowknife, N.W.T., has an average rainfall of 5.0 inches and an 


A rare photograph of a weather phenomenon, the Chinook arch, seen over Calgary, Alberta. This 
cloud formation brings a warm southwest wind to southern Alberta and British Columbia, raising the 
temperature with astonishing rapidity. The wind was named the Chinook when it was first observed 
blowing over Fort Astoria, on the Columbia River, from a neighbouring Chinook (Indian) camp. 


average snowfall of 34.5 inches, while the averages for Sept Iles, Quebec, are 


25.4 inches of rain and 165.5 inches of snow. 


Temperature and Precipitation Data for Certain Localities in Canada 


(Long-term average) 
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Canada's History 


The history of Canada links up with that of the world and cannot be 
studied save in connection with that of at least three mighty nations: Britain, 
France and the United States. Its earliest settlement and its industrial 
and social development today are closely related to international politics 
and trade. 

The most valuable fishing grounds in the world lie off the east coast 
of Canada where the ocean bed forms a shallow continental shelf extending 
far out to sea before suddenly dropping down into the ocean depths. Trans- 
portation is provided by lake and river systems, of which the largest carries 
ocean vessels 2,000 miles inland. Possessing half the world’s fresh water, 
Canada has plentiful low-cost electric power as well as water for irrigation in 
the dry belts of the prairies. The native animals provided the first export of 
the New World in the form of rich and varied furs, and from the forests which 
were their habitat came timber for shipbuilding, later sawn lumber for 
construction and, today, the raw material for the world’s greatest supply of 
newsprint and second greatest source of pulp. The river valleys and the 
dry beds of vast and ancient seas nourish livestock and produce bountiful 
crops of grains and fruits and vegetables. Deep below these lands lie great 
pools of natural gas and petroleum and subterranean fields of coal. The Pre- 
cambrian Shield, the world’s oldest rock formation which is exposed over 
more than half the country, is a treasure-house of mineral wealth. 


Maisonneuve Square in Montreal, and the monument to Paul de Chomedy, Sieur de 
Maisonneuve, who founded the city in 1642 as a religious enterprise under the auspices 
of the Sulpician Order. An association was formed, “The Gentlemen Associated for the 
Conversion of Savages at Montreal”, which had as its object the establishment of a hospital 
and mission-station for the Indians. The association was granted the Island of Montreal in 
the St. Lawrence River, and the first settlement was called Ville-Marie de Montreal. 


During the 60 years between 1860 and 1920, thousands of immigrants streamed out to 
Western Canada. Here is a historic photograph of some of them on the station platform 
at Winnipeg. 


The first white man known to have reached these shores was a Genoese 
named John Cabot who claimed the country for England in 1497. A few 
years later a French explorer—Jacques Cartier—planted a cross at Gaspé, 
claiming the country for France. But it was not until the 17th century that 
the indomitable explorer Samuel de Champlain traced much of the St. Lawr- 
ence waterway and, realizing the potential value of the fur trade, began to 
think in terms of permanent settlement. He established a community at 
Port Royal in what is now Nova Scotia in 1605; he founded Quebec in 1608 
and, further upstream, Three Rivers, in 1634. Newfoundland and the Atlantic 
seaboard were occupied by the British. 

From 1627 to 1663 the French colony was controlled by the Company of 
New France. This body, organized on the basis of 100 shares of 3,000 livres 
each, was run by a Board of 12 directors, of whom six had to be residents of 
Paris. It was given New France in feudal tenure and a monopoly of the 
trade in furs. 

In 1663 a period of royal government began when the colony came under 
King Louis XIV’s direct administration. It was governed like a province of 
France, with a governor, an intendant (or administrator) and a sovereign 
council. Later a Bishop of Quebec was named. Local government developed 
at this time through the establishment of seigniories along the banks of 
the St. Lawrence River. Holdings were divided among tenants who paid 
rent, usually in produce, were fined when the farm changed hands, and were 
eligible for military service, 

So fast did the fur trade grow that European traders were vying with each 
other for charters of monopoly, and the natural sequel was the settling of 
colonists to defend them. In 1670 Charles II granted a charter to The 
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Governor and Company of Adventurers of England Trading into Hudson’s 
Bay and gave it a monopoly of trade through Hudson Strait and possession 
of the lands to be reached through the Strait. The company established 
trading posts on the shores of Hudson Bay and further inland. Competition 
with other traders was violent, resulting at times in open warfare. In 1821 
the Hudson’s Bay Company merged with its largest rival, the North West 
Company, and in 1870 it surrendered its territorial rights to Canada for 
£300,000, one-twentieth of the lands in the “‘fertile belt’’ in Western Canada 
and the sites of its posts. The Hudson’s Bay Company remains today an 
important factor in Canadian trade, although it is now a retail organization 
with outlets both large and small, many of them in the northern areas of 
Canada. 


During the 17th and 18th centuries, the pursuit of the fur trade brought 
settlers up the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers and their tributaries, and an 
uncertain start was made in agriculture along the river valleys. The land 
had to be cleared, acre by acre, by hand, and the severity of the winters 
discouraged the settlers from raising livestock. In addition, economic and 
political rivalries among European powers involved the colonists in wars 
and the results of wars. For some it meant their expulsion from their settle- 
ments and all that they had laboriously established. For others it meant 
interruption of trade and transportation. 


The Acadians—French settlers in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island—were deported from Canada, 6,000 to the United States and about 
3,500 to France. But the French settlers on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
weathered the storms. A century under the French paternalistic feudal 
system of agricultural settlement along the St. Lawrence had enabled the 


The town of Placentia in Newfoundland was founded in 1662. The tercentenary of this 
event was observed in 1962 with a costumed pageant re-enacting the landing of the 
original French settlers. 
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settlers to put down roots in the Canadian soil and, when French Canada fell 
to the British in 1760, the 60,000 French Canadians of the St. Lawrence 
Valley became British citizens without having to surrender their homes, their 
language, their religion or their way of life. They formed the nucleus of 
today’s one third of the Canadian population who boast French ancestry 
and who, with the people of British origin, furnish an interesting example of 
harmonious coexistence and of unity in diversity within a modern state. 

Over the years, the resources of the forests had been developed: lumbering 
for export and shipbuilding became important industries. 

In 1763 the Treaty of Paris put an end to the Seven Years War which 
had been waged in North America as in Europe. With the passing of all 
French North America east of the Mississippi into British hands, a period 
of consolidation and expansion began. The population was augmented in 
1783 by the wave of refugee Loyalists—perhaps 40,000 of them—who sought 
life anew in Canada following the successful revolution of the thirteen 
American colonies against Great Britain. Free lands and supplies were 
offered to them as well as to immigrants from Britain; new roads were built 
and new methods of farming introduced. Trade and industry grew; flour, 
potash and staves were exported in exchange for manufactured goods. 

Transportation was still mainly by water; gradually the canoe gave 
way to the batteau and Durham boat, the lake schooner and the steamer. 
The first steam vessel arrived at Quebec in 1809 and the first steamship was 
launched on Lake Ontario in 1816. 

Between 1825 and 1849 canals had been built along the St. Lawrence 
waterway and during the 1850’s construction of railways resulted, by 1860, 


The old sanctuary of Notre 
Dame du Cap at Cap de la 
Madeleine, Quebec, was built 
in 1714. Recently a new sanc- 
tuary has been built nearby. 


A grist mill, opened in 1860, 
is now a tourist attraction at 
Manotick, Ontario. 


in 1,800 miles of railway operated by 16 companies. By 1885 a transcon- 
tinental railway linked the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. Improved trans- 
portation had a profound effect on the country’s economy: in the last half of 
the 19th century, manufactures became increasingly important. Foundries, 
knitting mills and factories producing agricultural implements, hardware, 
textiles, soap, rubber goods, tobacco and paper sprang up and, near them, 
hydro-electric power plants. The westward flow of people and transportation 
opened up the prairies to large-scale grain-growing, led to the discovery of 
gold in British Columbia, which was the first hint of the mineral wealth 
hidden in the rocks and, on the West Coast, fishing, mining and lumbering 
assumed significant proportions. 

As Canada moved into the 20th century, farmers, ranchers and miners 
and those who provide services to new communities poured into the country; 
between 1901 and 1911 the population increased by nearly 35 p.c. to a total 
of 7,206,643. Investment capital also flowed into the development of industry 
and national and international trade expanded year by year. The search 
for ores intensified and nickel, silver, gold, copper, lead, zinc and coal mines 
opened at many points throughout Canada. Agriculture became more 
specialized, as did the processing and marketing of food. 

This period of rapid expansion came to a halt with the outbreak of 
World War I in 1914 while the economy adjusted to war demands which 
necessitated acceleration of industrial diversification with particularly striking 
effects on the refining of non-ferrous metals, the expansion of the steel industry 
and the shipbuilding and aircraft industries. After a brief postwar slump, 
there followed the boom of the ’20’s, supported by the speculative activity 
of the New York market and by profound technological changes. The 
development of the automotive industry brought the tractor into the wheat- 
field, the airplane into northern exploration, the truck into competition with 
the railways and the passenger car into the tourist trade. Service stations, 
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garages, roads and hotels multiplied. Hydro-electric power plants were 
constructed or expanded to provide the power to turn the wheels of an ever- 
growing industry. 

The world-wide depression of the 1930’s halted industrial progress in 
Canada as in other countries but, when war broke out in 1939, Canadian 
industry again responded to a flood of military orders and expanded and diver- 
sified at a dramatic rate. Canada, along with the United States, became 
“the arsenal of democracy”. Productive capacity underwent intensive ex- 
pansion, particularly in the heavy industries producing automobiles, air- 
craft, ships and steel. There was spectacular development in such fields as 
aluminum, electrical apparatus, toolmaking and chemicals. Imports were 
curtailed and there was increased domestic production of such consumer 
goods as textiles, shoes, apparel and many other products. By the end of 
the War, well over 1,000,000 workers—more than 25 p.c. of the labour force— 
were employed in manufacturing industries. 

Since World War II Canada has experienced a phenomenal development 
in mining, manufacturing, transportation, and electric power. Gross national 
product increased from $11,850,000,000 in 1946 to $40,401,000,000 in 1962; 
personal income from $9,719,000,000 to $30,794,000,000. 


The most spectacular mining developments occurred in the northern 
areas of Canada, where the use of the helicopter and of new technical equip- 
ment for prospecting have opened up vast new sources of iron, nickel, copper, 
zinc, asbestos, tungsten and uranium. 


Since the discovery of the Leduc oil field in Alberta in 1947, a tremendous 
new industry has developed. Production of petroleum reached a record 
level of 259,613,000 barrels in 1963. Natural gas has also been exploited 
extensively and 1,070,900,800 Mcf. were produced in 1963. Oil and gas pipe- 


This marker commemorates the first voyage of Simon Fraser, in 1808, down the mighty 
river which bears his name. 
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An old windmill in County Charlevoix, Quebec. 


lines were installed to carry these fuels approximately 43,000 miles east and 
west and to the United States. 

A vast inflow of non-resident capital has contributed greatly to Canada’s 
postwar economic expansion. Net international indebtedness rose from 
$4,300,000,000 at the end of 1950 to nearly $19,000,000,000 at the end of 
1962. Most of this foreign investment was direct and was concentrated in the 
resources and manufacturing industries. It accounted for 60 p.c. ownership 
and 69 p.c. control of the petroleum and natural gas industries; 62 p.c. owner- 
ship and 59 p.c. control of the mining industry; 54 p.c. ownership and 59 p.c. 
control of manufacturing at the end of 1961. 

Gross value of manufactured products has increased from $13,817,526,000 
in 1950 to $24,243,000,000 in 1961, although the number of employees has 
increased only from 1,183,297 to 1,265,032, due to progress in automation 
and a significant trend toward the production of durable goods. Leading 
industries, by value, are pulp and paper, smelting and refining, petroleum 
refining, slaughtering and meat packing, and motor vehicles. 

In agriculture the trend is toward consolidation of farms into large 
units, increased mechanization and intensive specialization of such crops as 
apples, potatoes, poultry and dairy products. In recent years the number of 
farms and farm workers has declined but production per man-hour has 
shown a remarkable increase. 

The most important development in the field of transportation was the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway and power projects. Formally 
opened in 1959 by Queen Elizabeth and President Eisenhower, this Canadian- 
American project enables ocean-going vessels to sail right into the Lakehead 
twin cities of Port Arthur and Fort William and provides Canada with an 
additional 1,200,000 hp. of electric power. Both the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific railways introduced new, more efficient rolling-stock 
and maintenance equipment, and retired all their steam engines, replacing 
them with diesel locomotives. 

Hydro-electric power has been developed intensively and has more than 
doubled in the last decade alone. More thermal-electric capacity is being 
developed as sources of hydro-electric power becorne more remote. Between 
1947 and 1962 the net generating capacity of thermal stations increased from 
350,000 kw. to 5,700,000 kw., as compared with an increase of hydro-electric 
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capacity from 10,491,000 kw. to 27,100,000 kw. Canada’s first nuclear power 
station was opened at Rolphton, Ontario, in 1962 as a demonstration plant 
and large nuclear power plants are planned for the future. 

In 1957, a Royal Commission on the Use of Sources of Energy was 
appointed to study the national and international implications of the gener- 
ation of energy by such natural resources as coal, oil, natural gas, water and 
uranium. In July, 1959, one of its recommendations was put into effect 
with the establishment of a National Energy Board to license and control 
the import and export of energy and sources of energy. 

In the field of human resources, two notable programs were initiated. 
The Canada Council was established in 1957 ‘‘to foster and promote the study 
and enjoyment of, and the production of works in, the arts, humanities and 
social sciences’”’ and $100,000,000 was made available, half for capital grants 
to universities and the income from the other half for scholarships, student- 
ships and bursaries to individuals and organizations. Under the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act, the Federal Government contributes 
75 p.c. of the costs of capital expenditure on trade and technical schools and 
75 p.c. of the costs of training unemployed persons. 

Today Canada, with 0.6 p.c. of the world’s population, produces more 
newsprint, nickel, asbestos and zinc than any other nation; is second in world 
output of hydro-electric power, pulp, uranium, platinum, aluminum, gold and 
oats; third in production of sawn lumber and silver. It stands fifth in inter- 
national trade among the nations of the world, after the United States, 
Britain, the Federal Republic of Germany and France. Its citizens enjoy 
one of the highest standards of living in the world, as well as a comprehensive 
program of social security. 


Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, is honoured in the Bell Museum at 

Baddeck, Nova Scotia, the town where he died in 1922. It is also the site of the first 

airplane flight in the British Empire, the culmination of experiments carried out by Bell and 
his associates. 


An unusual aerial view of the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, taken from the back, or river side, of Parlia- 

ment Hill. The circular Parliamentary Library is clearly shown, as is the Peace Tower and, behind it, the 

East Block. The West Block, not shown, faces it across the lawn where the ceremony of the Changing of the 

Guard takes place every summer. The Centre Block contains the House of Commons, the Senate, the 
‘Press Gallery, Parliamentary Café, meeting rooms and offices. 


Government 


Canada is an independent nation, with a democratic parliamentary 
system of government. Queen Elizabeth II, who stands as a symbol of free 
association among the nations of the Commonwealth, is, as Queen of Canada, 
the head of the Canadian State. Parliament consists of the Queen, the Senate 
and the House of Commons. Senators are appointed on a regional basis 
for life, and members of the House of Commons are elected by the people of 
Canada for maximum terms of five years. The executive power is exercised 
by the Cabinet, chosen by the Prime Minister from among his parliamentary 
supporters. He and his Cabinet colleagues are collectively responsible to the 
House of Commons and can remain in office only so long as they command the 
confidence of that House. 

Canadian government has evolved from the earliest form—company 
rule—through despotic royal rule, military rule and civilian rule by law in the 
17th and 18th centuries to representative government by royal appointment 
and, finally, to the present form of elected representative government re- 
sponsible to the electors at large. 

The modern Canadian federal state was established by the British North 
America Act of 1867, which united the three British North American provinces 
of Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia into one country, divided into 


At the opening of the Federal-Provincial Conference held in December, 1963, the 10 provincial 
premiers posed with the Governor General and the Prime Minister. From left to right, sitting, are 
Premier Lesage, Quebec; Prime Minister Pearson; Governor General Vanier; Premier Robarts, 
Ontario. Standing behind them are Premier Smallwood, Newfoundland; Premier Manning, Alberta; 
Premier Bennett, British Columbia; Premier Robichaud, New Brunswick; Premier Stanfield, Nova Scotia; 
Premier Roblin, Manitoba; Premier Shaw, Prince Edward Island; Premier Lloyd, Saskatchewan. 


four provinces: Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. British 
Columbia entered the Union in 1871 and Prince Edward Island in 1873. 
The provinces of Manitoba (1870), Saskatchewan and Alberta (1905) were 
created out of portions of the territories formerly held by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and admitted to the Union in 1870, and Newfoundland entered 
the Union in 1949. Canada now consists of ten provinces and the remaining 
northern territories, not included in any province, now known as the Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories. 

While the British North America Act is popularly regarded as the Con- 
stitution of Canada, it is not an exhaustive statement of the laws and rules 
by which Canada is governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest 
sense includes other statutes of the United Kingdom Parliament (e.g., the 
Statute of Westminster, 1931), statutes of the Parliament of Canada relating 
to such matters as the succession to the Throne, the demise of the Crown, the 
Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, electoral districts, 
elections, Royal Style and Titles, and also statutes of provincial legislatures 
relating to provincial government and provincial legislative assemblies. 
Other written instruments, such as the Royal Proclamation of 1763, early 
instructions to governors, letters patent creating the offices of governors and 
governors general, and orders-in-council passed since the British North 
America Act, also form part of the Canadian constitutional system. 

The B.N.A. Act divided legislative and executive authority between 
Canada on the one hand and the several provinces on the other. The Parlia- 
ment of Canada was assigned authority over control of the Armed Forces, 
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the regulation of trade and commerce, banking, credit, currency and bank- 
ruptcy, criminal law, postal services, the fisheries, patents and copyrights, 
the census and statistics, the raising of money by taxation and, in the field 
of communication, such matters as navigation and shipping, railways, canals, 
and telegraphs. In addition, the Federal Government was endowed with a 
residual authority in matters beyond those specifically assigned to the pro- 
vincial legislatures and including the power to make laws for the peace, order 
and good government of Canada. 

The provinces, on the other hand, were granted powers embracing 
mainly such matters of local or private concern as property and civil rights, 
education, civil law, provincial company charters, municipal government, 
hospitals, licences, the management and sale of public lands, and direct 
taxation within the province for provincial purposes. 

Judicial authority was not similarly divided, provincial and federal 
courts having jurisdiction with respect to both federal and provincial laws. 

The preservation of both the English and the French languages was 
safeguarded by the provision that either language may be used in the debates 
of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature of Quebec and in any 
federal court in Canada; and that both languages shall be used in the respective 
records and journals and in the published Acts of the Parliament of Canada 
and of the Legislature of Quebec. 

Canada has played a leading part among the British people in the evolu- 
tionary development from colonial communities to sovereign nations, united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, freely associated as members of the 
Commonwealth of Nations, and possessing equality of status with Britain in 
both domestic and foreign affairs. Canada makes its own treaties, appoints 
its own ambassadors and other representatives abroad, levies its own taxes, 
makes its own laws which are executed by a government dependent on the 
will of a majority of the people, maintains its own military, naval and air 
forces, and is an independent member of the United Nations. 


The Newfoundland 
Constabulary polices 
St. John’s metropolitan 
area, while rural law 
enforcement is handled 
by the R.C.M.P. The 
Constabulary retains 
many of the character- 
istics of the British pat- 
tern along which the 
force was developed, 
with constables un- 
armed except for 
wooden batons. 


The newest unit of the Canadian Coast Guard, the CCGC Relay, was christened at 
Kingston on July 12, 1963. The 95-foot search and rescue cutter serves on the Great Lakes 
in summer and on the East Coast in winter. 


The Parliament of Canada 


Federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada, 
consisting of the Queen, the Senate and the House of Commons. Both the 
House of Commons and the Senate must pass all legislative bills before they 
receive Royal Assent through the Governor General. Both bodies may 
originate legislation, but only the House of Commons may introduce bills 
for the expenditure of public money or the imposition of any tax. 


The Queen. Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II is Queen of Canada. She 
is also Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the association of the 
member countries. In 1952 it was decided by the Commonwealth prime 
ministers meeting in London to establish new forms of title for each country. 
Since 1953 the title of the Queen, so far as Canada is concerned, is ‘‘Elizabeth 
the Second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her 


other Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender 
of the Faith”’. 


Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation in 1867 are as follows: 


Year Date 
2 Sovereign Dynasty of of 

Birth Accession 
Victorian nena ie eae LLOUSe Of ELAN OV.erany aaa eee 1819 June 20, 1837 
Edward VII............ House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha..... 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
GeorgesVieetire ac eas House. of Windsor eens meee 1865 May 6, 1910 
levohiigiral WIMYL. ose oboe c Housecof Windsor eee 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
GeongesViln aces semi ae iHousesoteVWindsoLaeee een eee 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 
Elizabeth liter oe Eousesofs Windsotesee eee eee 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The Governor General. The personal representative of the Queen in 
Canada is the Governor General, appointed by Her Majesty on the advice 
of her Canadian Prime Minister for a term of approximately five years. 
He exercises the executive authority of the Queen in relation to the Govern- 
ment of Canada. On the recommendation of his responsible advisers, he 
summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, assents to Bills and exercises 
other executive functions. 
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Governors General of Canada since Confederation are as follows: 


Date of Date of 
Name Taking Office Name Taking Office 
Viscount Monck.......... July 1, 1867 The Duke of Devonshire... Nov. 11, 1916 
WordsWisvarr ree eee te Ds 21869 Lord Byng of Vimy....... Aug. 11, 1921 
The Earl of Dufferin...... June 25, 1872 Viscount Willingdon...... Oct. 2, 1926 
The Marquis of Lorne.... Nov. 25, 1878 The Earl of Bessborough.. Apr. 4, 1931 
The Marquis of Lansdowne Oct. 23, 1883 Lord Tweedsmuir........ Nov. 2, 1935 
Lord Stanley of Preston... June 11, 1888 The Earl of Athlone...... June 21, 1940 
The Earl of Aberdeen..... Sept. 18, 1893 Viscount Alexander of 
The Earl of Minto........ Nov. 12, 1898 SUT Siaer eestor erates Apr. 12, 1946 
HaLRGrey er etree ea Dec. 10, 1904 The Rt. Hon. Vincent 
H.R.H. The Duke of IMASSCYnicceste iors see Feb. 28, 1952 
Connacht ae Oct. 13, 1911 Gen. Georges P. Vanier... Sept. 15, 1959 


The Privy Council. The Queen’s Privy Council for Canada is composed 
of nearly 100 members appointed for life by the Governor General on the 
advice of the Prime Minister. The Council consists chiefly of present and 
former Ministers of the Crown, but occasionally membership in the Privy 
Council is conferred on a distinguished visitor: H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor, 
Sir Winston Churchill, Earl Alexander of Tunis and H.R.H. The Prince Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh are all members of Canada’s Privy Council. The Council 
does not meet as a functioning body and its constitutional responsibilities as 
adviser to the Crown are performed exclusively by the Ministers who con- 
stitute the Cabinet of the day. 


The House of Commons. 
Members of the House of 
Commons are elected in a 
general election usually held 
subsequent to the normal dis- 
solution of Parliament by the 
Governor General on the ad- 
vice of the Prime Minister at 
any time up to the end of five 
years after the last election. 
Occasionally a general elec- 
tion may be called subsequent 
to a grant of dissolution fol- 
lowing defeat of a govern- 
ment measure or passage of a 
vote of want of confidence by 
the House in the government 
of the day. 


One of many federal buildings in 

cities across Canada, in which fed- 

eral offices, such as the post office, 

income tax and customs, are cen- 
tralized. 
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Electors include all Canadian citizens or British subjects, male or female, 
of the age of 21 or over, who have been resident in Canada for 12 months prior 
to polling day, with certain exceptions, such as persons confined in penal 
institutions or mental hospitals, federally appointed judges and returning 
officers for electoral districts. 


Seats in the House are distributed geographically as follows: 


Newfoundland aaseeeus re are 7 Saskatchewan.......... sion scueeeone lene ore 17 
Princes bdwardslsland eens arene eee 4 Alberta oc cere eee eee 8 en ee 17 
INOValSCotiawiey-nin tereaeruwe te re 12 British¥€olumbiar-ee eee ee 9992 
ING we BrunswiCke ein eee reat 10 Vukonelerritory.. aoe eee 1 
Ouehecseeeses es cs ee ee 75 Northwest Territories............... 1 
Ontario: eae oe aes 85 Tora te 965 
Manitoba apa yataseae otras 14 sl 


Party standing in Canada’s 26th Parliament, as of Feb. 18, 1964, was as 
follows: Liberals, 129; Progressive Conservatives, 95; Social Credit Party, 
11; Social Credit Rally, 13; New Democratic Party, 17. Four of the 265 
members were women. Following the election, which took place on April 8, 
1963, the Quebec members of the Social Credit Party, led by Real Caouette, 


A night view of the Victorian style Parliament Buildings in Toronto, Ontario. 
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The Parliament Buildings in Victoria, British Columbia, have recently been embellished by 
the addition of a new fountain. 


held a convention, at which Mr. Caouette was named leader of ‘‘Le Ralliement 
des Creditistes’’, or the Social Credit Rally. Twelve members of the House 
joined him in dissociating themselves from the national Social Credit Party 
led by R. N. Thompson. 


The leader of the party winning the most seats in the general election 
is called upon by the Governor General, as representative of the Queen, to 
form a government. He becomes the Prime Minister and generally chooses 
party colleagues from among the elected members to form the Cabinet. If 
he wishes to have in his Cabinet someone who is not a member of the House 
of Commons, that person must secure a seat in the House within a short time 
through a by-election or receive appointment to the Senate by the Governor 
General upon the nomination of the Prime Minister. Almost all Cabinet 
Ministers are also heads of executive departments of the government, for 
the work of which they are responsible to the House of Commons. 


The Cabinet is responsible for determining all important policies of 
government and securing the passage of such legislation, financial measures 
and administrative provisions as their supporters may approve. Thé Ministers 
of the Crown, as the members of the Cabinet are called, are chosen generally 
to represent all regions of the country and its principal cultural, religious 
and social interests. 
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The members of the Ministry, as of Feb. 3, 1964, are listed below according 
to precedence: 


Rt. Hon. Lester Bowles Pearson........ Prime Minister 

Hon. Paul Joseph James Martin........ Secretary of State for External Affairs 

Hon. John Whitney Pickersgill.......... Minister of Transport 

Hon. Paul Theodore Hellyer............ Minister of National Defence 

Hon. Walter Lockhart Gordon.......... Minister of Finance and Receiver General 

Hons MitchellsSharp sae ee Minister of Trade and Commerce 

Hon. George James Mcllraith.......... BSS ee the Queen’s Privy Council for 

anada 

Hon. William Moore Benidickson....... Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 

One AT En iielcain gaa ete ee Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources 

Hon. Maurice Lamontagne............. Secretary of State of Canada 

Hons jonnekicharduGarland seen Minister of National Revenue 

Honmlaiciens @andin een paneer Associate Minister of National Defence 

Hon. Allan Joseph MacEachen.......... Minister of Labour 

Hon. Jean-Paul Deschatelets........... Minister of Public Works 

HoneiHedardekobichaudt ieee Minister of Fisheries 

Hon. J.. Watson MacNaught.........-.- Solicitor General 

HonmRogeredeilleteer eens. ae ae Minister of Veterans Affairs 

IB(oyey IANA IEAIMIEKES I. oo cons ova ouoogao Minister of National Health and Welfare 

Hon. Charles Mills Drury.............. Minister of Industry and Minister of Defence 
Production 

Hone Guyskavreal er ae ee Minister of Justice and Attorney General 

Hon. John Robert Nicholson........... Postmaster General 

Honmilarrvablayeunes serve eee Minister of Agriculture 

Hone enen rein ayant eee ea ee Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 

Fon wy) onune)oseph Connollyanseeseeeeoe Minister without Portfolio 

Hone VaitnicerSallv.cnne ene ie Minister of Forestry 

IBkoyns. SACen. IDV ono on owed hoein eee Minister without Portfolio 


The Opposition. The choice of the Canadian electorate not only deter- 
mines who shall govern Canada but, by deciding which party receives the 
second largest number of seats in the House of Commons, it designates which 
of the major parties becomes the Official Opposition. The function of the 
Opposition is to offer intelligent and constructive criticism of the government 


A volunteer fireman in Aylmer, 
Quebec, checks a garage 
under construction during Fire 
Prevention Week. Firemen 
often check houses for fire 
hazards and perform other 
preventive services. In January 
1964 the National Research 
Council published the National 
Fire Code of Canada in the 
form of a local municipal fire 
prevention by-law which could 
be adopted by a local gov- 
ernment. 
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of the day. In 1905, the importance of the work of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was recognized by the provision of a special salary to be paid him in addi- 
tion to his indemnity as a member of the House. 


The Senate. The Senate, sometimes referred to as ‘‘the sober second 
thought of Parliament’’, in that all legislation originating in the House of 
Commons must be read three times, debated and passed in the Senate before 
receiving Royal Assent, is composed of 102 members appointed for life by 
the Governor General, on the nomination of the Prime Minister. Senators 
are chosen to represent all geographical areas of Canada, as follows: 


Ontaniotenn ca er ee he aes 24 Western Provinces.............. 24 
Quebec sy tier hc ace aen teh 24 Manitoba..... at ree awe ritear ees 6 
Atlantic Provinces.........«-..4. 30 iar at a Deen see e enone 2 
INOVagSCOtla an reas con een THO ie tien i Me ela Ser toe oe ee EO OT Sa a 
INS [STATE GO o5soeonceoorec 10 Saskatchewan. ............... 6 
Prince Edward Island......... 4 DOTA ete ao es 102 
Newfoundland RUE eBaroetOl Dir One 6 SS 


The Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories at present lack represen- 
tation in the Senate. 

Party standing, as of Feb. 1, 1964, was as follows: Progressive Conserva- 
tives, 34; Liberals, 59; Independent, 2; Independent Liberal, 1; vacant, 6. 

While the Ministers of the Crown carry the political responsibilities of 
their respective departments, the federal civil service forms the staffs of the 
20 departments and of various boards, commissions, corporations, bureaus and 
other agencies of the government. The day-to-day administration of a 
department is handled by a permanent head, usually known as deputy 
minister. As of January 1, 1964, there were 334,028 federal employees. 


A large proportion of ex- 
penditure by the Federal 
Government consists of 
veterans’ pensions, health 
and social welfare pay- 
ments. Cheques to pen- 
sioners, mothers of children 
under 16, all people over 
70 and others are deliv- 
ered by postmen paid by 
the Federal Government. 
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Provincial Government 


Similar political institutions and constitutional usages operate in the 
government of the ten provinces as in that of the nation as a whole. In 
each province the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council, usually for a term of five years. The 
powers of the Lieutenant-Governor in the provincial sphere are essentially 
the same as those of the Governor General in the federal sphere. 


The Legislature of each of the provinces comprises, in addition to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, a Legislative Assembly elected for a term of five years 
and, for Quebec only, a Legislative Council of 24 members appointed for life 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The franchise in provincial elections 
is granted, generally speaking, to every adult 21 years of age or over, although 
in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia the age is 18, 19 and 19, 
respectively. The conventions of cabinet government operate in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of each of the provinces as in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa. Provincial premiers and administrations as at Jan. 1, 1964, were 
as follows: 


Newtoundland= essen ane Hon. J. R. Smallwood........ Liberal 

Prince Edward Island...... Hon Waltems Re Shawaneneee: Progressive Conservative 
INGVar Scotian sete HoneRe wy sstaniiel!d ase Progressive Conservative 
New Brunswick............ Hon. Louis J. Robichaud..... Liberal 

Ouebecae We bade cae eae Hon. Jean Lesage............ Liberal 

Ontariopeeee tree ee Fons johneeeRobaLtse eee Progressive Conservative 
Manitobatatcre ata oe Hon. Dufferin Roblin. ....... Progressive Conservative 
Saskatchewan....:......... Hon. WS. Lioyd.<.)... 7... "New Democratic Party 
Al Detita- eee: Line ee en Hon. Ernest C. Manning..... Social Credit 

British Columbians eee Hone WreAn Gabennett snes Social Credit 


Territorial Government 


The vast and sparsely populated regions of Northern Canada lying out- 
side the ten provinces and comprising Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories have attained both elected representation in the House of Commons 
and a measure of local self-government. The local government of Yukon 
Territory is composed of a Commissioner, appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a locally elected Legislative Council of seven members, meeting at 
Whitehorse. The government of the Northwest Territories is vested in a 
Commissioner assisted by a Council of nine members of whom four are elected 
by popular franchise in the Territories and five are appointed by the Federal 
Government from among federal officials. The Council meets annually in 
the Territories and at least once each year at Ottawa which is the seat of govern- 
ment. Administration of the Northwest Territories and the Yukon Territory, 
of Eskimo affairs and of the resources of both territories is the responsibility 
of the Northern Administration Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. 


Local Government 


As local government at the municipal level falls under the jurisdiction 
of the provinces, there are ten distinct systems of municipal government in 
Canada, as well as many variations within each system. The variations are 
attributable to differences in historical development and in area and population 
density of the 4,300 incorporated municipalities. Possessing the power 
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exclusively to make laws respecting municipal institutions, the provincial 
legislature of each province has divided its territory into varying geographical 
areas known generally as municipalities and more particularly as counties, 
cities, towns, villages, townships, rural municipalities, or municipal districts. 
Municipalities are incorporated by provincial legislation and have various 
powers and responsibilities suited to their classification. A municipality is 
governed by an elected council whose head may be called the mayor, reeve, 
warden or overseer, and the other citizens who are its members may be known 
as controllers, aldermen or councillors. The responsibilities of the munici- 
palities are generally those most closely associated with the citizen’s everyday 
life, his well-being and his protection. 


The Judiciary 


Canadian courts of law are independent bodies. Each province has its 
police, division, county and supreme courts, with right of appeal being avail- 
able throughout provincial courts and to the federal Supreme Court of Canada. 
At the federal level there is also the Exchequer Court, in which proceedings 
instituted by or against the Crown may be launched and from which appeals 
may be made to the Supreme Court. All judges, except police magistrates 
and judges of the courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
are appointed by the Governor General in Council and their salaries, allow- 
ances and pensions are fixed and paid by the Parliament of Canada. They 
cease to hold office on attaining the age of 75 years. 

Legislation concerning criminal law and the procedure in criminal matters 
is under the’ jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. The provinces 
administer justice within their own boundaries, including the organization of 
civil and criminal courts and the establishment of procedure in civil matters. 


The Ontario Police College opened at Aylmer, Ontario, in 1963 is unique on this continent 

in that it is the only police college run by a province or a state, providing training for all 

police officers within the province. The province bears the entire cost of the college's 
operation with the exception of a $10 registration fee charged municipalities. 


The 15th Ministerial Meeting of NATO was held at Ottawa in May 1963, in the 
newly reconstructed West Block of the Parliament Buildings. 


External Affairs 

The Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, which Canada signed on August 8, 1963, 
represents a significant milestone in the world effort to create an atmosphere 
of patience and sanity in the field of international relations. Canada con- 
tinues to play its full part in the search for peace and international well- 
being by strong support for the United Nations, active participation in 
Commonwealth affairs and in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. In 
the struggle for greater social and economic well-being, Canada contributes 
to technical assistance and capital development programs, both through the 
United Nations and in the Commonwealth-centred ‘‘Colombo Plan”. At the 
same time, in the belief that trade, not aid, will create long run conditions for 
a better life in the developing countries, and that international exchange will 
also increase the prosperity of already industrialized nations, Canada supports 
all initiatives to open the door to wider and freer international commerce. 
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Posts Abroad 


At the end of October 1963, Canada was represented abroad by the 
following diplomatic and consular posts: 


Embassies (44) 


Argentina! France Peru’ 
Austria Germany Poland 
Belgium? Greece Portugal 
Brazil Guatemala South Africa 
Cameroun? Haiti Spain? 

Chile Indonesia Sweden 
Colombia Tran Switzerland! 
Congo (Leopoldville) Ireland Turkey 
Costa Ricat Israel5 WES .SeRe 
Cuba Italy United Arab Republic! 
Czechoslovakia Japan U.S.A. 
Denmark Lebanoné Uruguay 
Dominican Republic Mexico Venezuela 
Ecuador Netherlands Yugoslavia 
Finland Norway’ 


Offices of High 


Commissioners (12) Consulates General (11) Consulates (4) 
Australia Germany: Duesseldorf 
Britain Hamburg 
Ceylon Iceland: United States: 
Ghana!2 Reykjavik (Honorary) Philadelphia 
India Italy: Detroit 
Jamaica Milan 
Malayals Philippines: Sio Paulo 
New Zealand Manila 
Nigeria! United States: 
Pakistan Boston 
Tanganyika} Chicago 
Trinidad and Tobago Los Angeles 
New Orleans 
New York Military Mission (1) 
San Francisco Berlin 
Seattle 


International Supervisory Commissions (3) 
Cambodia Laos Vietnam 


Permanent Missions to International Organizations (8) 


Brussels: (Canadian Ambassador to Belgium, accredited): ; 
European Economic Community European Atomic Energy Community 
European Coal and Steel Community 


Geneva: New York: 
United Nations United Nations 
Paris: 
North Atlantic Council Organization for European Economic Co-operation and 
Development United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Heads of Post holding Additional Accreditation to: 


1 Paraguay. 2 Luxembourg. 3 Central African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazza- 
ville), and Gabon. 4 Nicaragua, Honduras and Panama. 6 Cyprus. 6 Traq. 
7 Iceland. 8 Bolivia. 3 Morocco. 19 Tunisia. 1 Sudan. 12 Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, Togo, Upper Volta. 13 Burma, Thailand. 14 Sierra Leone, Dahomey, 
Niger, Senegal. 15 Uganda. 


The Commonwealth 


Canada’s foreign policy contains four main elements—maintaining close 
and friendly relations with its southern neighbour on the North American 
continent; continuing support for an effective United Nations; support for 
a strong North Atlantic Treaty Organization; and-the extension and develop- 
ment of a strong Commonwealth of Nations. Of the three international 
groupings just mentioned, the latter is incapable of simple definition but its 
roots stretch far back into history. At the end of 1963 the Commonwealth 


The Canadian High Commis- 

sioner to Uganda presents his 

letter of introduction to the Prime 
Minister. 


was composed of 18 independent countries—Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaysia, Nigeria, Cyprus, Sierra 
Leone, Tanganyika, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Zanzibar and 
Kenya. Flexibility and diversity are hallmarks of the Commonwealth 
association. An examination of the constitutions of the 18 members shows 
that eight of them are monarchies recognizing Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
II as head of state; two countries (Malaysia and Zanzibar) have their own 
monarchs; and eight countries (India, Pakistan, Ghana, Cyprus, Tanganyika, 
Nigeria, Uganda and Kenya) are republics. Not only does the Commonwealth 
offer Canada a close relationship with a group of nations which, despite their 
geographic, economic, racial, cultural and political diversities, find common 
ground in shared traditions and ideals, but the Commonwealth has a particular 
value since this unique association engenders a feeling of goodwill and sense 
of responsibility. Within the Commonwealth family of nations there is 
constant consultation and co-operation in many undertakings. Canada’s 
Overseas economic aid for developing countries continues to be directed in 
the main to Commonwealth territories through the Colombo Plan, the 
Canada-West Indies Aid Program and the Special Commonwealth Africa 
Aid Program (SCAAP). Other forms of mutual assistance, such as military 
training and academic awards, are also supplied through Commonwealth 
channels. 


NATO 


Canada’s defence policy, which is an integral part of its foreign policy, 
is designed to ensure national security and the preservation of world peace 
through collective arrangements within the United Nations and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Canada’s main defence commitments are in 
support of the NATO Alliance. Canada provides substantial forces in NATO 
Europe and the Atlantic area and, through its participation in NORAD, 
contributes forces for the defence of the Canada-United States region of 
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NATO. NATO is much more than a military alliance and Canada takes 
an active part in the work and deliberations of the North Atlantic Council 
which provides the forum where Canada and its NATO partners can exchange 
full and frank information, opinions and intentions on the political, economic, 
cultural and scientific developments of today. 

As a member of the NATO Alliance, Canada continues to participate in 
a Mutual Aid Program with total contributions since 1950 amounting to 
approximately $1,760,000,000. The purpose of this program is to render 
mutual assistance to its allies by the provision of military equipment, air- 
crew training and logistic support for materiel as well as through contributions 
to NATO budgets. 

The Organization for European Economic Co-operation and Development 
co-ordinates foreign aid programs and provides a forum for the discussion of 
trade policy and domestic economic policy. 


The United Nations 


Firm support for the United Nations is an essential element of Canadian 
foreign policy. Canada has contributed over the years to the mediation 
efforts of the Organization in Kashmir, Indonesia and Palestine, and supported 
the collective United Nations action that stopped aggression in Korea. In 
the 1956 Middle East crisis, Canada played a significant role and continues 
to participate in the United Nations Emergency Force. In 1960, Canada 
responded to a United Nations request for support for its operations in the 
Congo by supplying military and civilian specialists and by pledging political 


Members of a detachment 
of 57th Canadian Signal 
Unit at a Congo water 
hole. They are providing 
communications between 
the 3rd Queen’s Own 
Nigerian Regiment at Kon- 
golo and United Nations 
Headquarters in Leopold- 
ville. 


Shortly after Prime Minis- 
ter Pearson attained of- 
fice, he and the late 
President John F. Kennedy 
met at Hyannis Port for a 
series of informal talks. 


and financial support. In 1962, Canada provided aircraft, pilots and main- 
tenance crews to assist the United Nations Temporary Executive Authority 
(UNTEA) in the exercise of its peace-keeping functions in West New Guinea 
and, more recently, has supplied an air unit for the United Nations Yemen 
Observation Mission (UNYOM). 

Canada also continues to support the humanitarian United Nations 
programs for refugees. Since the Second World War, Canada has received 
approximately one quarter of the European refugees who have been resettled 
overseas. 

In the field of disarmament, Canada holds the view that the United 
Nations should play an active role. In the United Nations and as a member 
of the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, Canada has emphasized 
the dangers involved in the testing of nuclear weapons and stressed the 
necessity of concluding an international agreement to halt such tests per- 
manently. Consequently, Canada was one of the first of the non-nuclear 
states to sign on August 8, 1963, the Moscow Treaty banning tests in the 
atmosphere, in outer space and under water. 

Canada also participates directly in the work of the United Nations 
through its membership in various United Nations bodies. During 1963, 
Canada was a member of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the Social 
Commission, the Economic Commission for Latin America, the Executive 
Committee of the office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
and the Governing Council of the Special Fund to provide systematic and 
sustained assistance in fields essential to the integrated technical, economic 
and social development of less developed countries. Canada also participated 
in the work of the Human Rights Commission, the International Law Com- 
mission and the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. Canada 
maintains permanent missions to the United Nations in New York and 
Geneva, in order to follow events in both the headquarters and the European 
office. 

Canada is the sixth largest contributor to the United Nations regular 
budget. In 1963, Canada’s share of the gross regular budget of $93,900,000 
was approximately $2,500,000 (3.12 p.c.) and its assessment for United 
Nations peace-keeping operations in the Middle East and in the Congo was 
about $1,300,000. In addition, Canada makes voluntary contributions to 
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special United Nations programs such as the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance (EPTA), the Special Fund, the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR), the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency in the Middle East (UNRWA). 
Canada’s total assessment and contributions to the United Nations and its 
related bodies, the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) and the 
United Nations Association in Canada totalled approximately $150,000,000 
during the period 1945-62 and in 1963 about $20,000,000. 

Canada has consistently taken an active interest in United Nations 
financial questions, particularly those related to peace-keeping operations, 
which threaten to undermine the Organization’s effectiveness. In this regard 
Canada played an active role as a member of the Working Group of 21 which 
is responsible for studying special methods of financing peace-keeping oper- 
ations. 


Canada and the United States 


Obviously Canadian relations with the United States constitute a very 
important element in Canada’s external relations. Reflected in the day-to- 
day relations between the two countries are not only co-operation and mutual 
respect based upon each country’s recognition of the sovereignty of the other 
but also the interdependence of their common futures. The facts of geography 
and easy communications have encouraged the growth of close and friendly 
relations, and Canada and the United States have chosen to develop and 


A Canadian nurse demonstrates the operation of a radiotherapy unit to students in 
Rangoon, Burma. 


Plaza Canada in Buenos Aires was conceived by the Argentina-Canada Cultural Institute and named 
in July 1961. Canadian maple trees grow in the Plaza and a painting by a Canadian artist hangs in 
Buenos Aires’ City Hall. 


maintain a close partnership in their common defence of democratic govern- 
ment and individual liberties, in economic, trade and cultural relations, in 
scientific research and in the resolution of problems concerning waters along 
their boundaries. 


Canada and the United States are both active members of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, NATO, GATT and OECD. There 
are also many bilateral bodies in which the two countries co-operate. These 
include the Canada-United States Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs, the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, the International Joint 
Commission and many other similar governmental groups. These are in 
addition to the numerous private organizations and professional associations 
fostering good relations and resolving problems between the two neighbours. 


Canada and Latin America 


Canada has completed the establishment of formal diplomatic relations 
with all the Republics of Latin America and now has 14 resident diplomatic 
missions in the region. Its relations with these countries have increased 
appreciably during the past few years, politically, culturally, commercially 
and diplomatically. It belongs to three inter-American organizations linked 
with the Organization of American States: the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, the Inter-American Statistical Institute and the 
Pan American Radio Office. Canada has also been developing closer economic 
ties with Latin America. Since 1961 it has been a member of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin America and has sent observer 
groups to Ministerial meetings of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
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Council, which is an organ of the Organization of American States. Trade 
missions of Canadian businessmen and government officials to Latin American 
countries have been promoted. Of particular importance, the Canadian 
Government has directly facilitated Canadian exports to Latin America 
through the long-term credits it has provided for the export of capital goods 
under the Export Credits Insurance Act. These credits now total more than 
$100,000,000. 

Canada has also participated increasingly in international conferences 
concerned with Latin American affairs. In 1963, Canadian representatives 
attended the Inter-American Conference of Ministers of Labour on the 
Alliance for Progress at Bogota, Colombia as observers; the Tenth Session of 
the Economic Commission for Latin America at Mar del Plata, Argentina; 
the Ninth Pan American Highway Congress at Washington, D.C.; meetings 
of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History at Mexico City; 
and the Directing Council of the Pan American Health Organization as 
observers. 


Canada and the Middle East 


Canada has from the beginning participated fully in UN activities in the 
Middle East which has since the War been a focus of tension and conflict. 
This has made necessary an important UN peace-keeping role. In 1963 
Canadian officers continued to serve with the United Nations Truce Super- 
visory Organization located along Israel’s borders with the neighbouring 
Arab States. Canada was closely associated with the original formation of 
the United Nations Emergency Force and Canadian forces in Sinai and Gaza 
continued in 1963 to be an important component of UNEF. Canada also 
participated in the United Nations Observation Mission in Yemen which was 
given the task in June, 1963, of observing and verifying UAR and Saudi 
Arabian actions to carry out disengagement undertakings. Another facet 
of UN activity in the Middle East is the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA). Canada’s contribution in 1963 
to UNRWA’s essential work for these refugees was $1,000,000. 


Canada and Africa 


Relations with Africa have become increasingly important to Canada 
as many new countries have become independent and have begun to take an 
active part in international affairs. The Heads of 32 independent African 
states met at Addis-Ababa in May, 1963, and formed an organization of 
African Unity which has set up machinery for close co-operation between all 
the independent African states in political, defence, social and economic 
affairs. The African countries hold an influential position at the United 
Nations where they are particularly concerned with the solution of the re- 
maining colonial problems. Canada maintains diplomatic missions in Ghana, 
Nigeria, Cameroun, Congo (Leopoldville), South Africa, Tanganyika and the 
UAR and has diplomatic relations by accreditations from these missions with 
most of the African states. Canada has made an important contribution to 
the United Nations Force in the Congo, providing a contingent of over 300 
communications troops as well as a number of administrative and staff 
personnel. 


The first group of young Canadian university graduates to leave Canada for service abroad, 
under the auspices of the Canadian University Service Overseas, embarked for a flight to the 
Congo in September, 1962. 


Canada and the Far East 


Canada has had extensive contacts, both official and private, with the 
Far East over many years. It maintains resident diplomatic missions in 
Indonesia, Japan, and Malaysia (also accredited to Burma and Thailand), 
and a Consulate-General in the Philippines. There is an important Trade 
Commissioner’s Office in Hong Kong. In addition to normal diplomatic 
relations with the countries of the area and to assistance under the Colombo 
Plan, Canada has, since 1954, had extensive peace-keeping commitments in 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, where Canadian civilian and military officers 
serve with the International Supervisory and Control Commissions created 
by the Geneva Conferences of 1954 and 1961-62. 


Canadian External Aid Programs 


In recognition of the pressing needs of the economically under-developed 
areas of the world, Canada participates in a number of programs of assistance. 
In the past, the major part of such assistance has been extended under Canada’s 
bilateral grant aid programs in the form of Canadian goods and services. 

The oldest and largest of these bilateral grant-aid programs is the 
Colombo Plan in South and Southeast Asia, under which Canada has, since 
1951, made available some $423,000,000 in assistance, most of this amount 
going to the fellow Commonwealth countries of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Malaya with significant amounts of technical assistance being provided to 
the French-speaking states of Southeast Asia. Canadian aid, however, has 
not been limited to South and Southeast Asia and in recent years new pro- 
grams have been introduced. In 1958, when the West Indies Federation 
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was being formed, Canada introduced a $10,000,000 five-year program for the 
area which is being continued as a Commonwealth Caribbean Program for 
the former units of the Federation, as well as British Guiana and British 
Honduras, at a level of $2,100,000 in 1963-64. By the end of the last decade 
the tide of African national independence movements was running strong 
and a program called SCAAP—the Special Commonwealth Africa Aid 
Program—was launched on Commonwealth initiative. Canada agreed 
that its contribution would be $10,500,000 over a three-year period, com- 
mencing in 1961, and the main recipients of Canadian aid have been Nigeria, 
Ghana, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya. At about the same 
time, Canada also introduced a program designed for educational assistance 
to the independent French-speaking states of Africa at an annual level of 
$300,000. Two other programs complete the present roster—the Common- 
wealth Technical Assistance Program, under which small amounts are made 
available for other Commonwealth Territories, and the Commonwealth 
Scholarship Plan under which scholarships are provided for up to 250 Common- 
wealth students to study in Canada each year. 

Capital project assistance, which includes the construction of power 
stations, transmission lines and industrial plants, the supply of machinery 
and equipment and the carrying out of surveys and feasibility studies, accounts 
for nearly half of Canada’s aid expenditures; commodity assistance, or the 
supply of raw materials and foodstuffs, forms only a slightly lower proportion 
of the total effort; while technical assistance, which includes the cost of sending 
individual Canadian teachers or advisers abroad and bringing students to 
Canada, accounts for about 5 p.c. 

These proportions, however, are not similar in individual programs. 
Commodity assistance, for example, has been concentrated on the more 


A Canadian science teacher with his class in Jamaica, serving under the Canada-West Indies 
Program. 
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advanced countries of the Colombo Plan. Countries such as India and 
Pakistan have already achieved a certain degree of industrial development 
and urgently require foreign raw materials to feed existing industry as well 
as project assistance for the creation of new industries. The African countries, 
on the other hand, have not yet generally reached this stage of development 
and their urgent requirement is for technical assistance, including educational 
assistance, to help them create a pool of skilled manpower without which 
industrial development cannot take place. Technical assistance, therefore, 
has formed a much higher proportion (about 60 p.c.) of the Canadian aid 
effort in Africa and such capital assistance as has been provided has been 
largely limited to the construction of schools or the carrying out of basic 
surveys of resources. 

Under these bilateral grant-aid programs, recipient countries propose 
appropriate projects having a high priority in their economic development 
programs to which available aid funds might be devoted. After careful 
consideration and investigation of the proposals of each country, a decision 
is taken in Canada as to the projects which will be undertaken. 

In addition to the bilateral programs described above, Canada con- 
tributes to multilateral economic and technical assistance programs of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, including the United Nations 
Special Fund, the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, 
the United Nations Children’s Fund. Canada also extends loans and advances 
to other international organizations such as the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the International Development 
Association. Under the Export Credits Insurance Act, Canada also is in a 
position to extend commercial credits for development purposes in the under- 
developed countries. 


The Kundah Hydro 
electricity Develop 
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“Whom then do | call educated: first, those who control circumstances instead of being mastered by them; 
those who meet all occasions manfully and act in accordance with intelligent thinking; those who are 
honourable in all dealings, who treat good-naturedly persons and things that are disagreeable; and 
furthermore those who hold their pleasures under control and are not overcome by misfortune; finally, 
those who are not spoiled by success.” 

Isocrates. 


Education 


Education, in the broad sense, is being recognized more and more as 
providing the key toa fuller life. This is perhaps most manifestly conspicuous 
in the struggle now being waged against illiteracy in the under-developed 
countries of the world. But in countries such as Canada, where a system of 
free and compulsory schooling has brought the level of illiteracy down to 
about 2 or 3 p.c., the problem still remains of providing educational oppor- 
tunities for all persons at all levels and of a type suitable for life in the complex 
world of today. 


This effort to meet the educational demands of modern society is revealed 
in many ways: in the greatly increased enrolments in high school and univer- 
sity as larger proportions of young persons and parents recognize the value 
of a thorough education; in the increasing diversification of adult education 
programs, refresher courses, language courses for recent immigrants, etc., 
which indicate the growing realization that education is a continuing experi- 
ence; in the increasing attention devoted to educational research, as reflected 
in the formation of such bodies as the Canadian Council for Research in Educa- 
tion; in the holding of large conferences where educationists and laymen meet 
to discuss education problems; in the increased publicity devoted to education, 
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with many large newspapers now appointing education editors or columnists 
who specialize in articles on education; and, above all, in the increased number 
of Royal Commissions and other official bodies appointed to enquire into the 
state of education in general or some aspect of it. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


Education in Canada is a provincial responsibility with each provincial 
government having a Department of Education or its equivalent. About 95 
p.c. of Canadian children attend schools built and operated by local munici- 
palities but regulated in such matters as curriculum, certification of teaching 
staff, laws governing attendance, and so on, by the provincial Department of 
Education. Such children pay no school fees, the cost of their education being 
borne partly out of local or municipal taxes and partly from the revenues of 
the provincial government. The remaining 5 p.c. of school-age children are 
attending either private schools, where annual fees may range from $50 to 
$2,000, or schools operated by departments of the Federal Government. The 
latter are, specifically, all children living in the Territories, outside provincial 
boundaries; Indian children in the provinces; and children attending schools 
for servicemen’s families overseas and in some of the military establishments in 
Canada. 

Increasing proportions of young people are remaining in school beyond 
the legal school-leaving age to obtain high school diplomas and to proceed to 
university or other post-secondary educational institutions. This is shown by 
comparing the ratio of high school enrolment to total population of high school 
age for a series of years. In 1962-63 the number enrolled in secondary educa- 
tion was 68.9 p.c. of the total population aged 14 to 18, which may be considered 
as roughly corresponding to the high school age group. The corresponding 
percentage for earlier years was 65.7 in 1961-62, 60.9 in 1960-61, 58.0 in 
1959-60, and only 41.6 in the school year 1951-52. Clearly the schools are 
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retaining an increasing proportion of teen-age youth year after year. Census 
statistics corroborate the evidence. In the 1961 Census 58.5 p.c. of persons 
15 to 19 years of age were reported as having attended school during the past 
year in comparison with only 40.4 p.c. in 1951. 


Higher Education 


Enrolment in Canada’s colleges and universities continues to increase at 
a remarkable rate, due in part to the unusually large population just reaching 
college age and in part to the increasing importance and prestige attached to 
a university education. The enrolment of 141,388 full-time students in 1962- 
63 was a record high and an increase of 9.7 p.c. over the comparable total of 
128,894 for the preceding academic year. Of this number it is estimated that 
some 50,500 (or 36 p.c.) were entering university for the first time in 1962-63. 
There is every indication that this rise in enrolment will continue at an increas- 
ing rate during the next few years. The Canadian Universities Foundation 
has predicted that full-time attendance at Canadian institutions of higher 
learning may reach 312,000 by 1970. 

In addition to full-time university-grade enrolment, Canada’s colleges 
and universities in 1962-63 accommodated over 48,000 pre-matriculation 
students, that is, students enrolled in courses for which matriculation is not 
required. Most of these were attending institutions in the Province of Quebec. 
A further 44,067 part-time students were enrolled in university-grade courses, 
and another 7,522 students in university-level correspondence courses. 

Women students formed 27 p.c. of the full-time university-grade enrol- 
ment, 36 p.c. of the enrolment in pre-matriculation courses, and 38 p.c. of the 
part-time university-grade enrolment. 

Most university faculties recorded increased enrolments in 1962-63. 
Exceptions were forestry, secretarial science, and engineering where the enrol- 
ments were from 5.2 p.c. to 1.8 p.c. smaller. Unusually large enrolment 
increases were recorded for some of the smaller faculties, such as music, physio- 
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therapy and occupational therapy, physical and health education, optometry, 
and nursing. 

To accommodate this rapidly increasing enrolment new colleges and 
universities are being formed, while established ones are expanding. For 
example, a new French-language university was created in Moncton, the 
Université de Moncton. The former small French-language universities in 
that province, St. Joseph at St. Joseph and Moncton, Sacré-Coeur at Bathurst 
and Saint-Louis at Edmundston are to hold in abeyance their degree- 
granting powers and become affiliated colleges of the Université de Moncton. 
At the same time, plans are progressing for the establishment of a branch of 
the University of New Brunswick in Saint John. In Quebec, several of the 
classical colleges extended their programs of study to the level of the bac- 
calaureat. In Ontario, plans are going ahead for the opening in a year or 
two of two new universities, Trent in Peterborough and Brock in the Niagara 
peninsula, while two new colleges of education for the training of secondary 
school teachers are also expected to open their doors within two years, one in 
London and one in Kingston. In the west, several new junior colleges have 
been formed or are in the planning stage. On July 1, 1963, Victoria College, 
Victoria, formerly affiliated to the University of British Columbia, became the 
independent University of Victoria. Other institutions to receive a university 
charter are Simon Fraser University, to be located in Burnaby, B.C., and Notre 
Dame University of Nelson, the first church-related institution to be given 
degree-granting powers in Western Canada. 

Enrolment in universities at the graduate level has been keeping pace with 
or slightly exceeding that at the undergraduate level. Even greater pressure 
may be expected in the near future for facilities at the graduate level than at 
the undergraduate, because of the imminent need for staff to handle the increas- 
ing university enrolment, as well as the growing demand for top-level profes- 
sional personnel in industry and government. Schools of graduate studies 
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associated with existing universities are being expanded and some new ones are 
being formed. The recent opening in Toronto of a new institution, Massey 
College, fully designed and equipped exclusively for graduate study, illustrates 
the new emphasis being placed on research and studies beyond the bachelor’s 
level. 

To facilitate the training of potential university professors and assistants 
in numbers sufficient to meet the increasing needs, the Council of the School 
of Graduate Studies of the University of Toronto has approved a plan to 
introduce the Master of Philosophy degree (Phil. M.) in 1964. The Phil. M. 
degree would permit students with an honours B.A. to qualify for teaching 
after two years’ study and the presentation of a dissertation characterized 
by high calibre scholarship rather than exhaustive research embodying new 
knowledge, as is required in the preparation of a Ph. D. thesis. 


Vocational Education 


There are basically three types of institutions offering vocational education 
in Canada: trade schools, vocational high schools, and institutes of technology. 
Each of these performs a different function. 

Trade courses, which include apprenticeship training, usually require 
two or more years of high school but not necessarily high school graduation. 
Most of these courses are given in provincial trade schools and students may 
enroll full-time prior to employment or they may enroll as part-time or 
full-time students under a system of apprenticeship. The main characteristic 
of apprenticeship training is the indenture or contract between the apprentice 
and the employers, registered with the provincial Department of Labour. The 
training itself is given mainly on the job with concurrent attendance in class 
either on a part-time basis or during the day for periods ranging from four to 
twelve weeks a year. Trade schools have one basic aim—to prepare their 
students for a specific occupation. Courses are provided for the building 
trades, the mechanical and metal-working trades, the electrical trades, auto- 
motive trades, and a few others such as barbering, hairdressing, drafting, 
printing and stationary engineering. 

Students in vocational high schools, on the other hand, receive a broader 
training, combining vocational education with some cultural or academic 
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subjects. Students proceed to vocational high schools after completion of 
elementary school, and attend full-time for the whole school year. They 
are not committed to any particular occupation as are the students in trade 
schools and after successful completion of a four-year course they graduate 
with a high school diploma. The heaviest enrolment in these schools is in 
commercial subjects such as typing, bookkeeping and business law; but many 
students are enrolled in technical subjects such as motor mechanics and 
building trades. In some vocational high schools courses in agriculture and 
home economics are also offered. 

The institutes of technology offer specialized instruction in many subjects 
such as electronics, metallurgy, industrial laboratory technology, etc. Stu- 
dents graduate, after two- or three-year courses, as trained technicians qualified 
to assist engineers, scientists, and other professionals. High school graduation 
is a prerequisite for these courses. Some institutes of technology operate a 
department which offers courses at the trade level. 

In 1962-63 some 11,900 students were enrolled in 31 publicly-controlled 
institutions offering post-secondary technical courses. Since this isa relatively 
new education field in Canada and since a number of new institutes of tech- 
nology are presently under construction, it is expected that the enrolment will 
sharply increase in the next few years and thus more technicians will become 
available. 

In all, close to 165,000 students were enrolled in 1960-61 in publicly- 
operated vocational schools of the three types mentioned above. Yet much 
vocational education is conducted under private auspices. In 1960-61, some 
23,000 were reported in part-time or full-time attendance at 239 private trade 
schools, while 40,000 were attending 248 private business schools. In addition, 
some 40,000 Canadians were enrolled in correspondence courses obtained from 
private trade or business schools. 

The figures quoted above fail to tell the full extent of vocational education. 
The amount of on-the-job training is not known, but must be considerable. 
Also, many larger firms provide in-service training for their own employees, 
either through direct instruction or by correspondence. 

Some professional organizations make provision for refresher courses 
in their own fields. Finally, in the Armed Services, many servicemen and 
cadets avail themselves of exceptional opportunities to acquire trade or tech- 
nical skills which they use later in civilian life. 


Adult Education 


Adult education courses are designed for. persons, beyond the age of 
compulsory schooling and not attending school full-time, who wish to broaden 
themselves intellectually, occupationally or culturally. They include part- 
time evening courses, full-time short courses, correspondence courses, hobby 
classes, informal lectures, and discussion groups. In addition to classes and 
courses which register enrolment, public lectures, film showings, dramatic and 
musical performances provide adult education opportunities in many parts 
of the country. 

Interest in adult education activities is increasing, the total reported 
enrolment having increased from 522,207 in 1957-58 to 886,152 in 1960-61, 
or by 69.7 p.c. over the three-year period. However, it is estimated that 
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these figures represent only about 60 p.c. of the total, since some part-time 
courses and other activities are not reported. 

One need for adult education is revealed by the 1961 Census, which 
showed that almost half of the population 15 years of age and over not attend- 
ing school (or 5,166,346 persons) had no schooling, or had elementary educa- 
tion only. The age distribution shows that 74.5 p.c. of these persons were 
under 60 years of age, and 11.3 p.c. were under 25 years of age. Nevertheless, 
surveys have shown that these are not the persons, by and large, who avail 
themselves of opportunities for adult education. It would appear that per- 
sons who have already acquired a fairly sound education are more inclined to 
continue learning in adult years. Perhaps the very act of acquiring an educa- 
tion itself creates the stimulus or state of mind needed for further education. 

Rapid expansion of vocational courses for adults has resulted from the 
passage of the new Technical and Vocational Assistance Training Act in 
December, 1960. Administered by the federal Department of Labour, this 
Act offers substantial financial assistance to provincial governments engaged 
in the operation of apprenticeship training programs, supervisory training and 
development, classes for the disabled, and vocational training of all kinds, 
whether in manufacturing, agriculture, fishing, forestry, or any other primary 
or secondary industry. The assistance provided by the Federal Government 
under this Act also includes a capital assistance program to provide more 
facilities for full-time and part-time vocational training. 

Other types of government-assisted adult education programs include 
night school and correspondence courses in a wide variety of fields; fundamental 
or literacy classes, chiefly for Indians and Eskimos, and, in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, for the Métis, that is, persons of mixed Indian and white 
extraction; correspondence courses for members of the active Armed Services, 
retired military personnel, inmates of institutions, and civil servants; and 
language and citizenship classes for immigrants. 

Most universities are concerned with the promotion of part-time courses 
for adults, in addition to other activities such as evening lecture series, discus- 
sion groups, and film showings. Enrolment in part-time university credit 
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courses almost doubled from 38,176 in 1958 to 75,176 in 1961. The Univer- 
sities of St. Francis Xavier and Sacré-Coeur promote undertakings designed 
to raise living standards among the farming and fishing communities of the 
Maritime Provinces, with emphasis on co-operative organization. The 
University of Saskatchewan conducts courses in community development tech- 
niques and also carries on field projects in remote areas of the province in 
co-operation with the Provincial Government. St. Patrick’s College in Ottawa 
and the University of Manitoba similarly offer professional training courses in 
community development. 


Boards of Education in most of the larger cities provide opportunities 
for part-time courses for adults—academic, vocational, and cultural or hobby 
courses. The trend now in several cities is to establish a permanent centre 
for adult education, often in a school building no longer needed for children, 
in the central part of the city. These centres offer both part-time and full- 
time courses for adults. 


International Aspects of Education 


A visitor to any Canadian university campus today could hardly fail to 
notice students of many nationalities and from all parts of the world mingling 
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with Canadian students. This has been a growing trend in recent years; in 
1961-62 about 7,900 students from outside Canada were enrolled in Canadian 
institutions of higher learning, or about one sixteenth of the total enrolment. 
Many of these students, except those from the United States, came to Canada 
under the aegis of various student aid programs, and their reasons for coming 
were many and varied. The fact remains that their presence has created a 
more international, more cosmopolitan atmosphere in Canadian university 
life. 

University authorities are confronted with new problems as the result of 
this influx of students with non-Anglo-Saxon or non-French backgrounds. 
Language barriers often impose severe handicaps on foreign students. Uni- 
versities also feel some responsibility, not only for the academic progress of 
these students, but also for their social integration into the life of the institution 
and the community of which it forms a part. The extent to which they are 
successful varies widely, but the great majority of foreign students report 
that they have no serious difficulties in such matters as understanding the 
language, obtaining accommodation, or making friends. 

The movement of university students into Canada from other countries 
is almost balanced by the movement of Canadians abroad for further study. 
The outward flow of Canadian students is mainly to the United States, but 
fairly large numbers also enroll in the better known British and European 
universities. While non-Canadian students enrolling in Canadian universities 
are fairly proportionately divided between undergraduates and graduate 
students, the outward movement of Canadian students is mostly at the grad- 
uate level. This situation may change as the developing countries build more 
of their own universities, and as the number of graduate schools in this country 
increases. 

Educational links between Canada and other countries are not confined 
to university students, however. There has always been some transfer of 
university staff across national boundaries, and, for many years, a system of 
teacher exchanges at the elementary-secondary level has operated on a limited 
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scale. This has taken the form of one-year exchanges between individual 
teachers in comparable positions, and the exchanges have generally been 
confined to English-speaking countries. 

In recent years the efforts of UNESCO and other international agencies 
to combat illiteracy in under-developed countries has resulted in a growing 
number of Canadian teachers and education administrators accepting tem- 
porary appointments abroad—generally in the newly independent nations of 
Africa and the Far East—to assist in the teaching of children, in the training 
of native-born teachers, or in the organization of a viable education system. 
These appointments are proving beneficial, not only to the receiving country, 
but to Canada, since the returning teachers and administrators, through 
their broadened experience, can be expected to provide more effective teaching 
or administering in the education field. 


Statistics of Canadian Education 
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Full-Time Courses (1961-62) 
Elementary and Secondary Education: 


ublictandgscepakaterschoolsiamna yas sass rene 24,791 162,135 4,189,758 

National Defence schools (overseas)............... 22 378 7,937 
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Higher Education: 
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Teacher Training: 
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Vocational Education: 
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Lotals ney sinister gris ee ee 27,517 188,670 
Part-Time Courses for Adults (1960-61) 

Publicly-operated: 

ACA EM IC sheieya rere tetra Ren oh ed dn eae Gee 97 , 533 

NViocationall Seti scare ee it te eee a teacttn aes se 220,318 

Others (socialecnltiiralnetes) een ee ee en ee see He 318,215 
Universities and Colleges: 

Academic, for credit toward a degree............... 32 es 75,176 

Other(extension=setcs)aee ee ee ete 39 soe 119,255 
Meachermtrainingemscicutions see rae aie ean eee 206 A 36,232 
Privatesbusinessischoolssmnm ae mene er een eee 113 at 25,607 
Privatextradetschools-set. eer roe... te eee 69 ats 54,048 
Puplicsibranies semen werd ee eee tere ae ee ee 35 ae 4,470 


1 Includes schools in the Territories administered by the Federal Government. 

2 Day, residential, and hospital schools administered by the Federal Government. 
3 Included under ‘‘Higher Education’’. 

4 Included under ‘‘Public and separate schools’’. 

... Not available. 
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Libraries 


Canadian libraries are organized to serve the general public, through 
networks of municipal, regional and provincial public library services in each 
province; students are provided with academic libraries in schools and uni- 
versities; and special occupational groups are served by government, profes- 
sional, business and technical libraries. 


The National Library. The National Library, formally established in 1953, 
publishes Canadiana, a monthly bibliography of books, pamphlets and music 
published in Canada or relating to Canada and including federal and provincial 
government publications; maintains the National Union Catalogue; and is 
building an extensive general collection of books with special emphasis on the 
humanities, music and the social sciences. 


During the calendar year 1962 Canadiana listed 11,155 separate items 
in library cataloguing form and was used extensively in Canada and abroad. 


The National Union Catalogue includes about 5,000,000 entries, listing 
volumes in 203 important Canadian libraries, and is kept up to date by 
reports of new accessions. Libraries of all kinds, in Canada and abroad, use 
this catalogue to locate books for inter-library loan purposes. During 1962-63 
20,357 enquiries were received. 


The National Library lends its books (other than the reference collection) 
to libraries across the country for the use of their patrons. The collection 
now in use includes nearly 350,000 books, microcards and microfilms, but is 
limited by lack of space and facilities, while housed in temporary quarters. 
The National Library building is now under construction. 


A school library is an important part of most schools. 


A summer camp for crippled children. Camping is an important part of childhood in Canada, and there are 
many camps for children handicapped physically, mentally or economically. 


Health 


In the field of health services, 1963 was mainly a year of consolidation and 
extension of the programs planned and initiated in earlier years, although there 
were some new developments. 

The Royal Commission on Health Services neared completion of its 
study of existing services and future needs. Its report and recommendations 
were expected in early 1964. 

The implementation of the Medical Care Insurance Act in Saskatchewan 
on July 23, 1962, introduced into Canada the first plan compulsorily covering 
the entire population of a province for comprehensive medical care services. 
The plan is administered by a public commission which collects the revenues 
(from premiums, corporation and personal income taxes, and a portion of a 
retail sales tax) and makes disbursements. Doctors practise on a fee-for- 
service basis and may, if they wish, receive payments through voluntary 
agencies or directly from patients. Alberta and Ontario during 1963 pre- 
pared legislation designed to extend the coverage and scope of plans offered 
by private and non-profit medical care insurance agencies on a voluntary basis. 
In both provinces, government involvement was to be confined to setting out 
optimum levels of premiums and of comprehensive benefits for approved and 
licensed voluntary agencies, and providing subsidization from general revenues 
of premiums for those residents who could not afford the cost of the premiums. 
The Alberta plan came into force in October 1963. In Ontario a bill, ‘An 
Act Respecting Medical Services Insurance’, was given second reading (i.e., 
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approval in principle) on April 25 and referred to a Public Committee for 
study. The committee began public hearings later in the year. 


Apart from Saskatchewan, insurance across Canada for medical care 
continued in 1963 to be based on voluntary enrolment in plans, some under 
sponsorship of the organized medical profession, co-operatives and similar 
associations and others under commercial auspices. These voluntary plans 
covered almost half the population. More than 98 p.c. of the population 
continued to be covered under the nation-wide Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services program operated by the provinces with federal financial, 
technical and consultive support. 


Early in 1963, the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission, reporting 
on the manufacture, distribution and sale of drugs in Canada, recommended, 
among other things, that patents with respect to drugs be abolished, this 
being stated to be the only practicable method that would lead to reductions 
in the prices of drugs in Canada. 


Public health services have been strengthened. The tragic discovery 
early in 1962 that a number of babies were born with deformed limbs, pre- 
sumably because their mothers had taken thalidomide early in pregnancy, 
focussed attention on the legislation controlling the introduction of new drugs. 
Three amendments were made to the Food and Drug Act to tighten control 
over the manufacture and distribution of drugs, and the federal Medical 
Rehabilitation Grant was increased to provide funds for the 'care and treat- 
ment of children whose deformities were attributable to thalidomide. The 
poliomyelitis immunization program was continued in 1963 using both the 
inactivated (Salk) vaccine and the live oral polio virus (Sabin) vaccine. 
Interest in mental illness and mental retardation continued to grow and new 
approaches to these major problems were being explored. Rehabilitation 
services for disabled and chronically ill persons continued to develop. 


Health Services 


In the administration of health services in Canada, the various health 
professions, hospitals and other institutions, government departments con- 
cerned with health, voluntary agencies, teaching and research institutions all 
have important roles. Provincial governments bear the main responsibility, 
with the municipalities often exercising considerable authority over health 
matters delegated to them by provincial legislation. The Federal Govern- 
ment has jurisdiction over a number of health matters of a national character 
and provides financial and technical assistance to provincial health and 
hospital services. 

The Department of National Health and Welfare is the chief federal 
agency in health matters. Long established responsibilities include the 
administration of food and drug legislation (including narcotic control), 
quarantine, immigration and sick mariners services, and health care for 
Indians and Eskimos and other special groups. In matters of health planning, 
research and development of services, the Department assists the provinces 
in a consultant and co-ordinating capacity. Financial assistance in support 
of health and hospital services is provided through the National Health 
Grants Program and the nation-wide hospital insurance scheme. 


Construction of hospital and related 
buildings continues at a very high 
level across Canada. Three ex- 
amples are the new general hospital 
at Peace River, Alberta; the magni- 
ficent new nurses’ training school and 
residence attached to the General 
Hospital in St. John’s, Newfoundland 
(right); and the New Brunswick pro- 
vincial hospital and school for re- 
tarded children shown under con- 
struction and expected to open during 


1964, 


Wherever skiers congregate, devoted volunteers may be seen, skilled in first aid and 
ready with special equipment to give help when needed. 


The Departments of Veterans Affairs and of National Defence administer 
health care programs. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is responsible for 
the collection, analysis and publication of health statistics, and the Medical 
Research Council and Defence Research Board support medical research 
programs. In addition, the Department of Labour plays an important role 
in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons, while the Department 
of Agriculture has certain health responsibilities connected with food pro- 
duction. 

The provinces administer a broad range of public health services, either 
directly or in co-operation with the municipalities, as well as new functions 
in the field of hospital insurance. The main categories of provincial and 
local health services comprise general public health services, primarily of 
a preventive nature; services for specific diseases or disabilities, combining 
prevention, treatment and rehabilitation services; and services related to 
general medical and hospital care. 

Although governmental health activities have increased steadily in scope, 
the health professions and voluntary agencies and institutions have partici- 
pated directly in all health advances by supplying services, initiating new 
activities, stimulating better standards and developing public and _profes- 
sional education. These agencies supplement the services of the federal, 
provincial, and local authorities in many health fields and play a leading role 
in increasing public awareness of health needs and in promoting health 
measures to meet them. 


Public Health Services. To ensure the protection and care of commu- 
nity health, organized services deal with environmental sanitation, com- 
municable disease control, child and maternal health, health education, vital 
statistics, public health laboratories, occupational health, dental public 
health, and nutrition services. To maintain standards in programs dealing 
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with the health of man in his physical and social environment, special train- 
ing is required in such fields as sanitary engineering, industrial hygiene and 
public health nursing. In recent years, new environmental problems have 
emerged in the form of air pollution, water pollution, and radiation hazards, 
which require extensive public health research and safeguards. 


Tuberculosis. Heartening progress has been made in the fight against 
tuberculosis. Services include free hospitalization and drug treatment, 
follow-up of arrested tuberculosis cases, and special case-finding programs 
for the early detection of new infection. The number of beds set up in 
all institutions has declined from a peak of 18,977 in 1953 to 12,603 at the end 
of 1961. The annual death rate dropped from 12.5 to 4.2 per 100,000 popula- 
tion over the same period. 


Mental Illness. The wide field of mental illness constitutes the largest 
health problem in Canada. In 1961 total operating cost of mental hospitals 
was over $132,000,000. In addition, the costs of treatment provided by 
mental health clinics and after-care centres, day and night hospitals, training 
schools and workshops for the mentally retarded, alcoholism clinics together 
with the amounts spent on research and training of personnel, add many 
more millions to the total cost. 

Bolder and more vigorous experiments are being introduced. Patient 
treatment has been improved through use of new drugs and various group 
therapies provided by better trained staff. More use is being made of open 
wards which permit patients to move at will through other areas of the 
hospital and the hospital grounds; some patients may be permitted to leave 
the grounds without supervision. Many institutions encourage use of 
weekend privileges and holidays with families and relatives. Valuable assist- 
ance in the development of recreational activities for patients has been 
provided through the voluntary visiting service organized by community 
groups of the Canadian Mental Health Association. More community 
services are developing for patients who can be treated at home or who need 
a short period of in-patient care. Psychiatric units in general hospitals and 
community clinics are admitting increased numbers of patients. Services 
have improved also for retarded children and adults through the treatment 
and training facilities organized by branches of the Canadian Association 


for Retarded Children. 


Services for the Chronically Ill and Disabled. Public health and reha- 
bilitation agencies are broadening their activities to control chronic diseases 
and to restore disabled persons to usefulness. In most provinces, home care 
services are being developed through home nursing, physiotherapy, and 
homemakers’ services and co-ordinated home care programs. Provincial 
agencies are also concerned with improving out-of-hospital services for long- 
term patients in nursing homes and homes for the aged. 

Outpatient clincs for conditions more prevalent in the older age groups 
such as glaucoma, diabetes, arthritis, cardiovascular diseases and mental 
illness are being extended by the general hospitals. Diagnostic and treatment 
services for conditions primarily found in children including congenital 
anomalies, speech and hearing disorders, vision defects, cystic fibrosis and 
hemophilia are available in the larger cities. Both public and voluntary 
agencies are promoting health education on alcoholism and smoking, and 
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several pilot projects for treatment of drug addiction have started in Ontario 
and British Columbia. 

Vocational rehabilitation services for the disabled are co-ordinated under 
authority of the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act imple- 
mented in nine provinces. With the co-operation of voluntary agencies, 
hospitals, physicians and the health, welfare and education departments, the 
provincial programs make available comprehensive medical, social and 
vocational rehabilitation services. Several provinces maintain disabled per- 
sons registries and have set up co-ordinating committees on rehabilitation. 
Special rehabilitation programs are provided for war veterans, Indians and 
Eskimos by federal agencies, and for injured workmen by provincial work- 
men’s compensation boards. 

Efforts to rehabilitate children deformed by the drug thalidomide will 
benefit children with other congenital anomalies and handicapped children 
generally. Provincial health departments have set up special treatment and 
care programs for this group, and have trained medical-social teams to treat 
juvenile amputees. Research and training units, which will study rehabilita- 
tion procedures and the uses of prosthetic devices, have been established at 
the Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal and the Ontario Crippled Children’s 
Centre, Toronto. In order that all handicapped children can be identified 
and rehabilitated, studies are being made of the uses of case registries at 
provincial and local levels. 

Other events have created more awareness of the problems of handi- 
capped persons. The Province of Saskatchewan has published its Aged and 
Long-term Illness Survey, a unique document which stresses the ancillary 
health aid services needed to keep the aged active and independent in their 
owncommunities. Also with the objective of aiding the disabled to participate 
fully in community life, the Associate Committee on the National Building 
Code is preparing a guide on building standards for the handicapped. 


The Nightingale School 
of Nursing in Toronto 
was opened in 1960 
and operates on an 
unusual principle. The 
school was built on 
land donated by the 
New Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital and is owned by 
the Province of Ontario. 
It is sponsored by the 
Ontario Hospital Ser- 
vices Commission and 
operated by a Board 
of Trustees. The facil- 
ities of several hos- 
pitals, health and social 
agencies are used for 
the students’ clinical 
experiences. 
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Welfare 


Welfare programs in 
Canada are mainly con- 
ducted by provincial and 
municipal governments and 
by voluntary agencies. 
The role of the Federal 
Government is primarily 
that of providing consultant 
and financial assistance, al- 
though it provides welfare 
services to those for whom 
it has a statutory responsi- 
bility—Indians, Eskimos, 
present and past members 
of the Armed Services, and 
so on. 

The Federal Govern- 
ment announced in the sum- 
mer of 1963 that it proposed 
to introduce a compulsory, 
wage-related, old age insurance program for employees, with coverage for the 
self-employed on a voluntary basis. Subsequently, the government of Quebec 
announced that it would introduce its own program of compulsory old age 
insurance and that Quebec would not participate in the proposed Canada 
Pension Plan. 


The various proposals were discussed at a number of provincial con- 
ferences and the Federal Government announced in November 1963 that the 
legislation would be proceeded with early in 1964. 


Family Allowances. Family allowances are paid, normally to the mother, 
for children under 16 years of age born in Canada or who have been resident 
in Canada for one year. Allowances are paid by the Federal Government from 
general revenues, involve no means test and are not considered income for 
tax purposes. They are paid at the monthly rate of $6 for children under 10 
years and $8 for children 10 to 15 years of age. Family assistance is paid at 
the same rates for each child in Canada under 16 years of age supported by 
an immigrant who has landed for permanent residence in Canada or by a 
Canadian returning to Canada to reside permanently. It is paid for a period 
of one year, until the child is eligible for family allowances. 


Old Age Security. A pension of $75 a month is paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment to all persons aged 70 or over who have been resident in Canada at least 
ten years. It is financed through a 3-p.c. sales tax, a 3-p.c. tax on net cor- 
poration income and, subject to a maximum limit of $120 a year, a 4-p.c. tax 
on personal net taxable income. Payment of the pension outside the country 
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is made for six months in any case, and indefinitely for a person who has 
had 25 years residence since age 21. 

Recipients of old age security who are in need may receive supplementary 
aid under provincial general assistance programs. 


Unemployment Insurance. The Unemployment Insurance Act provides 
for a co-ordinated program of unemployment insurance and for an employ- 
ment service through offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
across Canada. In general, all employed persons, with certain excluded 
occupations such as agriculture (with minor exceptions), domestic services 
and school teaching, are insured irrespective of length of residence, if their 
annual earnings do not exceed $5,460. Additional information giving rates 
of contribution and benefit as well as the operations of the service appears 
on pp. 89-91, 


Old Age Assistance, Disabled and Blind Persons Allowances. Assistance 
of up to $65 a month is paid under the Old Age Assistance Act to needy per- 
sons aged 65 to 69 years; under the Disabled Persons Act to those 18 years of 
age or over who are totally and permanently disabled; and under the Blind 
Persons Act to blind persons aged 18 or over. In each case there is a residence 
requirement of ten years, and the allowance is subject to a means test. On 
Dec. 1, 1963, enabling legislation was passed providing for payment of up to 
$75 a month in old age assistance; its implementation will follow amendment 
of provincial regulations. 

For old age assistance and disability allowances, total annual income 
may not exceed $1,140 for a single person, $1,980 for a married couple and 
$2,340 for a married couple, one of whom is blind. For blindness allowances 
it may not exceed $1,380 for a single blind person, $1,860 for an unmarried 


The architect’s drawing of the 
new 18-storey administration 
building for the Department 
of National Health and Wel- 
fare. A landmark, visible 
from almost any point in 
Ottawa and Hull, it is ex- 
pected to be opened during 
1964. 


Twilight Lodge in Red Deer, Alberta, is one of more than 50 establishments to provide 
older residents with comfort, housing and companionship. They are dispersed through- 
out the province so that residents can be close to their former homes. In addition to the 
central lodge, which has double and single bedrooms, five lounges, a dining room, a 
handicraft room, laundry, etc., and which houses 50 people, there are also self-contained 
units for elderly couples and single women. There is no means tests, although rents are 
low. Each lodge, which costs more than $200,000, is administered by a local foundation. 


blind person caring for a dependent child, $2,340 for a married couple when 
one spouse is blind and $2,460 for a married couple when both are blind. 

Programs are administered by the provinces; the Federal Government 
reimburses the provinces for one half the payments for old age assistance 
and disability allowances and for three quarters of those for blindness 
allowances. 

Supplementary payments are available under the provincial general 
assistance legislation for those recipients who are in need. The amount is 
determined largely through an individual assessment of need which takes 
into consideration the recipient’s requirements and resources. 


Mothers’ Allowances. Allowances to certain needy mothers with dependent 
children are provided by all provinces, in some through Mothers’ Allowances 
Acts, in others through general social assistance legislation. Assistance is 
granted to widows, mothers with husbands in mental hospitals, mothers who 
are deserted and mothers whose husbands are disabled. Some provinces 
provide also for mothers with husbands in penal institutions and for divorced, 
separated and unmarried mothers. To be eligible, an applicant must be 
caring for one or more children and must meet specified conditions of need and 
residence and, in some provinces, of character or competence and, in one 
province, of citizenship. 


General Assistance. Aid is provided in all provinces to persons in need 
who cannot qualify under programs designed for specific groups. Assistance 
is normally determined by the local authority and is given on the basis of a 
means or needs test. In general the municipalities administer the program, 
with provincial governments assuming responsibility in unorganized territory. 
In four provinces, however, aid to certain groups of people requiring long-term 
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assistance is administered by the province. All provinces provide for 
substantial reimbursement to municipalities for relief expenditures except 
in Newfoundland where the provincial government administers all forms of 
general assistance. Under the terms of the Unemployment Assistance Act, 
the Federal Government shares with the provinces and their municipalities 
50 p.c. of the cost of assistance payments to unemployed persons. Immigrants 
in their first year in Canada may receive aid through the local authority 
under an agreement made with the province whereby costs are shared by the 
provincial and federal governments, or they may be referred directly to the 
local office of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


National Welfare Grants 


The National Welfare Grants program, consisting of general welfare and 
professional training grants and welfare research grants, was initiated by the 
Federal Government in 1962, and is administered by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. The general welfare grants provide funds 
for demonstration and other projects to improve welfare administration, to 
develop provincial consultative and co-ordinating services, and to strengthen 
and extend public and voluntary welfare services. Funds are also available 
for bursaries for graduate study at Canadian Schools of Social Work, for 
scholarships and fellowships, for short-term staff training programs, and for 
teaching and field instruction grants to Canadian Schools of Social Work. 
Grants are on a matching basis with the provinces, except for research grants, 
grants to Schools of Social Work for teaching and field instruction, and grants 
for scholarships and fellowships. 


First aid classes are available 
to young and old. 
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Fitness and Recreation 


All provinces and most of the larger municipalities operate active fitness 
and recreation programs, both through the organization of community services 
and through the school systems. 


The Federal Fitness and Amateur Sport Act of 1961 provides federal aid 
and stimulus to fitness and recreation activity through three main channels: 
grants to national organizations, grants to the provinces for province-wide 
and community projects, and activities carried on directly by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, which administers the program, with the aid 
of a National Advisory Council and a federal-provincial committee of officials. 
Training of staff for physical education and recreation is emphasized through 
grants for fellowships and other forms of aid for graduate and undergraduate 
students, training courses for voluntary leaders, courses in coaching, and a 
program of technical education. Grants are also made to encourage amateur 
sport and assist Canadian participation in international competition. 


International Welfare 

Canada plays an active role in a number of international agencies con- 
cerned with social welfare and social development. Prominent among such 
organizations is the United Nations Social Commission, in which Canada 
currently holds membership with representation provided by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. Canada is also a member of the 
Executive Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), and the 
Department also provides representation on this body. Other international 


An elderly guest relaxing out- 

side the Provincial Geriatric 

Centre at Melfort, Saskat- 
chewan. 


The trend in new “Y” buildings is to combine men’s and women’s associations under one 
roof, 


organizations in whose work the Department participates are the Inter- 
national Labour Office, with special regard to social security matters, and the 
International Social Security Association. Also, on behalf of the External 
Aid Office, the Department of National Health and Welfare arranges pro- 
grams in social welfare and related fields for trainees coming to Canada under 
the auspices of the United Nations and bilateral technical assistance pro- 
grams, and assists with the recruitment of Canadian advisers to developing 
countries. Among Canadian voluntary agencies there is also widbspread 
nterest and activity in fostering social welfare internationally. 


Other Welfare Services 


Provincial and municipal government departments, in addition to 
administering income maintenance programs, offer a number of other services 
to the community. There are wide differences in the degree to which services 
have been developed. These may include child welfare and old age services, 
public housing, post-sanatorium rehabilitation programs, nursery and day 
care programs, recreation, family and juvenile courts and other correctional 
services, and the maintenance, supervision and licensing of welfare institutions. 

An important role in meeting the needs of families is also played by 
voluntary family service agencies, of which there are 100 in the principal 
centres throughout the country. These agencies, which sometimes combine 
certain child welfare services with their family programs, were among the 
pioneer welfare agencies of Canada; their emphasis today is largely on case- 
work and counselling, though groupwork techniques are now being introduced. 

In addition to family agencies, more specialized organizations are avail- 
able in some centres to meet particular needs. Homemaker services, recrea- 
tion, day care centres, services for special groups such as the aged, immigrants, 
youth groups and former prisoners are among those provided by voluntary 
agencies, with co-ordination of services in the larger centres a function of 
the local welfare council. Ethnic and religious groups also provide a variety 
of services to special groups. 

Voluntary agencies are financed by public contributions, usually through 
a united fund or community chest, and some may also be assisted by grants 
from municipal, provincial or federal governments. 
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Child Welfare and Protection. Services for children, especially those 
suffering from parental neglect or deprived of normal home life, were among 
Canada’s earliest welfare programs. Child welfare agencies in most Canadian 
communities increasingly emphasize casework designed to strengthen the 
family’s capacity to care for its children. Where placement is essential, 
children may be made wards of child welfare agencies either temporarily 
pending the improvement of home conditions or permanently where a return 
to the home is not envisaged. Action to transfer the guardianship of children 
from a parent to an agency is taken only on court authority. 


The unmarried mother is assisted in social and legal problems and when 
the decision is to place the child, adoption is the plan normally made. More 
than 13,000 adoptions are completed in Canada annually. 


Children in the care of agencies and not placed for adoption are usually 
cared for in foster homes, though institutions are still used extensively. 
Specialized institutions care for children having emotional disturbances or 
problems which cannot be met adequately in the normal foster home. Rapid 
expansion is occurring in community services for retarded children and many 
centres have classes and schools for them. 


Child welfare services are provided under provincial legislation and all 
provinces have some central authority. Except in Quebec, the program may 
be administered by the provincial authority itself or may be delegated to local 
children’s aid societies, which are voluntary agencies with local boards of 
directors supervised and assisted financially by the province. Services are 
operated provincially in Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, 
and to a large extent in Alberta, where there is also some delegation of 
authority to the municipalities. In Ontario and New Brunswick, services are 


Home care services for patients 
who can benefit from treatment 
in their own homes are carried out in 
Montreal, Toronto and Moose Jaw 
with the co-operation of physicians, 
hospitals and voluntary agencies. 
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administered by a network of children’s aid societies covering the entire 
province; in British Columbia, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, children’s aid 
societies serve some areas with the province providing direct services elsewhere. 
In Quebec, child welfare services are provided by agencies and institutions 
under private, and largely religious, auspices with provincial supervision and 
grants toward child maintenance being administered by the Department of 
Family and Social Welfare. 


Services for the Aged. A variety of welfare services is offered under public 
and voluntary auspices to older persons in many communities. These 
include informational, counselling and referral services, friendly visiting, 
housing, registries and homemaker services. Voluntary services are provided 
in several cities by family agencies and in a few by agencies organized specially 
to serve older persons. A large number of clubs and some centres have been 
established to provide recreational and social activities. Some centres 
provide casework, counselling and employment services. 

In recent years a number of specially designed low-rental housing projects 
have been built for older persons, particularly in Ontario and the four western 
provinces. Generally these have been financed by a combination of federal 
low-interest loans, provincial grants and municipal and voluntary contribu- 
tions. Welfare institutions are maintained to care for many older people who 
do not require hospital care. These are operated mainly by municipal govern- 
ments or voluntary and religious organizations, generally with some form of 
public aid. An effort is made in some provinces to place well, older persons in 
small boarding homes. The aged who are chronically ill are cared for in 
chronic and convalescent hospitals, private or public nursing homes and in 
homes for the aged and infirm. 


Nature study comes, literally, to life at summer camp. 
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Correctional Services. 
The responsibility for Cana- 
da’s adult correctional serv- 
ices is shared by the federal 
and provincial governments. 
Institutions that care for pris- 
oners who receive a sentence 
of two years or more are a 
federal responsibility; institu- 
tions for short-term prisoners 
are under provincial jurisdic- 
tion. Voluntary welfare 
agencies do much of the pa- 
role supervision and provide 
after-care service. The juve- 
nile services are provincial 
with institutional care and 
preventive services under the 
auspices of voluntary welfare 
agencies in some provinces. 


A night view of the War Memorial at Confederation Vetera ns Affairs 


Square, Ottawa. : 
Of "as population of 


18,238,247 at the 1961 Cens- 
us, 1,056,586 males were war veterans. Of these 188,239 had served in World 
War I or in campaigns prior to 1914, 833,680 had served in World War Il, 
35,649 had served in Korea, 32,117 did not specify where they had served and 
approximately 33,000 had served in more than one war. 


Canada provides under the Veterans Charter, benefits for veterans and 
their dependants, for the widows and orphans of servicemen who died as a 
result of war service, and for those of deceased veterans who meet certain 
eligibility requirements. 

The benefits affecting the largest number of people are disability and 
dependants pensions, war veterans allowances, treatment, land settlement 
and home construction. The statistical highlights of the principal benefits, 
still available under the Veterans Charter, are shown in the statement below, 
as at September 30, 1963: 


Veterans and Liability 
Dependants or Cost 
No. $ 

Disability and Dependants Pensions.................. 180,803 169 ,649 ,901 
Wate CteranseAllowances senate ate Tames earn ne 81,767 83,937,547 
Patient days (Sept. 30, 1962, to Septa5 Oe 1963) hes eee DIOL O92 64,125,498 1 
Assisted under Veterans’ Land Act (cumulative)........ 92,990 564,896,595 
Trainees, Children of War Dead (cumulative).......... 3,207 3,293 ,829 
Unclaimed Re-establishment Credit................... 60,224 9,059,188 
Veteransalnstirance manne. ac ie ee A ee fe 30,060 94,822,518 


1 Before recoveries. 
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The new 66-bed Veterans Pavilion, attached to the St. John’s General 
Hospital, St. John’s, Newfoundland, was opened for patients in February 
1963, and the offices of the Senior Treatment Medical Officer and the Canadian 
Pension Commission were moved there. By the end of the year, plans for 
the improvement and extension of the medical services at Shaughnessy 
Hospital, Vancouver, were in the final stages, and tenders had been received 
for the construction of a new Veterans Home in Saskatoon, to replace the 
old airport hospital which has been used for this purpose since the end of 
World War II. 


Under an amendment to the Veterans’ Land Act, passed in April 1962, 
the Veterans Land Administration made available low-cost group life assur- 
ance for established veterans still indebted under their VLA contracts. 
Offered in July, approximately 2,000 such veterans had taken advantage of 
this protection by the end of December 1963. 


The Korea Book of Remembrance, listing the names of the 516 Canadians 
who gave their lives in the United Nations operations to restore peace in 
Korea, was dedicated on November 11, 1962 by the Governor General, and 
was placed on display temporarily in the Memorial Chamber in the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Ottawa. 


On October 23, 1963, the world premiere of the film, ‘‘Fields of Sacrifice’’, 
produced for the Department of Veterans Affairs by the National Film Board, 
was held in Ottawa. Premiere showings were subsequently held in the 
provincial capitals of Canada, the French version, ‘‘Champs d’Honneur”, 
being shown in Quebec City on November 20. 


While most Canadians are celebrating Dominion Day on July Ist each year, Newfoundland is 
observing Remembrance Day in memory of the tragic decimation of the Newfoundland Regiment in 
the Battle of Beaumont Hamel on July Ist, 1916. 


The phenomenal increase in the number of women in the labour 

forcé is due mainly to the number of married women who re-entered 

or remained at work after marriage. There are more married 
than single women in the labour force today. 


Canadians at Work 


The Canadian population has increased from 12,292,000 at June 1, 1946 
to 18,570,000 at June 1, 1962. During the same period, the population of 
working age, that is, persons 14 years of age and over, rose from 8,779,000 to 
12,224,000. As the population grew so did the total labour force, but at a 
slightly lower rate. In 1946, the total labour force averaged 4,829,000, 
representing 55.0 p.c. of the population of working age. By 1962, it had risen 
to 6,608,000, but the participation rate had declined slightly to 54.1 p.c, 

The rate of growth of the labour force has not been the same for women 
as for men. Since 1946 there has been a gradual decline in male labour force 
participation. Although the number of men in the labour force increased by 
more than 1,000,000, the percentage of men of working age in the labour 
force dropped to 79.3 in 1962 from 85.1 in 1946. This decline can be attributed 
to reduced participation by male youths and older men. In 1946, about three 
fifths of the men 14-19 years of age and almost half of the men 65 years of 
age and older were in the labour force. By 1962 their proportions were 
reduced to about two fifths and one quarter, respectively. 


Men in the Labour Force, 1946 and 1962 


ee eee eee ee_ee—_—_ee 
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1946 1962 
tee te Partici- Ryieeh Partici- 
Distri- : Distri- d 
Number : pation Number P pation 
bution Ratet bution Ratel 

7000 p.c 7000 p.c. 

3,746 100.0 85.1 4,820 100.0 79.3 
376 10.0 60.5 365 Uo 39.6 
434 11.6 88.9 525 10.9 89.0 

1,652 44.1 97.1 BOG 47.2 Dil 7 

1,079 28.8 93.4 1,474 30.6 O17 
205 S55) 47.5 179 Sir 28.4 


1 The labour force participation rate for any group is the percentage of the total popula- 
tion in that group in the labour force. 


A striking feature of the postwar period has been the marked increase 
in the number of women in the Canadian labour force. 
immediately following the war, the number of women in the labour force 
declined slightly. Thereafter, it grew at an increasing rate, particularly 


from 1953. 


In the three years 


The average annual rate of increase in the labour force between 


1953 and 1962 was 4.5 p.c. for women as compared to 1.5 p.c. for men. In 
a total labour force averaging 6,608,000 in 1962, there were 1,789,000 women; 
of these, 866,000 were married. 


Women in the Labour Force, 1946 and 1962 


ee 


1946 1962 
Age Ags Ar 
ran: Partici- nee Partici- 
Group Number Feet pation Number ets pation 
Rate! Rate! 
7000 p.c 7000 p.c. 
Total 14 years and 

OVEL NA ae 1,082 100.0 24.7 1,789 100.0 29.1 
HAST 0% Her Sack eaescs 237 DAS SYl off 278 15555 S10 
20a 24 oes ee che 260 24.0 48.0 308 Wie2 49.7 
DS 4 4 en le pero 401 37.1 23.2 702 39.2 29 
AS O4 ee Gk wis ete 163 ye th 1553) 464 25.9 29.4 
OSE eke ree 21 1.9 5.0 38 QA Bees 


Mee The labour force participation rate for any group is the percentage of the total popula- 
tion in that group in the labour force. 


The increase in the female work force during this period consisted largely 
of women who either re-entered or remained in the labour force after marriage. 
While only 12.1 p.c. of all married women were in the labour force in 1953, 
by 1962 their participation rate had reached 21.6 p.c. By contrast, the rate 
for single women declined from 53.4 p.c. to 50.5 p.c. during the same period, 
and there are now more married than single women in the labour force. In 
1962 the proportions were 48.4 p.c. married, 41.7 p.c. single and 9.9 p.c. 
“other’’, which includes women who were widowed, divorced or legally separ- 
ated. 


One in three of Canada’s workers lives 

in Ontario. This man is checking thick- 

ness as sheet foam is sliced from the 
original polyether block. 


One in four of Canada’s workers lives in Quebec. These women are engaged 
in yarn finishing operations. 


One in five of Canada’s workers lives in the Prairies. These men are building 
a road through the “bog” in northern Manitoba. 
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One in ten of Canada’s 
workers lives in British 
Columbia. These fisher- 
men are brailing salmon 
from a fishing net. 


Distribution of Employment by Region, 1953 and 1962 


Region 1953 1962 
*000 pecs 7000 p.c 

Canad arr ea ee Cee CT nee 5,235 100.0 6,217 100.0 
NXtlanticneocecc tees eras ee a ere orate 478 9.1 536 8.6 
OuUehbecne rere Oe Ao Oe ETE 1,480 28.3 1,703 27.4 
OnEALIO NS Se ene 1,907 36.4 2,308 Sil 
Prairies Meee eee CR eee 938 17.9 ae ail 179 

Be ficial on ca.0e sin aati MMe ns Masry Bu o8t cee 432 8.3 558 9.0 


There were no appreciable changes between 1953 and 1962 in the regional 
distribution of theemployed. Almost two out of every three employed persons 
live in Ontario and Quebec. Agricultural employment continues to be con- 
centrated in the prairies region, Ontario and Quebec. In the Atlantic region 
and British Columbia it constitutes only about 10 p.c. of the total. 


Between 1953 and 1962 employment declined by 24 p.c. in agriculture and 
by 12 p.c. in other primary industries which include forestry, fishing and min- 
ing. All other industry groups experienced increases in employment ranging 
between 10 p.c. in transportation and 64 p.c. in service. There was little 
change in employment during the period for the goods-producing sector, but 
in the service-producing sector employment rose by 39 p.c. 
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Employment by Industry, 1953 and 1962 


Percentage 
1953 1962 Change 
7000 7000 

All Industries 22 a5 cts sve oh 5,235 6,217 +19 
Goods-Producing Industries. .5:.5555500040- 2,788 2,824 + 1 
NQLICUIEUTE Sree oe oe SE Eee 858 653 —24 
Otherserimaryalndustries sneer 200 Solid, —12 
Manutactiiin genni ee eee er 1,384 1,567 +13 
Construction Meee oe ee ee 347 429 +24 
Service-Producing Industries............... 2,446 3,393 +39 
Transportation and Other Utilities. ..... 481 Sai +10 
Bl Wes Ka Mee cue Sa Sere on Ming Paci Sam em A Biel 816 1,002 +23 
Miman@e eae cn trp ceee Heicasne: aie ee 165 248 +50 
SET VA C@e the ens sdas Bec sos entice ee ee 984 1,615 +64 


“A 


Unemployment Insurance - 


In July 1940, an Unemployment Insurance Act provided Canada with 
a contributory scheme of unemployment insurance and a nation-wide free 
employment service. Administration of the Act is entrusted to an Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, consisting of a Chief Commissioner and two 
commissioners—one appointed after consultation with organized labour and 
one after consultation with employers. Regional and local offices strategically 
located across the country handle applications for employment and claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit. Persons applying for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit are required first to register with the National Employment 
Service. 


One in ten of Canada’s work- 

ers lives in the Atlantic prov- 

inces. This young lathe worker 
lives in Nova Scotia. 
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Coverage is compul- 
sory in that all persons 
employed under a con- 
tract of service are in- 
sured unless specifically 
excepted. Exceptions 
include such employ- 
ments as agriculture, 
domestic service, school 


4 
: 
‘ 
; 
& 
: 
$ 


teaching and those em- 
ployed on other than an 
hourly, daily, piece or 
mileage basis with 
annual earnings exceed- 
ing $5,460. Persons em- 
ployed on an_ hourly, 
daily, piece or mileage 
basis are insured regard- 
less of earnings level. 
As of June 1963 it was 
estimated that about 80 
p.c. of non-agricultural 
paid workers came under 
the scope of the Act. 
Equal contributions are 
required from employers 
and employees, the spec- 
ific amount to be deter- 
mined by the weekly 
earnings of the employee. The Federal Coen adds one fifth of this total 
and pays administration costs. In order to protect, in some measure, the 
standard of living of the wage-earner when unemployed, the weekly benefit 
rate is related to the weekly contribution which varies between defined earnings 
classes. The contribution schedule contains 12 classes, ranging from 10 cents 
where weekly earnings are under $9.00 to 94 cents in respect of weekly earnings 
of $69.00 or over. Maximum weekly benefit rates are $27.00 to persons 
claiming at the single person rate and $36.00 for those with dependants. 
Maximum entitlement in dollars is a function of previous contributory employ- 
ment and the current weekly benefit rate. An allowable earnings feature 
provides automatic adjustment of weekly benefit where earnings in a week 
exceed 50 p.c. of the claimant’s benefit rate. 

The Act contains a special provision whereby the usual contribution 
requirements are relaxed somewhat during a 53-month period commencing 
with the first week of December each year. During this interval workers 
unable to fulfil the normal requirements for benefit may draw seasonal benefit 
if they have at least 15 weeks in insured employment during the fiscal year, 
or have terminated benefit since the previous mid-May. During the period 
December 1, 1962 to May 18, 1963 about 40 p.c. of the benefit periods estab- 
lished were identified as ‘‘seasonal benefit periods”’ 


An Indian student at Sir John Franklin School in 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., is taking a vocational course in 
mechanics. 
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Estimates of the Insured Population under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, August 1962—August 1963 


Total Employed Claimants 

No. No. No. 
1962——Alretist 3ih foc Reis ed 4,022,000 3,823,300 198,700 
septembete.2 Sie srs te cen MOR aso 3,998 ,000 3,800,200 197,800 
October Lakes deat eee ee 4,009 ,000 3,764,900 244,100 
Noveniber23 Oe eyean yun ioc eee 4,110,000 3,735,800 374,200 
IDecem Dens lessen see eee 4,223,000 3,631,000 592 ,000 
1963—JanWary Slates. ee ee eee 4,259,000 3,555,900 703 , 100 
Rebruarye2 Since ne cis eten cot tous teen 4,264,000 3,543,500 720,500 
IMAL CH? Oe etree ia Aen os 4,242,000 3,556,700 685 , 300 
APTS ONS ee Meet oe he ie ee Ee 4,173,000 3,607 , 100 565 ,900 
May Foleo arr ee eo RIO sen ee 3,996 ,000 3,725,100 270,900 
UTER2 Siew een we ie Ms a ee. ke | 4,068 ,000 3,847,700 220,300 
lve SIRy pee mee oh Reet arta es 4,078,000 3,859 ,000 219,000 
MIgust sO er err ne ol ee. Mees ee ee 4,065 ,000 3,872,500 192 ,500 


During the 12 months ending September 1963 a total of 2,095,000 initial 
and renewal claims for benefit were filed at local offices. On the average, 
414,500 persons were on claim at the end of each month during this period. 
Benefit payments amounted to $401,100,000. For the 12 months ending 
September 1962 comparable data were 2,243,000 claims filed, 417,600 claim- 
ants and payments amounting to $410,900,000. 


National Employment Service. The National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission provides a public employment service 
on a national basis to all workers and employers in Canada. Its main purpose 
is to organize the labour market in the most effective manner in bringing 
together employers and work seekers. 


Making cream cheese at a dairy school in Quebec. 
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Important features of the National Employment Service operations are 
the employment counselling service to those entering or re-entering employ- 
ment, the counselling and selective placement service to handicapped workers 
and the specialized employment service to employers and workers in the exec- 
utive and professional fields. During the year ending September 30, 1963, 
the 200 local National Employment Service offices effected 1,200,000 place- 
ments in vacancies listed with National Employment Service by employers. 
Included in this total were 63,400 placements which involved movement of 
workers to employment in other than their area of residence. In the same 
period 221,000 counselling interviews were accorded workers entering or 
re-entering the employment market.) 


Weekly Average Hours and Wages. Since 1945, hours of work of hourly- 
rated wage-earners have declined, generally by less than 5 p.c., except in 
construction where shortages of materials and labour limited activity in the 
early postwar years. The length of the standard work week was reduced 
during this period. However, the comparatively small differences between 
1962 and 1963 were more closely related to changing amounts of short-time 
and overtime. Average weekly wages have more than doubled since the 
war; the largest percentage gains were recorded in construction, manufacturing 
and mining. Substantial increases have occurred in all industries and areas 
among the provinces. The varying industrial composition of the reported 
employment has an important effect on levels and trends of earnings. 


Average Weekly Hours and Wages of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in 
Specified Provinces and Industries, 1946, 1962 and 1963 


NotE: These statistics, relating to the last pay periods in the month, are calculated from 
monthly returns furnished by establishments usually employing 15 persons and over. 


Change in Change in 


Average Average Average Average 
Industry and Province Weekly Hours Weekly Wages ene Wages. ane 


1946 | 1962 | 1963 || 1946 | 1962 | 1963 || 1946 | 1962 | 1946 | 1962 


No. | No. | No $ $ $ p.c p.c p.c. | p.c 
Industry 

Mining geo eee 42.7| 42.0] 42.1] 37.53] 91.53] 93.81]— 1.4 0.2} 150.0) 2.5 
Manufacturing........ 42.7| 40.9] 40.9] 30.15] 76.58] 79.11]|— 4.2 — | 162.4] 3.3 

Durable goods...... 42.8] 41.3] 41.4! 33.00] 83.91] 86.80] — 3.3 0.2) 163.0} 3.4 

Non-durable goods. .| 41.8] 40.5] 40.4] 26.92] 69.72] 71.78I|— 3.4]— 0.3] 166.6] 3.0 
Construction er eee 38.4] 40.7) 40.9] 29.53] 83.76] 87.43 6.5 0.5] 196.1] 4.4 
Senvices?. 325 we eee 43.1] 38.4] 37.9] 20.08} 41.91] 42.97//—12.1]— 1.3] 114.0] 2.5 

Provinces— 
Manufacturing 

Newfoundland........ ae 40.8] 41.0] .. 68.11} 67.77] .. 0.5 ; —0.5 
Prince Edward Island..| 45.8] 42.1] 40.1!) 20.93] 49.76] 49.66]|—12.5|— 4.8] 137.3] —0.2 
INOVOESCOtia a ee 43.4| 40.9] 40.9] 29.86] 66.77] 68.55]— 5.8 — | 129.6) 2.7 
New Brunswick....... 45.2| 41.5] 41.2] 29.19} 66.99] 67.52]|— 8.9] — 0.7] 131.3] 0.8 
OUEDeCH es. wae ee 44.6] 41.7) 41.6] 28.95] 70.55] 72.41]|— 6.7] — 0.2] 150.1] 2.6 
Ontarionense ee 41.8} 40.9} 41.0) 35.53] 80.55] 83.481— 1.9 O22 135.0\ 3.6 
Manitobaneeia eee 42.1} 39.8] 40.1]| 33.60} 69.86] 72.19] — 4.8 ORS e114 9 | Resas 
Saskatchewan........ 41.9) 39.0} 38.8] 29.54; 77.97) 78.76] — 7.4|— 0.5] 166.6] 1.0 
Alberta. hans hee 42.1} 40.0} 39.7] 30.52] 79.36] 80.17] — 5.7|/— 0.8] 162.7] 1.0 
British Columbia...... 40.3] 37.8] 38.1] 34.30} 85.95} 89.711— 5.5 0.8} 161.5] 4.4 
SS SSS SSS SS eS SSS 


1 Estimated on the basis of statistics available for 8 months of 1962. 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 
.. Signifies not available. 
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Labour Legislation 


There is in Canada a large body of labour law establishing minimum 
terms and conditions of employment and regulating relations between em- 
ployers and trade unions. Most such laws are within the provincial field of 
responsibility, but federal labour laws apply to an important group of inter- 
provincial industries, mainly transportation and communication. 

Laws dealing with wages and wage security are important to many 
employees. All provinces are now active in the minimum wage field and, with 
one exception, set minimum rates for workers of both sexes. In Nova Scotia, 
the minimum wage law applies only to women. In Ontario and Prince Edward 
Island, minimum rates for men were fixed for the first time in 1963. The 
Ontario rates were applied initially to the highly industrialized Toronto- 
Hamilton-Oshawa area but will be extended to other parts of the province. 
In Prince Edward Island, a new minimum wage order was made, applying 
to most male workers in the province. Minimum rates vary from a general 
rate of 35 cents an hour for women and 50 cents an hour for men in New- 
foundland to $1 an hour for workers of both sexes in factories, shops, hotels, 
hospitals and other workplaces in British Columbia. Rates in excess of $1 
an hour have been set for certain skilled occupations in British Columbia, 
Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick. Ina number of provinces a lower rate 
than the general minimum applies during a probationary period of employ- 
ment. 

In recent years wage payment and collection laws have been tightened in 
a number of provinces, particularly in Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
These laws, which vary as to the type of protection provided, deal with such 
matters as the manner and frequency of payment of wages, the furnishing of 
bonds or other security for the payment of wages by certain employers, and 
provision for the collection of unpaid wages. 


Boys learning motor mechanics in a Nova Scotia trade school. 


This welder in Bathurst, New 

Brunswick, is one of about 

15,000 people engaged in 
shipbuilding. 


Equal pay Acts in eight provinces, and a federal law applying to industries 
subject to regulation by Parliament, establish the principle of equal pay for 
men and women for substantially similar work, and provide a procedure 
under which a woman may make a complaint that her employer is not observ- 
ing the principle in his establishment in respect of her rate of pay. If, on 
investigation, a complaint is found to be justified by the facts, the employer 
will be required to remedy the matter. 

Minimum wages and maximum hours of work are set for specified indus- 
tries in defined areas under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act and under 
industrial standards or similar laws in seven provinces. Under this legisla- 
tion, standards agreed upon by the major part of the industry may be applied 
by government order to the whole industry. 

Five provinces have laws of general application regulating hours of work. 
Government regulation of hours of work takes two different forms. The laws 
of Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario set a maximum number of hours 
per day and per week (8 hours in a day and 44 or 48 ina week) beyond which 
an employee must not work. The Manitoba and Saskatchewan Acts regulate 
hours through the requirement that an overtime rate of one and one-half 
times the regular rate must be paid if work is continued beyond specified 
daily and weekly hours [in Manitoba, 8 and 48 hours (men) and 8 and 44 hours 
(women); in Saskatchewan, 8 and 44 hours]. In some provinces working 
hours of certain classes of employees are regulated under other statutes. 

Workers are entitled to an annual vacation with pay after a specified 
period of service under eight provincial laws and a federal law. For employees 
in undertakings subject to the jurisdiction of Parliament the vacation provided 
is one week after one year of service and two weeks after two years. In New 
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Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec, a worker is entitled to a vaca- 
tion with pay of one week after a year of employment; in Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, an employee must be granted a 
two weeks’ vacation with pay after working one year. The Saskatchewan 
Act further provides for a three weeks’ vacation after five years’ service with 
the same employer. The New Brunswick legislation applies only to mining, 
construction, and the canning and packing industries. 

Legislation setting minimum standards to be observed in industrial 
workplaces so as to secure the safety and health of employees has been revised 
in recent years and new safeguards provided to protect workers from the 
hazards of modern industrial processes and equipment. A new Loggers’ 
Safety Act and revised regulations designed to protect workers engaged in 
compressed air and caisson work in Ontario were among the safety measures 
adopted in 1963. In New Brunswick, an Industrial Safety Council, repre- 
senting labour, management and government, was established in 1962 to 
promote and co-ordinate industrial safety activities in the province. 


Compensation for disablement caused by a work accident or industrial 
disease is provided under a workmen’s compensation law in each province 
applying to a wide range of industries and occupations. Compensation is 
paid at the rate of 75 p.c. of average earnings, subject to the provision that 
earnings above a specified maximum may not be taken into account. The 
ceiling on annual earnings in the various Acts ranges from $4,000 to $6,000. 
After the period of temporary disability is over, any permanent disability 
resulting from the accident is determined, and an award made in the form of 
a life pension oralump sum. In fatal cases, dependants are paid fixed monthly 
amounts. Compensation and medical aid are paid from an accident fund to 


Men cutting ice at Kirkland Lake, 

Ontario, are part of the self- 

employed segment of the labour 
force. 
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which employers are required to contribute and which provides a system of 
mutual insurance. Federal laws provide compensation for certain seamen and 
for employees of the federal public service. 

All provinces have apprenticeship laws providing for an organized pro- 
cedure of on-the-job and school training in designated skilled trades. Pro- 
vision is also made in most provinces for the issue of certificates of qualifica- 
tion to tradesmen in certain trades on a voluntary basis. In some provinces 
it is compulsory for certain classes of tradesmen to hold a certificate of com- 
petency. 

Federal and provincial labour relations Acts assert the right of workers 
to join trade unions, place an obligation on an employer to recognize and deal 
with a representative trade union, and set out the rules of conduct that apply 
to the trade union, the employees and the employer in the collective bargain- 
ing relationship. 

The worker’s right to organize is effectively protected by provisions which 
prohibit an employer from discriminating against an employee for union 
activity or from interfering in trade union affairs. The procedures for 
enforcing compliance with these provisions have been revised in Ontario and 
Quebec in recent years to make the labour relations board of the province the 
tribunal for dealing with complaints. 

The main function of the labour relations boards which operate in each 
province and in the federal field of jurisdiction is to determine whether a 
trade union has the support of the majority of employees it claims to represent 
and whether the proposed unit of employees is appropriate for collective 
bargaining. Once the board has satisfied itself on these points and has 


Linemen trainees of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission are playing a game of aerial 
handball to teach them freedom of movement while relying on the safety of their belts and spurs. 
The instructor on the ground keeps the ball in play. 


Operating a 20-ton-capacity 

guy derrick in large construc- 

tion projects is a highly skilled 
job. 


certified a union as the exclusive bargaining agent of the employees, there is 
an obligation on the employer and the trade union to negotiate with a view 
to concluding a collective agreement. 

The terms agreed upon in negotiation are set down in a collective agree- 
ment which is binding on both parties and upon the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit for a period of at least a year and sometimes two or three years. 
While the agreement is in force, disputes are required to be settled by a 
grievance procedure culminating in arbitration, and a work stoppage is pro- 
hibited. 

If during negotiations the parties are unable to conclude a collective 
agreement, they must make further efforts with the assistance of a govern- 
ment conciliation officer, and, if the difference still remains unresolved, it may 
be referred to a tripartite conciliation board. Not until all the procedures 
prescribed for reaching a settlement have been complied with are the parties 
free to engage in a strike or lockout. 

In some provinces certain classes of employees engaged in essential 
services, such as firemen, policemen or hospital employees, are subject to 
special provisions for dispute settlement. For these employees, if agreement 
cannot be reached on wages and other working conditions, the issues are 
determined by final and binding arbitration. 

Over the past ten years a number of steps have been taken in Canada to 
express a public policy against discrimination on grounds of race, colour, 
religion or national origin. In six provinces and in the federal field of juris- 
diction, fair employment practices Acts prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment or in trade union membership on these grounds and provide a means of 
redress to any person discriminated against contrary to the legislation. The 
same six provinces also have Acts providing that places to which the public 
is customarily admitted must be open to all without regard to race, colour, 
religion or national origin, and in Quebec discrimination by owners or keepers 
of hotels, restaurants or camping grounds is prohibited. In Nova Scotia and 
Ontario, discrimination is also forbidden in the rental of apartments. 
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In 1962 all the Ontario anti-discrimination legislation was combined in 
a Human Rights Code, and the Ontario Human Rights Commission was given 
the responsibility of administering the Code and of promoting the observance 
of the human rights program. In 1963 the Nova Scotia Legislature passed a 
Human Rights Act, consolidating, with some amendments, the province’s 
Fair Employment Practices Act, Equal Pay Act and Fair Accommodation 
Practices Act. 


Legislation providing for a scheme of portable pensions for workers was 
passed in Ontario in 1963. The only previous legislative provision for retire- 
ment pensions was a plan, under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, for 
construction workers in the Montreal area. 


Labour Organizations 


A total of 1,449,200 workers belonged to labour organizations active in 
Canada at the beginning of 1963; this represents an increase of almost two 
p.c. over the previous year’s membership. Seventy-five p.c. of the organized 
workers were members of unions affiliated with the Canadian Labour Congress. 
Of the unions within the CLC, a major group belonged also to the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) 
in the United States. Another eight p.c. of union membership in Canada was 
in unions affiliated with the Confederation of National Trade Unions, while 
16 p.c. of the total was represented by unaffiliated international, national or 
local unions. About two p.c. of the total union membership in Canada 
belonged to unions having no affiliation with a central labour body in Canada 


but linked with the AFL-CIO. 


The 1963 union membership total represents a net increase of 26,000 
during the past year. Sixteen unions operating in Canada reported increases 
of 1,000 members or more. The Steelworkers, with an increase of 8,000, 
recorded the largest increase for any single union; another substantial gain 
in membership—4,300—was reported by the Auto Workers. A number of 


These tobacco growers 
are part of the one 
eighth of the labour 
force engaged in agri- 
culture. 


Some of the 85 trade unionists enrolled in the first seven-week course of the Labour 
College of Canada, inaugurated in 1963. Courses include economics, political science, 
sociology, history and trade unionism and were given at the University of Montreal. 


unions experienced a falling-off in membership during the year. The 1963 
membership of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers was down by 8,000 from 
1962, the Teamsters’ membership was smaller by 3,500 and the Seafarers 
reported 2,400 fewer members than in the previous year. Four other unions 
experienced decreases of 1,000 or more members during the year. 


Of the 1,449,200 union members reported in 1963, 1,031,700 belonged to 
international unions which have branches both in Canada and the United 
States, and in most cases belong to central labour bodies in both countries. 
Of the 110 international unions active in Canada in January 1963, 87 unions 
with 882,200 members were affiliated with the CLC and the AFL-CIO; 
three unions with 12,600 members were affiliated with the CLC only, and 10 
unions with 30,500 members were affiliated only with the AFL-CIO. The 
remaining 10 international unions, accounting for some 106,300 members, 
were without any affiliation. 


National unions active in Canada numbered 51, with 350,900 members 
at January 1963. Affiliated with the CLC were 18 of these unions, with 
163,200 members, while the 13 federations within the Confederation of 
National. Trade Unions had a membership of 104,500. The remaining 20 
national unions with a combined membership of 83,200 were without affiia- 
tion. 

International and national unions had almost 1,382,600 members in 
a total of 161 unions at the beginning of 1963. The Canadian membership 
in these unions ranged in size from less than 10 to the 90,000 members re- 
ported by the United Steelworkers of America. The International Union, 
United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, with an increase of 4,300 members to a total of 61,100 takes over as 
second in size from the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America with 60,200 members. Among national unions, the National Union 
of Public Employees with 52,900 members continues to rank first in size for 
the fifth consecutive year, ahead of the 35,200-member Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers. 

The grand total of 1,449,200 members reported by labour organizations 
in 1963 was equal to about 30 p.c. of the estimated total number of non- 
agricultural paid workers in Canada. 
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Ice sculpture is a general feature of winter carnivals. This one depicts the team of brawny 
paddlers competing in the race over ice and water in the St. Lawrence River before 
Quebec. 


Canadians at Play 


Canada is truly a traveller’s paradise, with its diversity of scenery, its 
picturesque regional characteristics, its variations in climate and its wealth 
of special attractions in every season of the year. 


There are, of course, the great cities with their theatres, their ballets, 
their art galleries, their museums and their historic sites. The largest and 
most cosmopolitan metropolitan area is that of Montreal, with a population 
of 2,109,509, and the second largest is Toronto, with a population of 1,824,481. 
Vancouver, with 790,165 people, Winnipeg, with 475,989, Ottawa, with 
429,750, and Hamilton, with 395,189, come next. 


In January and February, when most of the land is blanketed with 
snow, bonspiels— local, regional and international—are the order of the day. 
Winter sports are highlighted by ski-meets, skating championships and hockey 
playoffs. Many regions hold winter carnivals, the most elaborate being the 
ones held in Quebec and at Ste-Agathe-des-Monts in the Laurentian Mountains 
north of Montreal. These go on for weeks and are featured by carnival 
parades, night ski-ing festivals, ice canoe races, dogsled derbies, masquerades 
and costume balls, street dancing in an ice palace and a generally pervasive 
spirit of revelry. 
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In March, the regional drama festivals begin, to culminate during May 
in the awarding of the year’s Bessborough Trophy to the winning amateur 
production of all Canada. The Annual Winter Sports Carnival is held at 
St. Anthony, Newfoundland; the National Sportsmen’s Show in Toronto; 
the Western Canadian Fiddlers Championships in Alberta; the Macdonald 
Brier Curling Championships in Brandon, Manitoba; and, in the stock country 
of the prairies, the spring bull and calf sales draw many visitors. 

In April, spring is heralded in by the Montreal Botanical Gardens Spring 
Flower Show, and householders seek new ideas at the National Home Show 
in Toronto. In May, travellers load their cameras with colour film and, 
depending on what part of Canada they are in, flock to the Annapolis Apple 
Blossom Festival in Nova Scotia, the Tulip Festival in Ottawa or the Victoria 
Spring Garden Festival. Members of the Victoria, B.C., Welsh Community 
hold their Annual Gymanfu Ganu (Song Festival), and the Vancouver 
International Festival opens in Vancouver. In 1963, Whitehorse, Y.T., 
held a Northern International Drama Festival. In 1963 the city of Alberni, 
B.C., celebrated its 50th anniversary. 


June marks the opening of the Stratford Shakespearean Festival which 
runs until September, and of the summer theatre season. In the West, local 
stampedes and rodeos are held and competitors test their skill at calf-roping, 
broncho-riding and chuck-wagon-racing in preparation for the greatest show 
of them all, the world-famous Calgary Stampede, held in July. Horse shows 
and local stampedes continue throughout the summer and autumn. The 
24th of June is a day for province-wide celebration in two provinces, for it is 
Discovery Day in Newfoundland and St. Jean Baptiste Day in Quebec. 
The four-day Flin Flon Trout Festival opens in Manitoba and in Revelstoke, 
British Columbia, where the last spike was hammered in the transcontinental 
railway in 1885, Golden Spike Days mingle nostalgia with the excitement of a 
parade and sports events. In Ottawa, June marks the beginning of the 


At another winter carnival, this time in Timagami, Ontario, ski-doo races provide plenty of excitement. 
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colourful ceremony of the Changing of the Guard on Parliament Hill which 
is performed each morning until the end of August. 

The lasting influence of their Scottish forebears is particularly evident 
among the Maritimers. In Nova Scotia during July are held the Gathering 
of the Clans and Fishermen’s Reunion at Pugwash, the Highland Games at 
Antigonish and the Cape Breton Gathering at Sydney River, while a Highland 
Gathering is also held at Rothesay, New Brunswick. Canadian National 
Highland Games Championships are held in Toronto in August. At St. 
Ann’s, Nova Scotia, the Gaelic College of Celtic Arts and Crafts conducts a 
summer school and festival. Another annual gathering, but of a different 
ethnic group, is the Banff Indian Days held amid the grandeur of the Rockies. 
At Port Dalhousie, Ontario, the world’s largest rowing regatta—The Royal 
Canadian Henley—is held and at Welland, Ontario, the Welland Rose 
Festival lasts three days. At the 30th Annual Lake Couchiching Conference 
at Geneva Park, Ontario, international experts in current events headline a 
week of discussions. The most succulent July celebration is the Lobster 
Carnival at Summerside, Prince Edward Island. A Pion-Era, presented at 
Saskatoon, features exhibits of machinery and household equipment used by 
pioneers. 

In July 1963, the Pacific International Regatta was held in Vancouver 
and the town of Smithers, B.C., on the Skeena River, celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee. 

In August, the oldest organized sports event in North America takes 


place—the St. John’s Annual Regatta in Newfoundland. Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick hold Old Home Weeks and Newcastle, N.B., is 


Log-rolling, along with tree-chopping and water-boiling, are competitive events on sports 
days programs. Endeavouring to manoeuvre each other into the water, these log-rollers 
are performing at All Sooke Day at Sooke, B.C. 


A rainbow captured over Niagara Falls, one of Canada’s most popular tourist centres. 


the site of the Miramichi Song Festival. Nova Scotia is host to the North 
American Canoe Championships at Dartmouth, the Gaelic Mod at St. 
Ann’s and the Nova Scotia Festival of the Arts and Crafts at Tatamagouche. 
In 1963 the Montreal Festivals of the Arts, the St. Maurice Valley Festival 
and the Riviére du Loup Festival opened. In Ontario, the Glengarry High- 
land Games are held at Maxville and, at Brantford, the Annual Six Nations 
Indian Pageant. The Annual Music Festival opens at Stratford and in 
Toronto the world’s largest annual fair—the Canadian National Exhibition— 
opens its gates to 3,000,000 visitors. In 1963, the second annual figure- 
skating school opened at Banff, as did the Banff Summer Festival of drama, 
opera, ballet, choral and orchestral music. Square-dancing jamborees and 
salmon derbies are held in many centres in British Columbia. 


During August, annual exhibitions are held in towns and cities from coast 
to coast. In British Columbia, there is an International Regatta at Kelowna, 
Loggers Sports Day at Squamish and the Pacific National Exhibition opens 
in Vancouver. In the Yukon, Dawson City celebrates Discovery Day. 


In September, fall fairs are the order of the day. In Nova Scotia, the 
Fisheries Exhibition and Fishermen’s Reunion is held at Lunenburg. Foot- 
ball fans from coast to coast set aside Saturday afternoon to watch, in person 
if possible, or over television, the series of games that culminates in the 
tremendous celebrations of the Grey Cup Game. During the fall, horse 


A miniature English village in 
southern Ontario is a tourist 
attraction that evokes nostal- 
gia among British immigrants. 


shows are held in many centres, the largest and best known show being that 
at the Royal Winter Fair in Toronto in November. 


The autumn of the year is the season for enthusiasts in the art of colour 
photography, particularly in the East, where the maples provide an unfor- 
gettable spectacle in red and gold and bronze. When the first snow falls, 
hundreds of resorts prepare for the changeover from guests equipped with 
golf clubs and tennis racquets to those with skis and skates. 


Many travellers come not to be entertained, but to entertain themselves 
as family groups and a familiar sight on almost any road is the family car 
laden with camping equipment or drawing a trailer. Some of the most 
spectacularly beautiful scenic tracts have been designated as National 
Parks by the Federal Government. They are equipped with the facilities 
and services that make them ideal playgrounds in every season of the year 
for people of every taste. Swimmers have their choice of hot mineral springs 
in the mountain parks, clear freshwater lakes in the prairie and eastern parks, 
and salt water in the provinces bordering the Atlantic. Dressing-room 
facilities are provided, as well as lifeguards at the main beaches. Some parks 
have heated outdoor pools. 


There are 750 miles of good motor roads in the National Parks and 
2,500 miles of well-kept hiking trails. Most of the parks have excellent 
golf courses, tennis courts, bowling greens, children’s playgrounds and other 
facilities and many of them preserve forts, battlefields and other historic 
sites. In three of the National Parks in British Columbia and Alberta, winter 
sports have been developed on a large scale. Colourful winter carnivals and 
many championship ski-meets are held. 


Provincial parks, too, offer a wide choice of vacation pleasures. For 
the motorist, there are hundreds of roadside parks, equipped with tables and 
benches, cooking facilities and good water. These are usually chosen for 
their beautiful view or some special attraction, such as a bathing beach. 
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National park names and areas are as follows:— 


Park Area 
sq. miles 
SCENIC, RECREATIONAL AND 
ANIMAL 
Wood Buffalo, Alta. and N.W.T. 17,300.0 
NaspernvAlta.n eee be ee 4,200.0 
BantteAltagde ne tae ee 2,564.0 
PrincerAllbertusasikae eae 1,496.0 
Riding Mountain, Man......... 1,148.0 
Kootenay Bs Cae aean 543.0 
Glacier Bi Ca seine cs ere 521.0 
WOhO RBG ic se Meri tee IS 507.0 
Cape Breton Highlands, N.S.... 367.0 
WatertonulakestAltasses eae 203.0 
enrages NOvaee Nil deena eae 153.0 
Mount Revelstoke, B.C........ 100.0 
JEON, INGIB 3 6 ooo nosuods boot LORS 
BikelstandreNl tae arn 75.0 
Prince Edward Island, P.E.I.... 7.0 
RointsRelees Ont eereme ne 6.0 
Georgian Bay Islands, Ont...... 54 
St. Lawrence Islands, Ont. (acres) 260.0 
HISTORIC acres 

Fortress of Louisbourg, N.S..... 339.5 
Segall Jan ING sasccacacoeude 243.4 


Park 


HIstoric—continued 
horteAmhersta bs lee 
Hone ennoxs Ouse ere 
Fort Beauséjour, N.B.......... 
Fort Prince of Wales, Man..... 
Halitaxi@itadel = NESe a ae 
Fort Battleford, Sask.......... 
TRS Ae VAN TAVES INGOs. o's Sedlo-g ania do oe 


GrandgPresiNnes seri eee 
Cartier-Brébeuf, Que........... 
Alexander Graham Bell Museum, 

iBaddeckeaIN¢ Sse ee 
Lower Fort Garry, Man........ 
Wroodsides On tire 
Hortaeangleyaeh «Oa ane 
Fort Wellington, Ont.......... 
NonteViialdenm@Ont--a aes 
HOLE Champ lyi@ lle. nena 
Batoche Rectory, Sask......... 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Birthplace, 

Steins Ouew we eee ee 


= 


SONONDOWOSO 


wnonoooodo 


-0 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, issues leaflets, 
booklets and maps on almost every aspect of travelling in Canada, including 
angling and hunting regulations, calendars of events, information on package 
tours, border crossing, admission of aircraft, campgrounds and trailer parks, 
summer courses, canoe trips, maps and even a booklet on the distribution of 


ragweed in Canada for the benefit of sufferers from hay fever. 


many other sources of tourist information are available on request. 


These and 


Canadians everywhere love camping and picnicking. This peaceful scene is at one of New Brunswick’s 
55 campsites. 


The unique Stratford Theatre, where the Stratford Festival celebrated its tenth anniversary in 1963, attracts 
visitors from all over the world. 


The Arts 


Canada has never before been more aware of its need of the arts and of the 
needs of its artists. Many cities throughout the country now have new and 
reclaimed theatres, new concert halls and new art centres and more are in the 
planning stages. One of the finest of such projects is Montreal’s Place des 
Arts, which is planned to include, in addition to the magnificent 3,000-seat 
concert hall opened on September 21, 1963, a 1,250-seat theatre and a small 
500-seat auditorium. This project is financed jointly by the province, the 
city and private donors. 

Official recognition and assistance have followed this growing awareness 
of the arts. At the federal level, the Canada Council devotes to the arts 
about half the income from an endowment fund of $50,000,000 provided by the 
Government in 1957, thus making possible the performances and tours of 
ballets and operas, assisting individual artists and supporting festivals, sym- 
phony orchestras, theatres, art galleries, art magazines and many other 
enterprises. The Provincial Government of Quebec, long a patron of the arts, 
provides substantial financial help in the form of grants to organizations and 
scholarships and prizes for individuals, and recently the Government of Ontario 
established a Council for the Arts. Most of the other provinces and many 
municipalities support to some extent artistic enterprises within their borders. 
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Festivals 


The Stratford Festival, Canada’s best-known theatrical enterprise on 
both the national and international planes, celebrated its tenth anniversary 
in 1963. The original circus tent has been replaced by a permanent theatre 
which retains the original shape and platform stage, but offers to audiences 
and actors greater comfort, amenities and technical facilities. Now the 
Festival will bring some of the same advantages to its second house, the 
Avon Theatre, which has provided only modest housing for its musical 
plays for several years. A campaign to meet the $750,000 purchase and 
renovation costs was launched in 1963. 


The Shakespearean plays chosen for the anniversary season were neither 
the best nor the most familiar of the author’s works. Troilus and Cressida, 
directed by Michael Langham, had Martha Henry and Peter Donat as the 
young lovers, with William Hutt giving a memorable performance as Pandarus. 
Jean Gascon gave inventive direction to The Comedy of Errors in a style that 
drew appropriately upon the commedia del’arte. Mr. Langham directed the 
third play, Timon of Athens, which starred John Colicos in one of the most 
difficult of Shakespearean roles. The popular Cyrano de Bergerac was revived 
this year with Mr. Colicos in the title role. 


The triumvirate of Glenn Gould, Oscar Shumsky and Leonard Rose 
ensured that music would play a significant part in the Festival. The actual 
anniversary date of the Festival, July 14th, was in fact celebrated by a con- 
cert, not a play. Elmer Iseler’s Festival Singers, formed at Stratford in 
1955, gave an outstanding performance of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, with 
Adele Addison and John Boyden, a Stratford protegé, as soloists. For the 
devotees of Gilbert and Sullivan, the Festival this year provided The Mikado, 
with Eric House returning to play Ko-Ko. The 1963 art exhibition was 
organized by Alan Jarvis who, in over 100 works by 80 artists, presented a 
comprehensive survey of Canadian landscape painting from 1900 to the 
present day. 

The Sixth Vancouver International Festival opened its 34-week season 
at the end of May this year, several weeks earlier than usual. All productions 
but one had a link with Britain as a unifying theme. The two operas, Verdi’s 
Macbeth and Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor drew upon Shakespeare for 
their source, while Floradora revived the English musical theatre of the 
Gay Nineties. The plays were Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan, Oscar Wilde’s 
The Importance of Being Earnest and J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan. The Best of 
Spring Thaw gave Vancouver its first look at this thoroughly Canadian 
institution from Toronto. 

The Montreal Festivals Society offered its 28th season in 1963 and 
continued its policy of recent years by presenting mainly local artists and 
local companies. Massenet’s Werther gave tenor Richard Verreau an oppor- 
tunity to display his talents in a particularly suitable role, with Fernande 
Chiocchio as his Charlotte. La Compagnie Canadienne du ThéAatre-Club 
presented the classic comedy, Turcaret, by Alain-René Lesage, with Monique 
Lepage and Jean Dalmain in leading roles. In La Poudriétre on St. Helen’s 
Island, the Montreal International Theatre gave Peter Ustinov’s Romanoff and 
Juliet. Among the concert events was a Bach program by the McGill 


The beautiful location of the Banff School of Fine Arts, shown circled here, is about equidistant from the 
town of Banff and the Banff Springs Hotel. In the foreground is the Sulphur Mountain gondola lift. 
Founded in 1933 by the University of Alberta, the school offers courses in theatre, painting, ballet, 

music, handicrafts, decorative arts, playwriting and short-story, radio and television writing. 


Chamber Orchestra under Alexander Brott and several jazz evenings featuring 
Coleman Hawkins and Duke Ellington as well as many Montreal musicians. 


Theatre 


In 1963 two new regional theatres came into being. On July 1—Canada’s 
96th birthday—the Neptune Theatre opened its doors in Halifax. Artistic 
Director Leon Major directed Anouilh’s Antigone and Mary, Mary; Major 
Barbara was directed by Mavor Moore and The Fourposter by George 
McCowan. In October the company toured in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, returning to Halifax in November to open two new productions. The 
Theatre itself isan attractively renovated cinema. Its 525 seats accommodate 
the audience in comfort and style and Halifax can take pride in having one of 
the best small theatres in the country. 


In October, the Queen Elizabeth Playhouse, another attractive small 
theatre attached to Vancouver’s concert hall, saw the first performances of 
the Playhouse Theatre Company, organized by the Vancouver Theatre Centre. 
Unlike the Halifax company, this group will not operate on a year-round 
basis but its six-week seasons in the fall of 1963 and the spring of 1964 will 
give Vancouver its first regular and fully professional theatre. Brendan 
Behan’s The Hostage, directed by Malcolm Black, was succeeded by Private 
Lives, whose director was Jean Roberts, and the musical comedy The Boy 
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Friend. With this promising start, the Vancouver Theatre Centre has 
revived hopes that this city, which has given Canada so many talented per- 
formers and directors, can support its own resident theatre company on a 
continuing basis. 

The Manitoba Theatre Centre fulfilled one of the ambitions of its ener- 
getic Director, John Hirsch, with its first production of 1963. Mr. Hirsch, 
who first showed that professional theatre could flourish outside the larger 
metropolitan centres, believes that ultimately regional theatres will be able 
to exchange productions and he pointed the way by bringing The Red Barn’s 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession from the Central Library Theatre in Toronto to 
the stage in Winnipeg. In October MTC sponsored a tour by Les Jeunes 
Comédiens, a group of French-speaking students from the National Theatre 
School who played to student audiences in several western cities. Performing 
in French such pieces as Moliére’s Le Mariage Forcé, the students delighted 
their contemporaries with the verve of their acting style and brought to their 
English-speaking audiences a new appreciation of the values of the other great 
cultural heritage which Canadians share. The tour itself was supported by 
grants from the Province of Quebec and the Province of Manitoba. The 
Manitoba Theatre Centre also continued a scheme initiated last year for 
Winnipeg high schools. A group including National Theatre School graduates 
Martha Henry and Donnelly Rhodes gave scenes from Shakespeare and again 
won an enthusiastic response from school audiences. 

A similar program was initiated this year by the Crest Theatre in Toronto. 
The Hour Company, led by Barbara Chilcott and otherwise composed of 
National Theatre School graduates, was formed with the co-operation of 
secondary school teachers and with special financial assistance from the 
Canada Council and the Junior League. For the first time a true repertory 
system was adopted and the 1963-64 season opened with a basic company 
appearing in three plays: Juno and the Paycock, Of Mice and Men and Born 
Yesterday. General critical approval marked this new stage in the develop- 
ment of the Crest, now in its eleventh season. 


The inaugural presentation of the Playhouse Theatre Company at the Queen Elizabeth 
Playhouse in Vancouver, on October 2, 1963, was a production of Brendan Behan's 
The Hostage. 


The Mikado was one of the Stratford Festival productions in the summer of 1963. Following 
its six-week run in Stratford, it was videotaped for telecasting in CBC’s “Festival” series. 


The O’Keefe Centre and the magnificently refurbished Royal Alexandra 
continue to play host mainly to American road companies and have established 
Toronto firmly on the North American circuit. Canadian productions, apart 
from those at the Crest, are thriving on a more intimate scale. The Red 
Barn scored a great success with the musical, The Fantasticks, in the tiny 
Central Library Theatre and the Theatre in the Dell offered interesting pro- 
grams such as Chekhov’s Summer in the Country and Albee’s The Zoo Story 
to its dining patrons. George Luscombe’s Workshop Productions perform 
in less attractive basement quarters and carried on the spirit of group theatre 
with a new play by Jack Winter, Before Compiégne. 

Montreal remains the most diverse and lively centre for native talent in 
the theatre. Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde, under Jean Gascon and Jean- 
Louis Roux, is still without a permanent home but the nearby community of 
Repentigny has given it a summer playhouse which resembles from the 
outside an Indian stockade. Here the company whose reputation is founded 
on Moliére opened with a riotous version of Arsenic and Old Lace with Guy 
Hoffmann directing. On its return to the Orpheum in October, the TNM 
chose another translation, Sean O’Casey’s Shadow of a Gunman, to open its fall 
season. 
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At the Stella Theatre, Le Rideau Vert under Yvette Brind’amour offers 
Montrealers a new production every month for nine months of the year and 
maintains a consistently high quality of performance. In the 1962-63 season, 
L’Auberge des morts subites, a satire by the internationally-known popular 
singer, Félix Leclerc, was produced by a specially formed company, Théatre- 
Québec. After initial success at the ThéAtre du Gésu and a tour of several 
cities in the province, the company returned to Montreal for an extended run 
at the old ThéAtre National where it promised to become almost a permanent 
resident. L’Egrégore, a company dedicated to the avant-garde, made a new 
theatre when it moved to new quarters on Dorchester Street. Here, on the 
only Elizabethan-style stage in the province, L’Egrégore re-opened in Novem- 
ber with Ionesco’s Le Roi se meurt. 

The Canadian Players, the touring company which grew out of the 
Stratford Festival and which visits most Canadian provinces, as well as 
several of the United States, introduced a new style of production in 1963. 
The western company was reduced to four, but these were some of Canada’s 
best known English-speaking actors, all Stratford veterans. Frances Hyland, 
Amelia Hall, William Hutt and Eric Christmas played Masterpieces of Comedy. 
This production was carried over into the 1963-64 season with Zoe Caldwell, 
the Australian actress. This group concentrated on Eastern Canada in the 
new season and added Private Lives to its program. Meanwhile the Canadian 
Players’ second company produced Henry IV, Part One and An Enemy of the 
People, opening at the Royal Alexandra in Toronto in October. 

The Dominion Drama Festival has been a force in Canadian theatre 
for many years. At its final 1963 festival, the Calvert trophy, with a $1,000 
prize donated by the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, was awarded to a 
Sherbrooke company for its presentation of En Attendant Godot. The prizes 
for the best plays in English and in French, apart from the over-all winner, 
went to the London Little Theatre for One-Way Pendulum and to La Jeune 
Comeédie, for an original play by Claude Jasmin, Le Veau Dort; the latter also 
won the Sir Barry Jackson trophy for the best Canadian play. The best 
actor award was shared by the two players in En Attendant Godot, Pierre 
Gobeil and Luc Morissette. Mr. Gobeil also received the $3,000 prize awarded 
by the Government of the Province of Quebec and the director of the play, 
Father Roger Thibault, was named best director. The leading actress in the 
Festival, Daphne McCoy, received the Nella Jeffries Trophy for her perfor- 
mance as Emily in Our Town, presented by Toronto’s Broadview Barn Players. 

The National Theatre School graduated its first class in 1963 and the 
fact that so many of its students found places in companies across the country 
is evidence of the success of the School in finding out and developing young 
talent. This unique institution in which French-speaking and English- 
speaking students are trained in their own theatrical traditions works for 
eight months of the year in Montreal with two months in the summer spent 
at Stratford. Acting and production students thus have an opportunity to 
observe the best professional theatre Canada has to offer and at Stratford 
design students actually work on costumes and décors for the plays. The 
School is supported by grants from the Canada Council and the Provinces of 
Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 
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Music 


One of the most marked developments in Canadian musical life in recent 
years has been the greater interest shown in young musicians and young 
audiences. Competitive festivals, represented by the Federation of Canadian 
Music Festivals and more recently Les Festivals de Musique du Québec, 
have engaged thousands of children and young people across the country. 
But more specialized efforts are now being made and their results will only 
become apparent as participants find their way into the musical mainstream. 


Les Jeunesses Musicales du Canada, patterned after European organ- 
izations, was founded in 1949 by Gilles Lefebvre. The JMC arranges lecture 
recitals by Canadian and foreign artists for audiences under the age of 30. 
While still largely concentrated in the Province of Quebec, the movement now 
has both French-speaking and English-speaking members in many centres 
across the country. In addition to giving concert experience to many young 
Canadians, the JMC by its annual music competitions has singled out several 
exceptionally talented artists. The competitions are held at the JMC’s sum- 
mer camp at Mount Orford in the fine concert hall built by the Province of 
Quebec. Like the Banff School of Fine Arts, which for many years has 
provided summer courses not only for musicians and singers, but for painters 
and dancers, Mount Orford helps to train both professional artists and ama- 
teurs who will make the arts part of the fabric of Canadian life. 


The National Youth Orchestra, founded in 1960, has with astonishing 
speed made an important place for itself and critics are running out of super- 
latives with which to describe its performance and dedication. Led by 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra conductor Walter Susskind, first-class instruc- 
tors from Canada and the United States gave students from all parts of the 
country six weeks of intensive training in Toronto and Stratford in the summer 
of 1963. Public concerts in both cities were followed by a western tour to 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver and Victoria. Many 
young musicians from NYO have already moved on to professional orchestras. 


The Canadian Music Centre, jointly financed by the Canada Council 
and the Composers, Authors and Publishers Association of Canada, also 
embarked in 1963 on an imaginative program for young people. Fifteen 
composers were invited to Toronto to work with school orchestras and music 
teachers, the aim of the project being to persuade the composers to write for 
students, to accustom the students to the demands of contemporary music and 
to interest teachers in using new works, and particularly Canadian works, in 
school music programs. 


The recently formed New Brunswick Symphony Orchestra in concert. 


The 200-voice mass choir and the 50-piece orchestra of the Music Department of the Prairie Bible 
Institute, a missionary training centre at Three Hills, Alberta, are distinguished for their sacred concerts 
presented annually at Calgary’s and Edmonton's Jubilee Auditoriums and elsewhere. 


The major professional and semi-professional orchestras met varying 
fortunes in 1963. The Toronto Symphony Orchestra and conductor Walter 
Susskind performed at Carnegie Hall in New Yorkin December. This concert, 
which featured soprano Lois Marshall and composer Harry Somers’ Movement 
for Orchestra, was one of an International Orchestra Series. The Montreal 
Symphony under Zubin Mehta finally found suitable accommodation in La 
Grande Salle of the Place des Arts and now plays to a larger audience. The 
orchestra also continued its second subscription series in Ottawa and planned 
two students’ concerts in addition. The Winnipeg Symphony toured more 
widely during its 1962-63 season visiting centres in Manitoba, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and North Dakota. Underan exchange arrangement, Victor Feldbrill 
conducted in several cities of the Ukraine, including Lvov and Odessa, and 
Yuri Lutsiv, conductor of the Lvov Symphony, led the orchestras in Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Victoria. In Vancouver a disagreement between the musicians’ 
union and the board of directors prevented the symphony from opening its 
1963-64 season as planned but hope remained for an amicable settlement. At 
the other end of the country the Halifax Symphony visited Newfoundland 
once more. ‘T'wo chamber groups also undertook adventurous tours, with the 
Baroque Trio of Montreal visiting Saskatchewan and Vancouver’s Cassenti 
Players travelling to northern centres in Alberta and the Northwest Territories 
as well as several western cities. Chamber music fostered by the universities 
met with a setback when the Canadian String Quartet at the University of 
Toronto was disbanded, but Dr. Boyd Neel’s Hart House Orchestra has proved 
more durable and this year celebrated its tenth anniversary. In Montreal, the 


In 1963 the 60-member Royal Winnipeg Ballet 

made its first overseas tour. In Kingston, 

Jamaica, a ballerina entertains an audience of 

20,000 at a sunset performance in the Kingston 
stadium. 


McGill Chamber Orchestra under Dr. 
Alexander Brott again supplemented its 
regular series with concerts at the 
Montreal Museum’ of Fine Arts. In 
Toronto an interesting experiment in 
programming entered its second year. 
Ten Centuries Concerts, a series organ- 
ized by local composers, musicians and 
writers, has given local audiences a 
chance to hear little-known music and 
the 1963-64 season will also include dramatic readings, mime and modern dance. 


Ballet 


Eldest of Canada’s three professional ballet companies, the Royal 
Winnipeg made its first excursion beyond the borders of Canada and the 
United States in 1963. In January Director Arnold Spohr took the company 
to Jamaica where its four scheduled performances in Kingston were sold out. 
The demand was such that six more performances were arranged, one of them 
before 17,000 school children in the National Stadium. The visit was 
arranged as a contribution to the Jamaican independence celebrations. 
Following this exciting occasion, the company of 23 dancers with its 12-piece 
orchestra toured Western Canada and the United States. The 1963-64 
season opened in Winnipeg and introduced into the repertoire two ballets 
by the English choreographer, Peter Darrell; his Mayerling was given its 
world premiére in November. The company also toured Eastern Canada in 
the fall and filmed for CBC television the de Mille ballet, The Bitter Weird. 

For the National Ballet of Canada’s Toronto performances early in the 
year, its director Celia Franca invited back to Canada one of our most dis- 
tinguished dancers, Melissa Hayden, internationally known as prima ballerina 
of George Balanchine’s New York City Ballet. The occasion not only allowed 
Toronto audiences to give Miss Hayden a warm welcome home but provided 
her with the opportunity to dance two of the great classical roles, Odette/ 
Odile in Swan Lake and Swanhilda in Coppelia. From the repertoire of her 
own company, more oriented towards the modern, the National Ballet 
borrowed Balanchine’s Serenade for the first time. Other works new to the 
company were Anthony Tudor’s Judgment of Paris and two excerpts brought 
by the Russian-trained soloist, Galina Samtsova. The 40 dancers and 24-piece 
orchestra opened the 1963-64 season with a four-week tour of the United 
States. 

The youngest of the three companies, Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, 
staged the first full-length ballet choreographed in Canada. Cendrillon 
was a creation of the company’s Artistic Director, Ludmilla Chiriaeff. The 
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20 dancers were joined by students from Mme. Chiriaeff’s school for a sump- 
tuous production which delighted hundreds of Montreal children over the 
Christmas season. The subsequent spring tour took the company to many 
centres in Western Canada and the United States. In the fall Les Grands 
Ballets became the first ballet company to perform in La Grande Salle of 
the Place des Arts. Eric Hyrst returned to dance in a new work which he 
created for the occasion and Rosella Hightower was also a guest for this and 
later performances in Toronto and other Ontario centres. 

Canada Council scholarships took leading Canadian choreographers 
and dancers abroad and they offered something in return to the schools and 
companies with which they worked and studied. While in New York, free- 
lance Brian MacDonald choreographed two new ballets for the Robert 
Joffry company, Capers and Time Out of Mind, which on a subsequent tour 
to the Soviet Union proved immensely popular. A leading role in the latter 
ballet was danced by Margaret Mercier, the prima ballerina on leave from 
Les Grands Ballets Canadiens who stayed on to study in Russia. David and 
Anna-Marie Holmes performed another MacDonald ballet, Prothalamion, 
with the Kirov in Leningrad, where they were also students. The young 
couple were the first foreign dancers to perform with the Kirov. During a 
fruitful year of travel and observation, Brian MacDonald also arranged to 
introduce new works with the Royal Swedish and Royal Norwegian Ballets. 
The National Ballet’s Grant Strate spent part of his sabbatical in New York 
where his House of Atreus, performed by the Juilliard School of Music Dance 
Ensemble, won critical approval. This work served as a sketch for a major 
work on the Electra theme which will be produced by the National Ballet. 
Galina Samtsova, on leave from the National Ballet but not on a scholarship, 
won the Gold. Star for the best female dancer in the first Paris International 
Dance Festival. 


On January 13 the National 
Ballet of Canada performed the 
premiére of its most modern 
ballet to date—House of Afreus 
by choreographer Grant 
Strate, composer Harry Somers 
and artist Harold Town, who 
designed the sets and costumes. 
These are two costumes from the 
ballet which is based on the 
ancient Greek story of Electra. 
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Opera 

Canada today trains more operatic talent than it can at present employ, 
for professional opera is still young in this country and the vast sums which 
would be needed to maintain even one company for a full season in one city 
are not yet available. Though many young singers must still therefore seek 
their fortunes in Europe and the United States, opportunities now exist to 
perform for Canadian audiences where there were virtually none ten years 
ago. 

In five years on the road the Canadian Opera Company has made an 
important contribution to the training of Canadian singers while bringing to 
many cities, large and small, compact but well-wrought productions of 
operatic masterworks. In the spring of 1963 the company gave 42 perfor- 
mances of Cosi Fan Tutte in Eastern Canada and the same production visited 
the west late in 1963. 

The company can provide opera on a grand scale only to the Toronto 
public and in September the O’Keefe Centre for three weeks housed one of the 
most lavish and ambitious programs that General Director Herman Geiger- 
Torel has yet offered. Der Rosenkavalier, Aida, La Bohéme and Don Giovanni 
were supplemented by a revival of Hansel and Gretel, which had proved par- 
ticularly popular with the children in 1962. 

The Vancouver Opera Association is also providing three weeks of opera 
annually but performances are spread out over the season. In March 1963, 
Faust was given five performances and was followed in April by Aida. The 
triumph of the year was however the fall production of Norma, in which the 
great Australian soprano Joan Sutherland sang the leading role for the first 
time. It was also announced in the fall that the VOA would stage the opera 
program for the 1964 Vancouver International Festival. This organization, 
together with the Montreal Festivals, has of recent years been numbered 
among the few important producers of opera in Canada. 

A unique experimental program was introduced in Montreal in September 
by Jacqueline Richard. La Boutique d’Opéra numbers some 40 members, 
including students and professional singers. Their first performances were 
of The Stronger, by the American composer Hugo Weisgall, and Menotti’s 
The Medium. Two chamber operas by Mozart, Der Schauspieldirektor and 
L’Oca del Cairo were presented in October. Besides giving young singers 
valuable experience La Boutique thus gave the Montreal public an opportunity 
to hear some of the least-known works in the operatic repertoire. 


The National Gallery of Canada 


In 1963 the National Gallery celebrated its 50th birthday with an exhi- 
bition called Seldom Seen, comprised of paintings from its large collection. 
During 1963 five Canadian painters were honoured with one-man shows 
at the Gallery: Lawren Harris, John Lyman, Homer Watson, Marc-Auréle 
Fortin and Jean-Paul Riopelle, at 39 the youngest artist ever to be so honoured. 
Other exhibitions featuring Canadian works, in addition to many brought 
from other parts of the world, were the Canadian Group of Painters; the Fifth 
Biennial of Canadian Painting which opened in September 1963, having been 
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first shown at the Commonwealth Institute, London, England, for the summer; 
Canadian sculptors of the Arctic, in which 100 pieces of Eskimo sculpture in 
soapstone and ivory were on display; and the Royal Canadian Academy of 
Arts 1964, shown in January and February, 1964. 

During the summer, for the second time, an outdoor exhibition of sculpture 
was displayed on the Gallery’s front terrace. 

Canadian painters shown abroad, in addition to those represented in the 
Fifth Biennial of Canadian Painting, included four Canadian artists— 
Thomas La Pierre of Toronto, Jean McEwen of Montreal, Margaret Peterson 
of Victoria and sculptor Richard J. Turner of Vancouver—whose collection 
of 23 works was sent as Canada’s contribution to the VIIth Sado Paulo Bienal, 
a showcase for avant-garde painting throughout the world. Two Canadians 
were also represented in the circulating exhibition, International Print 
Makers in Paris. 

In May 1963, more than 100 delegates from Canada, the United States 
and other countries attended the UNESCO Festival and Seminar of films 
held at the Gallery. Following this, a series of five regional festivals of films 
on art were arranged to be shown in Quebec; the first opened in Montreal on 
November 20, 1963. 


The 3,000-seat Concert Hall of the Place des Arts, Montreal, opened in September 1963. 

To decorate the interior artists Robert Lapalme and Alfred Pellan, sculptors Anne Kahane, 

Louis Archambault and Hulium Hebert, weaver Micheline Beauchemin and ceramist Jordi 

Bonet were commissioned, as was lunnunkpuk, an Eskimo stone carver. The Concert Hall 

is the first structure of a multi-unit centre for the performing arts that will include a theatre, 

a small auditorium for chamber music, affiliated enterprises, restaurants, prestige shops 
and extensive underground parking. 
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A symbolic representation of the range and 
speed of Direct Distance Dialing has been 
incorporated into this 8-by-16-foot ceramic 
mural for the Bell Telephone Building in Quebec 
City, by artist Jordi Bonet. In the centre is a 
switchboard, to the right the sea, to the left 
the sky and forests. More and more industries 
are turning to artists to beautify their new 
buildings. 


Writing 

In some ways 1963 was a vintage 
year for Canadian writing and publish- 
ing. Notable happenings included the 
publication of a number of de luxe 
books, an exceptional crop of biographi- 
cal works about eminent Canadians, a 
surprising enlargement of paperback 
publication, impressive activity in the 
field of university press work, a remarkable increase in literary criticism in all 
the mass media and active promotion of books and reading habits by several 
national agencies. 

Jean Palardy’s Les anciens meubles du Canada frangais and its parallel 
English edition, The Early Furniture of French Canada, comprises 400 pages, 
with more than 600 illustrations. Another work in the same genre is Theodore 
Heinrich’s Art Treasures of the ROM, a beautifully illustrated book describing 
a choice selection of artifacts from the vast collections of the Royal Ontario 
Museum. The Ancestral Roof, by Marion MacRae and Anthony Adamson, 
subtitled The Domestic Architecture of Upper Canada and Canada West, is a 
social and cultural history of the 1783-1867 period, enlivened by anecdote 
about early houses, their builders and their owners. Another book in the 
de luxe group was Harry Symon’s Playthings of Yesterday, the story of the 
development of toys in Canada from very early times, illustrated with scores 
of fascinating photographs. The National Gallery of Canada produced The 
Development of Canadian Art and its companion work L’evolution de l'art au 
Canada, a major work by Dr. Robert H. Hubbard. 

Biographies of six notable figures in Canadian parliamentary life were 
published in 1963:—Renegade in Power, by Peter Newman, a journalist’s 
assessment of Rt. Hon. John Diefenbaker; The Fall and Rise of Mackenzie 
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King, by Fred MacGregor, an intimate recital of the years from 1911 to 1919: 
The Lonely Heights, by Blair Neatby, the second volume of the official biog- 
raphy of Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King; R. B. Bennett, by Ernest Watkins, 
the first full-length assessment of the former Canadian Prime Minister; And 
Fortune Fled, by Roger Graham, the second volume of the definitive work on 
the life of Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen; and Brown of the Globe, by jeeNises: 
Careless, the second volume dealing with the life of a noted statesman and 
Confederation journalist. Ramsay Cook’s John W. Dafoe and the Free Press 
is a revealing study of Canadian journalism and politics, particularly in relation 
to Western Canada during the first half of the present century. The year’s 
notable work in autobiography was What’s Past is Prologue, the memoirs of 
Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, public servant and philanthropist and Canada’s 
first native-born Governor General. Two other important biographical works, 
relating to the Canadian scene prior to the present century, were John Morgan 
Gray’s Lord Selkirk of Red River and George F. G. Stanley’s Louis Riel. Two 
books about the life and times of Maurice Duplessis, the colourful and powerful 
former premier of the Province of Quebec, were The Chief, by Leslie Roberts 
and The Union Nationale, by Herbert Quinn. A reference work of lasting 
value published in 1963 was the revised Dictionary of Canadian Biography, 
edited by W. Stewart Wallace. 

In 1963 a trend was clearly seen toward paperback editions throughout 
the Canadian publishing industry and a large number of new and reprint books 
in bright paper covers made their appearance. Some of the more notable 
among these were:—A Curtain of Prejudice (Graham and Rolland); Cornelius 
Krieghof (M. Barbeau); Tom Thomson (R. H. Hubbard); Alfred Pellan (D. 
Buchanan); David Milne (Alan Jarvis); The Yellow Briar (P. Slater); Swamp 
Angel (E. Wilson); Turvey (Earle Birney); Grain (R. J. C. Stead); The Nymph 
and the Lamp (T. H. Raddall);. Masks of Poetry (A. J. M. Smith); Lord 
Durham's Report (ed. G. M. Craig); Confederation Debates (ed. P. B. White); 
Laurter (J. W. Dafoe); Champlain (Morris Bishop). 

A notable growth in the importance of university presses has been a 
feature of the Canadian publishing industry in recent years and in 1963 an 
unusually large number of books by Canadians was released by the presses 
of the Universities of Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa and of Laval. 

The 1963 winners of the Governor General’s awards were in the English 
language competitions, Twelve Letters to a Small Town and The Killdeer and 
Other Plays, by James Reaney, in the poetry and drama group; Running to 
Paradise, by Kildare Dobbs, in the fiction category; and The Gutenberg Galaxy, 
by Marshall McLuhan, in the general prose competition. The French- 
language winners were Les insolites and Les violons d’automne, by Jacques 
Languirand, in the categories of peotry and drama; Jacques Ferron’s Contes du 
Pays incertain in the fiction competition; and Une littérature qui se fait, by 
Gilles Marcotte, in the miscellaneous listing. 

In so far as writing in French is concerned, most of the major prizes 
awarded during the year went to authors whose work is already well known. 
The poet Alain Grandbois, author of [les de la nuit, was the recipient not only 
of the France-Canada Award, but also of the new Molson Prize of the Canada 
Council for his work in general. Ode au Saint-Laurent, by the young poet 
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Gatien Lapointe, merited two awards for its author—the Prix du Maurier and 
third prize in the Concours littéraire et scientifique of the Province of Quebec. 
The Grand Jury des Lettres conferred a major award on Gilles Hénault, author 
of Sémaphore, in the field of poetry, and another on the literary critic Gilles 
Marcott for his study entitled Une littérature qui se fait. Jean Simard, novelist 
and essayist, received the Prix Duvernay. In the realm of fiction, the much- 
coveted prize of the Cercle du Livre de France went toa first work, Amadou, by 
Louise Maheux-Forcier. 


Radio and Television 


Canadian television has grown at a fantastic rate considering the vast 
distances and scattered population that have had to be overcome in order 
to bring TV to virtually every section of the country. From a meager 
650,000 television households in 1954, there has been a growth to 4,195,000 
TV homes in 1963. Television sets may be found in 87 p.c. of households, 
while radios are reported in 96 p.c. 


Board of Broadcast Governors. In 1958 a fundamental change occurred 
in the structure of Canadian broadcasting with the creation of the Board 
of Broadcast Governors and the transfer to it of the regulatory authority 
which had been held by the CBC since 1936. The Board is composed of 
three full-time members appointed for a period of seven years, and 12 part- 
time members appointed for a period of five years, and reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of National Revenue. It regulates the establishment 
and authorization of networks and stations, the activities of the CBC and 
privately-owned stations alike, and the relationship between them. BBG 
regulations require television stations to carry in their programs 55 p.c. 
Canadian content. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The CBC, which has pre- 
sented programs of various kinds designed to bring various parts of the 
country and its people together over the years, took a significant step in the 
1963-64 television season with the production of a special bilingual variety 
series, the first simultaneously on both English and French CBC-TV networks. 
The first show’s two titles A Show From Two Cities—Deux villes se rencontrent 
(Montreal and Toronto), symbolized the aim of the series to bring the best 
of Canadian variety talent to both French- and English-speaking viewers. 


Another innovation in 1963 was the extension of French-language pro- 
gramming from the CBC French Network on radio station CJBC in Toronto. 
On October 1, 1964, CJBC will become fully French, with the exception of 
an adult educational series The Learning Stage, which continues Monday to 
Friday. 

Three major international events in which the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation played a prominent part in 1963 were the three-day NATO 
Spring Ministerial Conference held in Ottawa, the 5th Commonwealth 
Broadcasting Conference in Montreal, and the opening of the Common- 
wealth Pacific Cable on December 2nd. 


About 500 reporters, commentators and photographers covered the 
NATO Conference, using some 300 miles of audio tape, 90 miles of video 


Louis di Niverville’s mural for the nursery at Toronto. 


During 1963, the Department of Transport 
purchased $250,000 worth of modern art 
from 19 Canadian artists who have pro- 
duced sculptures, murals, ceramic walls and 
piles of stone used by the Eskimo to mark 
routes through the Arctic. These works were 


late in 1963 and early in 1964. 


| incorporated in the three new multi-million iL 
dollar international airports at Edmonton, i 
Winnipeg and Toronto, which were opened | 


falter Yarwood’s 28-foot- Norman Slater’s design for 
igh totemic sculpture for a 60-foot high natural-gas 


Winnipeg. Louis Archambault’s sculpture for Toronto. beacon at Edmonton. 


Alfred Pellan’s 32-foot mural for Winnipeg. 
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tape, and about 20,000 feet of 16mm film. In addition to its own short- 
wave broadcasts, the CBC International Service filled requests from several 
European broadcasting systems and recorded 60 special reports which were 
sent to Europe via transatlantic cable for rebroadcast. 

The 5th Commonwealth Broadcasting Conference was held in Montreal 
from May 27 through June 15, 1963. It was the first occasion on which 
Canada, represented by the CBC, acted as the host country to delegates 
from publicly-owned broadcasting organizations within the Commonwealth. 
The Conference featured private discussions on matters of mutual concern 
among chief executives of the organizations involved; discussions covered 
a wide field of engineering topics of programming matters. 

The Corporation’s continuing interest in international television is 
expressed through active participation in Intertel. Intertel is an international 
television federation formed by TV organizations in four major English- 
speaking countries of the world. Its aim is to produce high-quality tele- 
vision programs for the purpose of promoting a wider knowledge of contem- 
porary world affairs and a better mutual understanding of world problems. 
Members of Intertel are: The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Associated 
Rediffusion Ltd., England, the Australian Broadcasting Commission, the 
National Educational Television and Radio Centre, and Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company, both of the United States. To date the CBC has 
contributed three programs to Intertel namely, Don’t Label Me, a program 
about Dr. Cheddi Jagan, Prime Minister of British Guiana; Forty Mullion 
Shoes, a report on social and political conditions in Brazil; and One More 
River, a look at the integration problem in the southern United States. 

The high quality of CBC programming was marked by the sale of pro- 
grams such as the Festival production of the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, 
The Gondoliers, to Britain and to the Irish TV Network. In the field of 
television dramas, CBC exports have included, in the past, the sale of the 
film series, RCMP to Australia; GM Presents and The Unforeseen to Australia 
and to Britain; and Playdate to Britain. Among the more recent programs 
sold was The Troubled Heart to the United States; HMS Pinafore and 26 


Since 1958 the program 
Chez Héléne has been 
teaching French to pre- 
school children, with the 
help of Suzie, the puppet- 
mouse and Grandpa 
’Heureux. 


This Eskimo announcer of the CBC Northern 

Service broadcasts shortwave programs in 

Eskimo and answers letters from Eskimo 

listeners. The Northern Service provides 

programs for only 75,000 people spread 

over a vast expanse of 1,500,000 square 
miles, 


dramas from the General Motors 
Presents series to the New Zealand 
Broadcasting Corporation. A 
Close-Up program on birth control 
was sold to an educational network 
in the United States. 

French-language program ex- 
changes have been most active, par- 
ticularly with Belgium and Switzerland. A number of dramatic productions 
figure prominently in exchange with European countries. Through the offices 
of the European Broadcasting Union, CBC’s French network production of 
Offenbach’s light opera, La Vie parisienne, will be shown in most European 
countries, while the English network production of Stravinsky At Ezghty is 
also being made available to EBU members. 

As well as CBC export trade in television programs, radio exports have 
included the Couchiching Conference programs to the United States. The 
God That Failed, a special program on the personal disillusionment of well- 
known people with the communist way of life, was sold in the United States 
and in Australia. 

The CBC has had negotiations for other program sales with such countries 
as Jamaica, Trinidad, and the United Arab Republic. 

In 1963, a new approach to CBC-TV public affairs programming, designed 
to give more intensive and in-depth coverage to a wide variety of subjects, 
was applied to Horizon. This new hour-long program dealt with subjects 
of current interest, as well as vital developments in the worlds of science and 
the arts. Overcrowding in universities, Picasso the artist, and a look at new 
knowledge of the space age and its implications, were among the subjects 
presented. Alternating with Horizon were two half-hour programs, Let’s 
Face It from Montreal featuring comments by world-famous people on 
current events and ideas—especially ‘‘why the news happened the way it 
did’; and Question Mark from Toronto which probes some of the fundamental 
questions about the way we live and presents opinions. 

Other programs in this category were, Explorations, Viewpoint, U.N. 
Review, Inquiry, and The Nation’s Business. 

The CBC’s radio drama department took a new approach in its program- 
ming schedule. This department held a writing contest for young Canadians 
in which they submitted material, the best of which was chosen and presented 
in a series of 12 special radio programs. 
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A new prime-time series of CBC-produced serial dramas made its debut 
this season initiating a new concept in Canadian TV drama. One of the 
series, The Wings of Night, was an adaptation of Thomas Raddall’s best- 
selling novel, set in Nova Scotia. The story unfolded in eight half-hour 
episodes. 


The Private Stations. Canada’s 395 private radio and television stations 
provide more than 2,000,000 hours of programming every year. Many of 
the newest of the independent television stations program over 5,800 hours 
annually and many of the radio stations program 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year. 

Of the 395 private stations, 219 are AM stations, 36 FM stations, 6 
shortwave stations and 134 television stations. 

The privately owned radio and television stations showed an investment 
value in 1961 of almost $100,000,000. 

Most of Canada’s privately owned radio and television stations are 
members of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, a non-profit association 
dedicated to improving broadcasting locally, regionally and nationally. 

There are also regional broadcasting associations for the Atlantic area, 
Central Canada, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. In addition 
there is l’Association Canadienne de la Radio et de la Télévision de langue 
Francaise with a membership of 44 French language stations from Quebec, 
Ontario, the Maritimes and the Prairies. Private stations, through the 
CAB, are also members of the Inter-American Association of Broadcasters. 

One of the most popular public service programs carried by private 
stations is ‘‘Report from Parliament Hill”. Recorded in CAB’s Ottawa 
studios, this program permits Members of Parliament of all parties to make 
five-minute radio reports to their constituents throughout the Parliamentary 
session. When Parliament is not in session, this program carries reports 
from members of the Parliamentary Press Gallery on events in the nation’s 
capital. 


London, German Shepherd star of CTV’s The Littlest Hobo, and his three 
stand-ins. 


A 23-hour performance of 
Verdi’s opera, Othello, was 
produced and telecast by CBC 
in 1963. Richard Cassilly sang 
the title role with Louis Quilico 
as lago and Ilona Kombrink as 
Desdemona. 


Private radio and TV broadcasters work closely with their local civic 
and municipal leaders. On the national scene, they work with such groups 
as the Canadian Centennial Committee, the Canadian Conference on Educa- 
tion, the Canada Council, and the Dominion Drama Festival. The CAB 
is the major sponsor of the annual Dominion Drama Festival. 

Individual private stations have won national and international awards 
each year for news coverage and public affairs programming. A Canadian. 
company also gives an award to private radio and TV stations which make new 
technical contributions to the industry. This award, given only when out- 
standing new technical contributions have been made, has gone to stations 
in all areas of Canada. 

The private sector of the Canadian broadcasting industry has also been 
interested in expanding broadcasting research. A research project is being 
contemplated by the CAB at the university level. Private broadcasters 
were also instrumental in setting up the Radio Sales Bureau and the Television 
Sales Bureau to produce valid material on the two industries. 

The tremendous expansion in radio and television in recent years has 
provided a stimulus and a challenge to the broadcasting industry. Since 
1960, 32 new private radio stations and 42 new private television stations 
have gone on the air. 


Canadian Television Network (CTV). CTV, which began operations 
late in 1961, has 10 affiliate stations and 10 satellite outlets from Halifax to 
Victoria, and reaches 73 p.c. of the population. CTV is a unique network 
in that it is the only licensed network in the world and is partially owned by 
its affiliates, rather than vice-versa. While it is primarily an entertainment 
medium, it also produces several shows of comment and discussion; its 25- 
hour week is composed of programs that are 64 p.c. Canadian in content. 
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Films 


There are almost 70 private and eight government film-making agencies in 
Canada, mainly producing short films, trailers, newsclips and newsreel 
stories. Much of their work is produced for television. About half the 
films were made in English, two fifths in French and the remaining tenth 
in languages other than English or French. 

In 1961, Canadian laboratories printed 64,352,000 feet of 16mm film 
and 22,640,000 feet of 35mm film in black and white, a staggering total of 
more than 16,000 miles of film. In addition, 8,205,000 feet of 16mm film 
and 116,561 feet of 35mm film—1,576 miles—were printed in colour. 


The National Film Board in its role as government film agency produces 
and distributes films for theatrical, television and 16mm community showings. 
In addition to original films made for these purposes, the Board also pro- 
duces news-stories, newsclips, trailers, filmstrips, and still photographs. 


During the fiscal year 1962-63, the Board produced 410 motion picture 
items, including 91 original films, 100 revisions, 73 foreign-language versions, 
53 news-stories, and 93 other motion picture items. The Board also produced 
43 filmstrips and 26 picture stories. 


Among the new developments during the year ending March 31, 1963, 
were the production of two feature-length documentary films and the impres- 
sive multi-screen demonstration seen by thousands at the Canadian National 
Exhibition in Toronto. The two films deal with aspects of the settlement of 
various parts of Canada. The first, Drylanders, is a chronicle of the life of a 
family of western pioneers and the second, Pour la suite du monde, deals 
with the inhabitants of Ile-aux-Coudres, an island discovered by Cartier in 
1535. Much of the film shows the traditional technique of whale-hunting. 


In Canada, there were 277,100 16mm community showings recorded by 
the Board, an increase of 2,100 over the preceding year. The total reported 
audience reached through these showings was in excess of 16,800,000. This 
type of distribution is based on a nation-wide system of film circuits, film 
councils and libraries supported by organizations and individuals engaged 
in community activities. Students in schools and universities comprised 
about half of the reported audience. Abroad, through libraries in Canadian 
posts, under exchange agreements and through foreign agencies in more than 
70 countries, 250,900 showings to a total audience of 26,700,000 were reported. 


Theatrical booking of NFB films totalled 6,056 in 1962-63, an increase 
of 12 p.c. over 1961-62. An even bigger increase was registered in television 
showings, from 5,667 to 7,410. This is an average of 20 screenings of NFB 
productions on television every day of the year. 


During the year, the National Film Board won 35 awards at international 
film festivals in Italy, Argentina, France, Belgium, Scotland, Germany, 
Britain, the United States nd Canada; three awards were made for film- 
strips and two for NFB promotional material. 


A considerable audience is reached through the sale of 16mm prints. 
The Board sold 3,684 prints of its own product in Canada, and 4,747 prints 
abroad. Board filmstrip sales in Canada were in excess of 28,600 prints, 
and 4,460 filmstrips were sold abroad. 


A scene from Drylanders, 

the National Film Board's 

first English feature-length 

documentary film, which 

deals with the life of a 

family of Western Cana- 
dian pioneers. 


Cultural Organizations 

In addition to the Canada Council there are many important organizations 
engaged in the encouragement and promotion of the arts. A few of these, 
such as the Royal Society, (founded in 1882 for the promotion of develop- 
ment in science and literature), and the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, 
(founded in 1880), receive grants from the national treasury. Most of the 
groups, however, are financed and directed by private enterprise. One of 
the most active of these is the Canada Foundation. Among the more im- 
portant professional cultural organizations maintaining membership in the 
Canadian Conference of the Arts are the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, the Canadian Authors’ Association, La Société des Ecrivains Cana- 
diens, the Federation of Canadian Artists, the Canadian Music Council, the 
Canadian Handicraft Guild, Canadian Guild of Potters, Canadian Group of 
Painters, Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, Sculptors 
Society of Canada, Canadian Society of Graphic Arts, Canadian Society of 
Landscape Architects and Townplanners, the Arts and Letters Club, the 
Canadian Ballet Association and the Canadian Society of Creative Leathercraft. 
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Scientific Research 


The unique problems of Canada as a country, particularly its large area 
coupled with a small and unevenly distributed population, have led to a 
typically Canadian organization of research: in this field, all Canada may be 
divided into four parts—the Federal Government, provincial governments, 
the universities, and industry. 


Federal Government Research. Federal departments that administer 
the development of natural resources have the longest history of scientific 
research. These are the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry, 
Mines and Technical Surveys, and Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
Major research activities are now also carried out in the Departments of 
National Defence and of National Health and Welfare. Other federal 
organizations, which do not come under any one department but report to 
a committee of the Privy Council, are Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
and the National Research Council. A Medical Research Council, fully 
responsible for the support of medical research but functioning under the general 
administration of the National Research Council, was established recently. 

The newly created Department of Industry, while not directly involved 
in scientific research, has nevertheless a big stake in this field, since one of 
the Department’s main functions is ‘‘to promote the development and use 
of modern industrial technology in Canada and to improve the effectiveness 
of participation by the Government in industrial research”. 


Provincial Government Research. Five of the ten provincial governments 
have research councils which concentrate mainly on applied research directed 
toward development of their natural resources and local industry. Two 
other provinces are establishing such councils. 

The fact that not all provinces have full-fledged research organizations 
does in no way indicate lack of interest. Most provincial governments can 
call on university laboratories; many maintain research groups in individual 
departments; and all co-operate with federal departments in some of their 
research efforts. 


An instructor in aerody- 

namics uses a smoke 

chamber to show how air 

passes over the wing of a 

plane at different speeds 
and altitudes. 


One of the camps from which Canadian scientists are participating in the International Upper Mantle 

Project—a three-year (January 1962 to December 1964) program of study into the earth’s interior. In 

addition to making studies of the pull of gravity, the behaviour of shock waves from earthquakes and ex- 

plosions, magnetism and heat flow, Canadian geologists are making direct probes into the earth. Opera- 

tion Muskox, the drilling program in the Northwest Territories, will provide cores of sub-surface material 
from almost a mile below the earth’s surface. 


University Research. Some idea of the increase in research undertaken by 
Canadian universities may be obtained from a comparison of the situation in 
1919 with that of 1961. In 1919, only two universities—Toronto and McGill— 
offered graduate courses beyond the Master’s degree; in 1961, Ontario had 
five universities, Quebec three, and six other provinces had one university 
each, offering graduate courses leading to the Ph.D. degree. 

Research conducted by university professors and reported in professional 
journals is truly encyclopedic and reflects both a high degree of specialization 
and an extraordinary variety of interests. 

Outside financial support for university research comes primarily from 
four sources: agencies and departments of the Federal Government, including 
the National Research Council and Defence Research Board; industry, which 
supports both basic and applied research; private foundations; and provincial 
governments. These grants amount to approximately $21,000,000 annually, 
of which $14,000,000 is derived from federal sources. 

More support will be required because science departments are expanding 
and new universities are being established. In the Maritimes, a new French- 
language university—l’Université de Moncton—was created in Moncton, 
N.B. In Ontario there are four new universities: Laurentian at Sudbury, 
York at Toronto, Brock at St. Catharines, and Trent at Peterborough. 
British Columbia has three new universities: the University of Victoria, 
Notre Dame University of Nelson, and Simon Fraser University, to be located 
at Burnaby. 
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Industrial Research. The emergence of Can- 
ada as a highly industrialized society and the 
need to serve an increasingly discriminating 
domestic market as well as to meet increasingly 
stiff competition from abroad have made 
Canadian firms highly research-conscious. 
Many companies, especially the larger ones, now 
have substantial research establishments of their 
own. In particular, this welcome change reduces 
the research-dependence of Canadian companies 
that used to rely exclusively on the laboratories 
of their parent companies abroad. 

The Federal Government encourages the 
research efforts of Canadian industries by tax 
rebates for research expenditures, by industrial 
research assistance programs, and by an indus- 
trial engineering program of the National Re- 
seareh Council’s Technical Information Service, 
to help secondary and processing industries in the 
solution of production problems. 

A highly original form of government- 
industry ‘“‘symbiosis’’ may be found in the Sher- 
wood Park Research Community near Toronto, 
where the Ontario Research Foundation will 


A 28-foot-long, 17-inch-diameter 
Canadian Black Brant upper atmos- 
phere research rocket cracks off from 

its launching pad. share its new laboratory site with the research 


facilities of several Ontario industries. 


Canadian Research Projects 


Because of Canada’s unusual geographical position, with coastlines on 
three oceans, one of them over the continental shelf, and with vast northern 
areas including that of the magnetic pole, there are many fields of research 
for which Canada is uniquely fitted. 


New Ways with Old Resources. Canada today is known throughout 
the world for the wealth and variety of its wildlife. It maintains most or 
all of the existing stocks of woodland caribou, California bighorn sheep, 
wolves, grizzly bears, trumpeter swans and wolverines, to mention only a 
few. And these animals exist not only because of the vastness of their 
habitat but also because of man’s effort to preserve them. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service, for instance, conducts scientific research 
into wildlife problems in the Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory and the 
National Parks. 


Federal wildlife experts recently undertook what may be considered the 
most highly mechanized “roundup” of the most unusual ‘‘herd of cattle’, 
when it was decided to move 3,000 buffalo from the meadowlands of the Great 
Slave River to Wood Buffalo National Park. The 100-mile drive was carried 
out—by helicopter—to combat an epidemic of anthrax disease which had 
decimated the herd; it was found that mud, slush, water and undergrowth 
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helped to wipe the animals clean of anthrax spores by the time they reached 
their new habitat. If additional investigations confirm that the disease has 
been definitely checked, sports hunting may be resumed to harvest the annual 
increase in the buffalo herds. 


Another example of combining the old and the new in Canadian resource 
exploration is the story of the first commercial helium ever to be manufactured 
outside the United States. 


Drilling for oil and gas near Swift Current, Sask., workmen first brought 
in a well in 1958. However, because the gas was incombustible, with a 96 
p.c. nitrogen content, it was cemented up. Then industrial chemists made the 
exciting discovery that the gas contained 1.9 p.c. helium. The next step 
was to develop ways and means of capitalizing on the discovery. With 
helium reserves estimated to be good for at least 20 years, marketing prospects 
were thoroughly studied and a new company was formed in partnership with 
British and French interests. 


When helium was discovered in Saskatchewan, estimated world demands 
outside the United States, where helium sales and exports are closely controlled 
by rigid conservation laws, was less than 4,000,000 cubic feet per year. 
Availability of Canadian helium has already doubled this volume within a 
year and is expected to add 12,000,000 cubic feet annually in three years, as 
new markets develop. 


The Continental Shelf Project. The submerged plateau extending from 
the northern coast of North America is a major part of the great continental 
shelf that surrounds the Arctic Ocean. The topography of the floor of the 
submerged part of this continental margin has not yet been thoroughly 
explored; in fact, the entire region is currently the subject of intensive study. 


An aerial view of the extensive Montreal Road laboratories of the National Research 
Council at Ottawa. 
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The investigation should ultimately yield detailed and accurate informa- 
tion on the physical and chemical composition and dynamic characteristics 
of the Arctic oceanic waters; the topography and structure of the shelf and 
the nature of its sediments as well as its underlying rocks and possible mineral 
resources; the behaviour of glaciers, sea ice and climate in the recent geological 
past; and much other information. 


Stress is being laid at present on a systematic aeromagnetic survey and 
gravity survey of every region concerned; some of these studies have already 
revealed magnetic anomalies in the earth’s crust but it is not yet known 
whether these anomalies stem from forces within the earth or from forces of 
the earth’s magnetic field in space. 


Magnetism. Since Canada plays the role of the host country to the Magnetic 
Pole, it is not surprising that Canadian scientists in many disciplines pay 
particular attention to the earth’s magnetism. The Geological Survey, for 
instance, has used airborne magnetometers to make maps that may serve 
not only to study geological structures in general but also to locate mineral 
deposits. Similar airborne surveys were conducted by the mining industry. 


The study of the magnetic properties of rocks is important in determining 
the history of the earth’s magnetism, which in turn may throw light on such 
fascinating theories as wandering of the earth’s poles and drifting of the 
continents. Several Canadian universities are collaborating with the Geolo- 
gical Survey in this work, which may lead to a complete re-interpretation of 
the geological past. 


Canadian oceanographers are using scuba-diving equipment to carry out research by 
inspection and study of sea-bottom formations and marine life and by checking the correct 
functioning of under-water scientific instruments. 
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A technician uses a high shear vis- 

cometer, designed and built at 

the central research laboratory of 

a leading chemical industry, to 

measure the basic flow properties 
of polythene. 


Northern Lights. Technically known as aurora borealis, this marvellous 
spectacle of nature is also related to the earth’s magnetic field; this fact has 
been known for a century or more, but the electrical nature of the atmosphere 
—where Northern Lights are produced—began to be explored only in the 
past decades. In fact, until the arrival of the Space Age, measurements of 
the upper atmosphere could be taken only by indirect means such as the 
reflection of radio waves from the ionosphere, spectroscopy of the aurora and 
the night sky, and the absorption of cosmic radio noise. Now, however, 
the new rocket technique makes it possible to take direct measurements in the 
interesting region from 30 miles up. Since Northern Canada is the only 
place in the world where accessible land stations extend into and across the 
auroral belt, it is only natural that Canadian scientists are in the forefront 
of these rocket experiments. A 17-inch diameter rocket now being made in 
Canada will carry about 150 Ib. of delicate instruments to a height of about 
150 miles. A series of rockets known as Black Brant is being developed by 
Canadian industry jointly with government branches. These rockets have 
no military significance whatsoever, and they are freely available for scientific 
experiments in any country. Data obtained by this new technique are not 
only of academic interest but of great practical importance, especially in 
connection with the fading and blackouts of radio communications. 


Oceanography. Since the coastline of Canada is one of the longest of any 
country in the world, Canadian scientists are carrying out a vigorous ocean- 
ographic research program. 

Indicative of the growing importance of oceanography is the recent 
formation of the Marine Sciences Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, which operates a new laboratory for oceanography at 


A glass-blowing lathe, which 
automatically turns and me- 
chanically blows glass, in use 
at the National Research 
Council laboratory in Halifax. 


Bedford, N.S. The Branch also co-operates with Dalhousie University in 
Atlantic oceanography and with the University of British Columbia in 
Pacific oceanography. 

Oceanographic measurements are made on cruises by specially equipped 
ships and include the determination of ocean currents, water temperature and 
salinity, plankton content, and sea bottom topography by electronic depth 
sounders. 

In connection with the Continental Shelf Project, initial oceanographic 
measurements within the region of the Arctic islands have been completed. 
Similar research is being done in the waters of the Great Lakes by the Great 
Lakes Institute of the University of Toronto. 


Meteorology. A good deal of meteorological research is being done in 
Canada not only because the Arctic air mass affects the weather in a large 
portion of the world but also because of the “‘jet stream’, a high-altitude 
high-velocity wind which crosses Canada. Principal research agencies in 
this field are the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport 
and the Department of Meteorology, McGill University. Special programs 
involve the use of radar to study stormy weather conditions, in particular 
hail-producing storms in Alberta. The use of small rockets for weather 
forecasting is also being practised by Canadian scientists; by this new tech- 
nique synoptic weather measurements all over the world can be extended up 
to a height of about 50 miles. 


Geology. The Canadian Shield, embracing about one-half of the total 
area of Canada, is not only one of the most intricate but also one of the 
richest geological formations on earth. It is not surprising therefore that 
the geological sciences have a long tradition in Canada. But one must be on 
guard against the concept that geology is merely the handmaiden of mineral 
exploration; in fact, some of the most striking advances in this field are being 
made along purely fundamental lines. For instance, the dating of rocks by 
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radioactive methods is becoming especially important, because of the great 
area of the Canadian Shield where there are no fossil-bearing rocks that can 
be dated by other methods. 

The origin of a number of ancient ‘‘craters’’ recently discovered in 
northern Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan is not only the subject of intense 
study but has even caused sharp disagreement among scientists: while one 
group is favouring the conclusion that these ‘‘craters’’ were caused by huge 
meteorites plunging to earth millions of years ago, other scientists say that 
these ‘‘craters’’ were probably caused by the escape of huge amounts of gas 
from the interior of the earth. 


Special Construction and Transportation Research Problems. Soil 
mechanics is a branch of geology with particularly pronounced Canadian 
aspects. Two features of the Canadian terrain have recently become the 
subject of concerted research programs, especially since they must be properly 
understood before a solution can be found to many pressing transportation 
and construction problems in the North. One type is the permanently frozen 
ground, called ‘‘permafrost’’; the other type is organic terrain called ‘‘mus- 
keg’. These conditions affect not only overland transportation but also 
aviation since they may interfere with runway construction. 

To help open up the North, Canadian aviation research has for a long 
time played a leading role in the development of aircraft with short take-off 
and landing characteristics; the Canadian-designed ‘‘Otter’’, ‘‘Beaver”’, and 
“Caribou” aircraft are internationally known as being particularly well 
suited to ‘‘wilderness”’ flying. Canadian research engineers are now well 
on their way towards reaching the next goal: the designing of a reliable and 
economical vertical take-off and landing aircraft, thus foreshadowing the 
possibility of doing away with runways altogether. 


Many industries maintain their 

own research laboratories, 

such as this one belonging to a 
leading food industry. 


Here research into communications 
equipment suitable for Canadian 
conditions is being carried out in 
an electrical industry’s research 
and development centre. 


Special construction problems in Canada arise from the severity of the 
winter in many regions, but recent achievements in various fields of building 
research have allowed Canadian builders to extend the construction season 
beyond all previous expectation. 


Snow and Ice Research. Construction and transportation problems caused 
by snow and ice in Canada are so varied and so numerous that an account of 
research on these topics alone would fill volumes. One such volume, for 
instance, would deal with the recent Conference on Snow Clearing in Canada, 
where mechanical, chemical and thermal means of snow removal were under 
discussion. Each major Canadian city as well as highways and railways 
were represented with reports on snow clearing methods. 

Ice in the form of glaciers is an important source of water for many 
rivers in Western Canada. Based on the field work of expeditions from 
various government departments, universities, and Arctic Institutes, a com- 
plete inventory of Canadian glaciers is being prepared by the Geographical 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

A special snow-cover survey was started recently to determine the amount 
of snow accumulating on roofs rather than on the ground. This survey has 
already led to a better understanding of the effects of wind, shelter, and 
shape of roof on snow loads in the various climatic regions of Canada. The 
findings are to be incorporated in specifications for the National Building 
Code, a unique document intended to insure structural safety of all types 
of buildings in all parts of Canada. 

A general snow-cover survey is a continuing Canadian research project 
which serves, among other things, for the accurate prediction of springtime 
run-off and has therefore an important bearing on one of Canada’s most 
valuable natural resources—water. In Canada, water resource development 
and flood control programs are proceeding at a very rapid rate. During the 
next decade it is estimated that at least $3,000,000,000 will be spent on these 
programs and on conservation systems and irrigation projects. 
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International Research Projects 


In addition to the above mentioned Canadian scientific research projects 
and achievements, many of the benefits of which are shared beyond Canada’s 
borders, there is a strong Canadian component in the following international 
research projects. 


Six research projects for international co-operation are particularly 
pertinent to Canada: accurate measurements of river flow under ice cover; 
techniques for construction of observation wells in permafrost; participation 
in evaluation programs of polar orbit satellites; intensive study of the nature 
of fresh-water ice; an inquiry into the physical causes of ice formation and 
dissipation to permit prediction and control of ice; and establishment of 
water resources centres at Canadian universities, with the possibility of 
international exchange of hydrologic personnel. 


International Year of the Quiet Sun. Following the tremendous success 
of the International Geophysical Year (IGY), which was planned to coincide 
with maximum sunspot activity, it soon became obvious that the full fruits 
of this epoch-making scientific enterprise can be realized only if comparable 
data can be obtained for a period of very low solar activity. A further full- 
scale international program has therefore been initiated to coincide with the 
next period of minimum sunspot activity. 


The International Year of the Quiet Sun (IQSY) is actually a misnomer, 
since it will cover a full two-year period, from 1 January 1964 to 31 December 
1965. The observational work, to be carried out at many hundreds of stations, 
will involve the voluntary co-operation of scientific academies and institutions 
of more than 60 nations. In many facets of this work, such as cosmic-ray 
studies and the World Magnetic Survey, Canadian scientists are, once again, 
playing a significant role. 


Members of the Summer School of Indian Archaeology from the University of Western 
Ontario, London, digging at the Forget Indian Village site near Wyebridge. 


New research buildings are 
springing up all across Canada. 
Three recently completed are 
Ontario Hydro’s W. P. Dobson 
Research Laboratory in Etobicoke, 
near Toronto, the University of 
Alberta’s Nuclear Research Build- 
ing at Edmonton, and _ British 
American Oil's new research and 
development centre 20 miles west 
of Toronto. 
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The operating theatre is the arena where the final results of much medical research are 
put into practice. 


Medical Research 


Medical research in Canada is mainly carried out in the universities and 
their affiliated hospitals and institutes. The necessary funds are provided to a 
large extent by grants awarded to investigators in the various disciplines in 
the broad field of medicine by both government agencies and private granting 
bodies. 

The government agencies operate on a federal level as well as on a provin- 
cial level, each having its particular field of interest in the support of medical 
research. 

In 1938 the National Research Council established an Associate Com- 
mittee on Medical Research which undertook the support of medical research 
on a small scale. After World War II this committee was replaced by a 
Division of Medical Research whose budget increased gradually from $200,000 
in 1947 to approximately $2,300,000 in 1960. This Division was disbanded in 
1960 when the Medical Research Council was established. The Council’s 
budget for the year 1963 amounts to $5,100,000, a sum used for the support of 
research through grants-in-aid and the provision of personnel support. The 
grants-in-aid are made in both preclinical and clinical sciences. 

The personnel support consists of three categories, i.e., medical research 
fellowships to provide training in research, and medical research scholarships 
and medical research associateships to support investigators and thus contribute 
toward establishing a group of senior research workers in the universities. 


This new gamma-therapy unit has been installed in clinics in 39 countries. It has been 
estimated that about 1,500,000 treatments per year are provided by these Canadian 
machines throughout the world. 


Other government sources of support for medical research are the National 
Health grants, established by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
in 1948 to assist the provinces in providing health services in such fields as 
mental health, cancer control, child and maternal health and rehabilitation. 
A portion of these grants may, at the discretion of the provinces, be used for 
medical research. In addition, the so-called Public Health Research Grant 
provides for the support of studies that are considered of direct practical 
value in the diagnosis and treatment of disease. 

Funds for medical research related to defence problems have been provided 
since 1946 by the Defence Research Board both for investigations carried out 
in its own laboratories and through grants-in-aid of research in the universities. 

Finally, the Department of Veterans Affairs supports medical research in 
its own hospitals, which are particularly suited to the investigation of problems 
related to chronic disease. 

In addition to the federal agencies which support medical research, an 
important role is played by provincial governments and private foundations. 
Some funds are also provided by various agencies in other countries such as 
the National Institutes of Health of the United States. It is estimated that 
the total amount available for medical research in Canada from all these 
sources for the year 1963 will be approximately $13,000,000. 

Research carried out in Canadian universities and supported by the agen- 
cies mentioned above varies considerably from one university to another. A 
survey across the country reveals, however, that a few areas are more actively 
pursued both in the preclinical and clinical sciences. 

Outstanding contributions have been made to biochemical studies of 
cellular and nuclear enzymes, nucleic acids, steroids, proteins, lipids and 
carbohydrates. Special emphasis is given to problems of neurochemistry in 
some centres. The Collip Department of Medical Research at the University 
of Western Ontario is a well established institute devoted to the study of 
various problems in biochemistry. Biochemical studies related to diseases 
such as endocrine disorders and cancer are receiving increasing attention, 
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particularly in the clinical investigation units of university-affliated hospitals. 
Similarly, physiologists and pharmacologists are engaged in the investigation 
of a wide range of problems; functional studies on various aspects of the nervous 
system, the cardiovascular system, carbohydrate metabolism, electrolyte 
metabolism and the endocrine system are yielding important results in various 
medical schools. Important observations are also forthcoming on various 
aspects of muscle activity. The Montreal Neurological Institute at McGill 
University, the Banting and Best Department of Medical Research at the 
University of Toronto and the Institute of Experimental Medicine and Surgery 
at the University of Montreal have already achieved international reputation 
in these fields. Studies on the many aspects of blood coagulation, both funda- 
mental and applied to diseases of the blood, are actively pursued and, in view 
of the climate of Canada, problems on cold physiology are of particular interest. 
Bacteriologists have recently become engaged in studies dealing with the 
antigen-antibody problem and with questions concerning the characteristics 
of viruses. The Connaught Medical Laboratories in Toronto and the Insti- 
tute of Microbiology and Hygiene in Montreal are well-known for their work 
in this field. The development of the electron microscope as a tool in bacteri- 
ology, pathology and anatomy has been a great stimulus for research in these 
disciplines since it allows the formulation of problems which require a high 
magnification. Studies of the abnormal structure in various states, such as 
arteriosclerosis, liver disease, hypersensitivity, tumour growth, are evidence of 
this in many pathology departments. Methods of electron microscopy, 
radioautography, microradiography, x-ray microscopy and histochemistry 


A scientist records elec- 
trical changes inside 
single muscle fibres as 
part of research into the 
origin and mechanism of 
biological rhythms. 
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are enabling many Canadian investigations to contribute significantly to the 
understanding of ultrastructure and cellular structures, and obviously such 
studies have greatly influenced the development of many anatomy departments 
in the country. 

An increasing interest in various cytogenetic problems is reflected by 
recent research on congenital anomalies; in some aspects Canada has pioneered 
in this field. 

Undoubtedly the support of research in the so-called basic medical sciences 
has gone hand in hand with and has also stimulated the development of clinical 
investigations in departments of medicine and surgery particularly. The 
creation of metabolic and clinical investigation units in many universities bears 
this out as well as the excellent progress made on studies of hypertensive and 
respiratory diseases. 

Apart from the Department of Experimental Surgery at McGill University 
many centres have developed research in this field in recent years. Problems 
concerned with gastric secretion following gastrectomy, transplantation, blood 
vessel anastomosis, bone repair, hypothermia are of particular importance in 
this regard. 

The increasing interest of physicians as well as surgeons in collaborating 
with physicists and engineers is evident from the creation and support of 
biomedical engineering departments in a few centres. 

Due also to the support available through the National Cancer Institute 
and the Heart Foundations, national and provincial, great strides are being 


Research into diseases of 

children is carried on by a 

half dozen hospitals and 

medical centres in Can- 

ada. This is the play area 
in one of them. 


The information centre at the Douglas Point Nuclear Power Station attracts thousands of visitors. 
Besides being shown a film and various exhibits inside the centre, visitors may climb the ramp 
and watch construction going on. 


made towards the further development of research on the fundamental and 
applied aspects of cancer and heart disease. 

Studies of problems related to cancer are carried out by individual investi- 
gators as well as by groups of investigators in special cancer research units 
maintained in some centres by the National Cancer Institute. 

Cardiac units in many medical schools are evidence of interest in research 
on the part of clinicians in this field. 

Finally, there has been an expansion all across the country in studies, 
both preclinical and clinical, related to the vast field of mental disease. The 
Allan Memorial Institute in Montreal has already established itself as one of 
the leaders in this field. 


Atomic Energy 


Highlights of nuclear activities in Canada during 1963 include greatly 
increased interest around the world in the Canadian approach to nuclear power, 
the putting into operation of a new nuclear research centre in Manitoba, 
steady progress in the construction of a large nuclear power station, and prepa- 
rations for the installation of a new and more powerful particle accelerator. 

The Douglas Point Nuclear Power Station, with its reactor known as 
CANDU, is nearing completion at a site on the eastern shore of Lake Huron. 
Canada’s first large-scale nuclear power plant, it will have an electrical out- 
put of 200,000 kilowatts when it goes into commercial service in 1965. 
Douglas Point is being built as a co-operative project of Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited and Ontario Hydro. 

The prototype for large nuclear generating stations, the Nuclear Power 
Demonstration Station (NPD), has been put through a series of successful 
demonstration runs since the plant went into operation in 1962 and attained 
its full power output of 20,000 kilowatts. The NPD station, located about 
16 miles up the Ottawa River from the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, 
is a joint project of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Ontario Hydro and 
Canadian General Electric Company Limited. 

Although the CANDU-type reactor shows great promise, it represents 
only one stage in the evolution of power reactor technology, and an appreciable 


Testing one of the two fuelling 
machines for the Douglas Point 
Nuclear Power Station. Used fuel 
will be removed and new fuel will 
be inserted in the reactor without 
shutting down the plant. 


effort is being devoted to more advanced systems which would have a higher 
efficiency than CANDU, and would be suitable in even larger sizes. With 
the demand for electricity in Ontario currently growing at more than 200,000 
kilowatts capacity per year, these very high power reactors will fill a definite 
need by the time they are developed, and as much as 500,000 electrical 
kilowatts from one reactor may be desirable. 


Three government organizations have basic responsibilities for Canada’s 
atomic energy activities: the Atomic Energy Control Board, responsible for 
all regulatory matters concerning work in the nuclear field; Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, a crown company with a double function as producer 
of uranium and as the Government’s agent for buying uranium from private 
mining companies; and Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL), a crown 
company concerned with nuclear research and development, the design and 
development of power reactors, and the production of radioactive isotopes 
and associated equipment. 


The Atomic Energy Control Board, a five-man body including the presi- 
dents of the two crown companies, was set up in 1945 principally to control 
the distribution of fissile and other radioactive material. The activities of 
the Board have increased with the expansion of the Canadian nuclear pro- 
gram and now include all regulatory matters such as the licensing of reactors 
and financial assistance to Canadian universities engaged in nuclear studies. 


Uranium continues to play an important role in the Canadian economy 
and is high on the list of export, commodities. However, after reaching a 
maximum of 15,900 tons of uranium oxide in 1959, deliveries have since fallen 
steadily, reflecting the fall in demand from Canada’s main customer, the 
United States. 

In contrast to that of the uranium industry, the picture of AECL 
activities is much brighter and it now seems that, in certain areas, economic 
nuclear power generation will be achieved in Canada within relatively few 
years. From the diverse reactor types that can be conceived for power 
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generation, AECL chose the heavy-water-moderated, natural-uranium 
reactor as being the most suitable under Canadian conditions. The principal 
reason for this choice is that heavy water permits a very high burn-up of the 
fuel in a single pass through the reactor; this, combined with the low cost of 
natural uranium, results in a very low total fuel cost. In fact, the Canadian 
nuclear power program is unique in that it aims for such a high burn-up that 
used fuel elements may be discarded as waste rather than put through expen- 
sive recovery processes for extraction of plutonium and unburned uranium. 
Of course, heavy-water natural-uranium reactors do have disadvantages, not 
the least being their high capital cost. However, in Ontario, where the publicly 
owned utility (the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario) can borrow 
money at low interest rates, and where large base-load stations are required, 
the component of power cost due to capital is tolerable. Under these special 
circumstances, it is probable that a second CANDU type reactor, incorpo- 
rating capital economies resulting from the experience gained in the construction 
of the first, would generate electricity at a cost competitive with conventional 
stations. 

In the international field, close ties are kept with the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission (USAEC) and the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority (UKAEA), both of which have representatives permanently 
at Chalk River. In 1963 AECL and the UKAEA concluded an agreement to 
extend their collaboration on research and development concerned with heavy- 
water-moderated, water-cooled reactors and their fuel. The agreement 
reflects increased interest in heavy water reactors in Britain, where a heavy 
water power reactor is now being built. An agreement with the United States 
provides forthe free exchange of all technical data on heavy-water-moderated 
reactors and commits the USAEC to spend $5,000,000 in the United States 
on research and development related to reactors of Canadian design. More 
or less formal collaboration has also been established with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, the European Nuclear Energy Agency, and with 
Euratom, as well as with France, India, Japan, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland 
and West Germany. 


Model of a new “atom 
smasher” for Chalk River, 
which will accelerate 
beams of electrically 
charged particles to 
speeds greater than 
133,000,000 miles per 
hour, and which will be 
housed in a 130-ton steel 
tank 81 feet long and 18 
feet in diameter. 
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AECL operates Canada’s main atomic research and development centre 
at Chalk River, Ontario, and in 1963 put into operation a second centre on the 
shores of the Winnipeg River, 65 miles northeast of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
This centre, known as the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment, has 
various laboratories which concentrate on work in the fields of chemistry, 
chemical engineering, fuel development, metallurgy and engineering studies— 
all directed toward the development of economic nuclear power. AECL has 
a Head Office and a Commercial Products Division in Ottawa and a Nuclear 
Power Plant Division in Toronto. 

At Chalk River there are now five experimental reactors—ZEEP, NRX, 
NRU, PTR and ZED-2. The number of employees is about 2,400, of whom 
over 400 are university graduates. 

The 42,000-kw. (thermal) NRX research reactor went into operation in 
1947 and the 200,000-kw. (thermal) NRU research reactor was put into 
service in 1957. Both reactors have been used for nuclear power experiments, 
for fundamental research, for the making of radioactive isotopes, and for the 
production of plutonium from natural uranium. With the future market 
for plutonium uncertain, it was decided to cease plutonium production in 
NRU and the reactor was shut down in November 1963 to replace natural 
uranium fuel rods with enriched uranium fuel rods. While this change 
reduces the thermal power (heat output) to 60,000 kw., the density of neutrons 
(flux) remains high for experiments and for isotope production. 

The three 100-watt research reactors, ZEEP, ZED-2 and PTR, are used 
for different purposes such as testing fuel rod arrangements for power reactors, 
determining the reactivity of fuel samples and studying the neutron-absorbing 
properties of materials. 

In the many laboratories at Chalk River fundamental and applied research 
and development are carried out in biology, medicine, physics, metallurgy, 
chemistry and engineering. In addition to the research reactors, other large 
research machines such as a 10,000,000 electron volt Tandem Accelerator, a 
3,000,000 volt Van de Graaff Generator and a large Beta Ray Spectrometer 
have been in use. The Tandem Accelerator is being dismantled to make 
way for a new 20,000 electron volt accelerator known as the MP Tandem Van 
de Graaff. This new machine will enable physicists to obtain new data on 
the arrangements of particles in atomic nuclei and on the forces which bind 
them together. 

In recent years a great technological advance has been based on the 
properties of nearly perfect crystals with controlled impurities, of which the 
transistor is the best known example. Studies of the energy changes of very- 
low-energy neutrons have greatly extended the knowledge of similar processes 
in solids and liquids; pioneer work in this field has been carried out at AECL. 

Canada was one of the pioneers in the application of radioactive isotopes 
in research, medicine, agriculture and industry. The Commercial Products 
Division processes and sells radioactive isotopes produced in the Chalk River 
reactors and also develops new uses for isotopes and equipment for their 
application. The division manufactures six models of cobalt-60 beam therapy 
units. Over 300 of these cancer treatment units have been installed in 
clinics and hospitals in 40 countries. A portable facility is also available 
for the gamma irradiation of material and has been designed for industrial use. 


More than 2,000 clothing factories employ nearly 88,000 people to produce clothing 
worth more than $800,000,000 a year. The production of clothing for men is almost 
equal to that for women in terms of value. 


Canadian Industry 


The aggregate volume of production in Canada during the period follow- 
ing World War II has been subject to fairly well-pronounced cyclical fluctua- 
tions. Three major cycles in production can be distinguished during this 
period, the first one beginning in 1953. Although there were slight slowdowns 
in the rate of expansion prior to that time, they were not sufficiently pro- 
nounced to be considered as cyclical downturns in production}. 


The downward phase of the first postwar cycle lasted from the third 
quarter of 1953 to the second quarter of 1954. This was not only the briefest 
but also the most pronounced of the three postwar contractions, resulting in 
a 5 p.c. decline in total output. During the subsequent expansion, which 
extended over ten quarters, output made remarkable gains. By the fourth 
quarter of 1956, production had reached a level about 18 p.c. above the 
previous peak. Subsequent cyclical expansions have so far failed to match 
this performance. 


1 Industry, for purposes of this article, includes agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
trapping, mining, manufacturing, public utilities, construction, wholesale and retail trade, 
transportation, storage, communication, finance, insurance, real estate, public administration 
and defence, community, recreation, business and personal service. Production represents 
the quantity of unduplicated output of individual industries located in Canada, as measured 
eon eDt 1949 dollars. Total production is the sum of the output of all the individual 
industries. 


Part of the $5,000,000 
gas conservation plant 
under construction at Judy 
Creek, 130 miles north- 
west of Edmonton. Owned 
by 11 companies, this plant 
will separate 40,000,000 
cubic feet of gas a day, 
with the natural gas going 
to Edmonton via pipeline, 
and the liquified gases 
going to a gas conserva- 
tion plant at Devon, where 
it will be processed into 
propane and raw mate- 
rials for industrial plants. 


The downward phase of the second cycle extended from the fourth quarter 
of 1956 to the fourth quarter of 1957. In spite of the slightly longer duration 
of this contraction, output declined by only 3.6 p.c. During the subsequent 
expansion, which lasted for nine quarters, production increased by about 10 
p.c., bringing it to a level of 6.3 p.c. above the previous peak. 


During the third postwar cycle, the downward phase of which began with 
the first quarter of 1960, output declined by 2.1 p.c. from peak to trough. 
The expansionary phase of this cycle commenced during the second quarter 
of 1961. By the fourth quarter of 1962, output had surpassed the level of 
the previous peak by 8.6 p.c., as opposed to the 4.1 p.c. increase during the 
corresponding period of the 1958 upturn. 

These cyclical swings in total output were the result of the interaction of 
many complex factors, ranging from international conditions and inventory 
swings to such phenomena as businessmen’s expectations of profits from future 
domestic sales. Thus ultimately the course of production depends on the 
demand for the products of the various industries. Some of the service- 
producing industries, for instance, commanded a steady and expanding market 
more or less in line with the increase in population. Industries such as agri- 
culture and fishing have to operate within the limits imposed by natural 
phenomena or employ production methods which sometimes tend to counter- 
act (or emphasize) the underlying forces of demand. In other industries 
output is more strongly affected by (and can be adjusted to) expectations of 
future demand. Many of the manufacturing industries would fit into this 
category. Some of the factors at work in the Canadian economy during the 
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postwar period have helped to enhance the importance of cyclically sensitive 
industries. 


The Second World War and the subsequent period of international re- 
construction and development increased world demand for some products of 
Canadian mines and factories which had not previously been produced and 
exported on a comparable scale. Pent-up demand for consumer and invest- 
ment goods appeared following the cessation of hostilities. At the same time 
technological innovations, often initiated during the war years, provided a 
strong stimulant to production. In addition, the population of Canada has 
increased by about 50 p.c. since 1946. Thus a growing domestic market along 
with strengthened world demand for Canadian exports gave rise to a favourable 
atmosphere for industrial expansion and resulted in a 90 p.c. advance in the 
volume of output between 1946 and 1962. At the same time, real output per 
capita increased by about 25 p.c., indicating that there was greater abundance 
of material resources at the disposal of the Canadian people. 


Thus there was an increasing diversification within the Canadian 
economy during the postwar period, although the resource-based industries 
still played an important role in fostering foreign trade and economic progress. 
This was particularly evident during the course of the investment boom of the 
mid-fifties, which resulted in a considerable expansion of such resource-based 
industries as mining and electric power and gas utilities, and accelerated out- 
put in the industries supporting this expansion. The line of demarcation 
between the strictly extractive activities in mining and the initial stages of 
manufacturing has become increasingly blurred. Steady growth of the service- 
producing industries and increasing diversification in manufacturing continued 
throughout the postwar period. 


Most Canadian industries can be classified into one of three major cate- 
gories: irregularly expanding, cyclically sensitive and steadily expanding. 


Hundreds of strands of 
nylon are combined onto 
a “beam” at this nylon 
plant at Kingston; it will 
be shipped to a textile 
mill for use in the produc- 
tion of nylon tricot. 
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As shown in the following table, the last group, consisting mainly of the other 
service and electric power and gas utilities industries, exercised a stabilizing 
influence on the economy, both during periods of contraction and of expan- 
sion. The group of primary industries, which exhibited irregular changes 
in output from period to period, generally tended to magnify the underlying 
cyclical swings in production as determined by the cyclically sensitive indus- 
tries, such as manufacturing, trade and transportation. However there are 
some industries, as, for instance, mining, which do not follow a uniform pattern 
throughout the period and therefore do not fit precisely into any one of these 
categories. 


Industry Production Movements During Recent Cycles 


Downturns Upturns! 


(Per Cent Changes in Output) 
30’53 40’56 10’60 30’53 40’56 10’60 


to to to to to to 
20'54 40’57 10’61 10’56 30’59 40’62 

Gross Domestic Product........ — 5.0| — 3.6 | — 2.1 | +12.7| + 4.1 + 8.6 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 

tha DDIN Ga ee eee ore —26.0 | —18.4 | —12.5 | + 4.6 | —12.7 + 5.6 
IVES TRIN oeeices eek ices cae oe itorn erotic + 5.8 + 1.2 — 3.5 +43 .9 +13.9 +11.7 
Manutactunincm-ss sea emtmin mine — 3.5 — 7.2 — 3.8 | +11.4] + 1.3 + 9.7 
onstruction Meee nee — 4.6 | + 3.1 — 5.7 | +16.8 — 0.7 + 1.4 
Electric power and gas utilities....| + 7.0] + 6.5 + 4.1 +30.9 +27.1 +16.1 
Transportation, storage and com- 

AIIEHOMERNAKOMs concogagouduaesoe — 6.1 — 1.6|/ + 2.3 | +18.3 | + 7.6 +10.4 
Al hepa = ee em eae te rs ce re tr ch — 3.0| — 2.6| — 1.5 | +12.8 | + 6.6 + 7.1 
Other services vane. wks lee eels +2.8})} +3.3} + 3.3} + 9.6] +11.0 + 9.7 


EE 


1 In order to facilitate comparison between the expansionary phases of the three cycles, 
the changes are calculated to show the per cent increases (or declines) over the preceding peak 
which were achieved during the seven quarters immediately following each trough in total 
production. 

2 This group includes the finance, insurance and real estate, public administration and 
defence, and community, recreation, business and personal service industries. 


The manufacture of electronic equipment and components has direct relationship to the 
development of communications, navigation, computing and data handling, flight simu- 
lation, nucleonics, geophysics and entertainment. 


A night view of the ethylene and ethylene oxide units of a huge chemical plant in Montreal East. 


An attempt to classify the main industry divisions within the Canadian 
economy into the three categories shows that the extractive industries generally 
tended to fall into the first industry group. Agriculture and forestry, for 
example, showed very strong irregular fluctuations. In forestry these sharp 
year-to-year changes sometimes occurred in response to altered demand and 
price conditions. During 1957, for instance, there was a notable decline in 
production as well as in foreign and domestic prices. This followed a period 
of overproduction culminating in 1956, and coincided with the 1956-57 down- 
turn in total, production. Fishing and trapping are also highly irregular 
primary industries, but their contribution to the output of the economy is 
not sufficiently great to exercise a decisive influence on cyclical fluctuations. 
Agricultural production, on the other hand, accounted in 1949 for about 10 
p.c. of total output and thus sudden changes in the level of crops and other 
produce tend to leave their mark on the level of performance of the economy 
as a whole. By its very nature, agricultural production is subject to unpre- 
dictable influences, such as the weather, in addition to being affected by price 
and demand factors. 

However, even within the agricultural segment of the economy, output 
movements do not conform to the same pattern. Thus poultry and dairy 
products, for instance, show steady gains during the fifties roughly in line with 
the expanding domestic market and population, while grain products still 
exhibit sharp year-to-year swings in output. The latter constitute a large 
portion of agricultural output and, since especially poor crop years have 
happened to coincide with the trough years of the postwar cycles, they have 
tended to magnify the amplitude of the cyclical downswings. 

The service-producing industries are generally less sensitive to fluctua- 
tions of either a cyclical or an irregular nature. There were, however, some 
exceptions to this general rule during the postwar period. Foremost among 
these were transportation and trade. The finance, insurance and real estate 
and the community, recreation, business and personal service groups exhibited 
fairly smooth expansionary paths, while fluctuations in the public adminis- 
tration and defence component which is highly sensitive to exceptional factors, 
such as defence requirements, do not conform to a regular pattern. 
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Construction expanded considerably during the mid-fifties as a result 
of a strong demand for housing and the requirements for capital expansion, 
increasing by some 3 p.c. even during the 1956-57 downturn. During the 
late fifties, however, there developed a pause in construction activity and 
upward movements did not resume until 1961. These exceptional influences, 
prevalent during the fifties, therefore counteracted any possible cyclical 
movements which might otherwise have appeared. The electric power and 
gas utilities industry expanded rapidly throughout the postwar period. 
Even during periods of general contraction in output this industry group 
merely reflected slightly lower rates of increase. Mining had expanded quite 
rapidly, with only minor set-backs up to the late fifties. At that time, 
however, some tendency toward cyclical movements appeared in mining 
output. The 1960-61 downturn in total production was paralleled by a 
decline in the output of mines. 

The industry groups which have shown the most pronounced and con- 
sistent cyclical fluctuations during the postwar period, therefore, were manu- 
facturing, transportation and trade. It is on these industries that attention 
must be focussed in examining cycles in Canadian economic activity. They 
account for about 50 p.c. of the total volume of output and for this reason 
changes in the level of production of this industry grouping exercise a strong 
influence on aggregate production. There was also a marked similarity in 
the cyclical patterns of these three industry groups. Manufacturing showed 
the most regular patterns of contraction and expansion, while transportation 
was the most volatile of the series, declining considerably more during the 
first two downturns than either manufacturing or trade. Trade was the least 
volatile of the three, and as a rule declined less during the downswings but 
increased as rapidly as manufacturing during the course of the upturns. 

Some similarity between the patterns of manufacturing and transporta- 
tion output is to be expected since manufactured goods generally must be 


Pre-stressed concrete members are here shown in various stages of manufacture in a new $300,000 Reginc 
plant. 


transported before they can be sold or used. However, not all the goods which 
enter transportation channels are the end product of Canadian manufacturing 
industries, nor are transportation services provided solely for the movement 
of goods. Imported products as well as the produce of domestic farms, 
forests and mines also have to be moved along Canadian transportation 
channels. For these reasons, and because of the movement of passengers 
by rail, road, and, increasingly, by air, the changes in the level of output of 
transportation services and the manufacturing industries coincide but roughly. 

Transportation lagged behind manufacturing and trade by one quarter 
during the downturn of the second cycle, but began to decline one quarter 
earlier than manufacturing during the third cycle. The downward phase 
of the second cycle in transportation lasted until the third quarter of 1958. 
At that time a slight secondary trough can also be detected in trade and 
manufacturing output, while mining had not as yet entered the expansionary 
phase of that cycle and the output of the agriculture and forestry industries 
hovered at levels considerably below the 1956 levels. 


The factors affecting the output of the transportation industry are as 
diverse as the effects of these factors on the various components of that 
industry. Cyclical factors were most influential in the railway transport 
industry, the movements of which appear to be the main determinant of the 
cyclical fluctuations in total transportation, as railways account for more 
than one half of the total output of the transportation industries. That is 
not to say, however, that the role of the other industries was negligible. 
Water transport, for instance, also exhibited similar cyclical movements, 
while such industries as air transport and oil and gas pipeline transport 
helped to support the expansionary forces in the economy. This was par- 
ticularly evident during the 1960-61 downturn when transportation showed 
an increase in output, measured from the time of the peak to the occurrence 


<> One of the oldest surviving secondary indus- 
tries in St. John’s, Newfoundland, is the manu- 
facture of ropes, twines and nettings. 


In this shoe factory, uppers are being cut by 
4 skilled cutters. Production of leather foot- 
wear in 1963 was nearly 48,000,000 pairs. 


Construction is one of Canada’s major industries. 


of the trough in total production. The transportation index led that partic- 
ular downturn, however, and had begun to increase prior to the general 
upturn in production, largely asa result of the expansion in the other industries. 


This similarity in cyclical patterns becomes even more apparent when the 
changes in the levels of output of manufacturing are compared with those in 
trade. Here again, the identity is not complete, as some of the goods entering 
trade channels are imported from abroad and, even in goods manufactured 
in Canada, divergent movements may develop because of time lags between 
production and final sales (either at wholesale or retail), resulting in inventory 
accumulation at any one of these stages. The particular relationship between 
manufacturing and trade is clarified by breaking down total trade into its 
two main components, wholesale and retail trade. The timing of the cyclical 
turning points in wholesale trade was, save in one case, identical with that 
in manufacturing. Retail trade is less volatile, and in this respect it is similar 
to the non-durables component of manufacturing, reflecting the fact that 
consumers are strongly resistant to any lowering in their basic standards of 
consumption during recessionary periods. 


Manufacturing, like trade, showed divergent movements of a cyclical 
nature as between its two components. It was the durables component which 
accounted for the pronounced cyclical pattern in total manufacturing during 
the postwar period. Except for the first cyclical downturn which was longer 
and more severe in durables and comparatively mild and short-lived in non- 
durables, the cyclical turning points in durables coincided with those in total 
manufacturing. 


The relative cyclical insensitivity of non-durables can, for the most part, 
be traced to the predominance of such steadily expanding components as 
foods and beverages. The clothing industry displayed relative stability, 
with a decline since 1957, while the textile industry showed short-term move- 
ments roughly coincident with the manufacturing cycle. Both clothing 


In 1962, $1,533,000,000 was spent on housing alone. 
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and textiles have been subject to strong competition from imports and changes 
in their level of output cannot, therefore, be explained by considering only 
changes in domestic demand. However, the two industries serve as an illus- 
tration of the wide variety of factors and influences which determine the levels 
and shape the cyclical patterns of individual industries. 

Within durable manufacturing, most of the major industry groups showed 
some cyclical fluctuations. Electrical apparatus and supplies showed a 
distinct cyclical pattern. The non-metallic mineral products group, which 
comprises industries that manufacture such products as hydraulic cement, 
concrete products and glass, revealed some resemblance in its production 
movements with those shown by the construction industry, although the 
cyclical movements are more pronounced. The wood products industry, 
while exhibiting the rough outlines of the manufacturing cycle, also showed 
some irregular movements reflecting its link with the forestry industry. At 
this level of aggregation cyclical movements appear to be much less regular 
and well defined than, for instance, those for total durables or manufacturing, 
where offsetting movements tend to smooth the series. 

The two industry groups within durables, which show the most pro- 
nounced and clear-cut cyclical patterns, are iron and steel products and 
transportation equipment. Jointly they have accounted for about one half 
of the total output of durables. Within these two groups, in turn, the cycli- 
cally predominant industries were primary iron and steel and motor vehicles. 
Both these industries show distinct cycles in production which do not, how- 
ever, coincide exactly with those in total manufacturing. Motor vehicle 


During 1961, there were 95 mills producing paper and paperboard in Canada, 71 of them combined 
pulp and paper mills. In addition to newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly developed production of 
fine paper, wrapping paper, tissues, paperboard and other cellulose products. 
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New microwave equipment installed at Fort William in 1962 increased the capacity of 
the Trans-Canada microwave system by 600 voice-circuits. 


production is the more volatile and irregular of the two series, as a rule reaching 
higher levels during the expansionary phases of the cycles. The timing of 
the troughs coincided, except during the first cycle, when the output of 
primary iron and steel was almost flat for two quarters following the trough, 
and motor vehicles reached the trough during the last of these (the fourth 
quarter of 1954). Primary iron and steel reached their peak earlier than 
motor vehicles during the first and third cycles. In both instances, how- 
ever, motor vehicles production was affected by special factors such as strikes, 
either at home or in the United States, at the time of the peak in primary iron 
and steel. It is difficult to estimate precisely the extent of these influences 
but their importance cannot be discounted. Both industries are affected to 
a large degree by general economic conditions abroad as well as at home, and 
by the import and export climate for their products and the materials they 
use. The steel strike in the United States in 1959, for example, resulted in a 
considerable increase in the output of Canadian-produced iron and steel. 
Motor vehicle production in Canada, on the other hand, declined, possibly 
due to shortages of some U.S.-made automobile parts. 

The iron and steel and the transportation equipment industries thus 
formed the backbone of the cyclical movements in durable manufacturing 
during the postwar period, although they were supported and modified by a 
number of other industries which exhibited patterns roughly in line with the 
manufacturing cycle. 
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Source of Personal Income, Selected Years 1939-62 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Source 1939 1946 19590 1959 1960 1961 1962 


Wages, salaries and supplemen- 

tabys labout income ssa. eee 2,601) 5,487} 8,629) 17,459} 18,251] 19,068] 20,359 
Less: Employer and employee 

contributions to social insur- 

ance and government pension 

LUTE CS eee ees, See hea eee inc wren —35 —149 —256| —652 —745 —787 —816 
Military pay and allowances. 32 340 137 496 509 550 586 
Net income received by farm 

operators from farm produc- 


CLOTS ees ch eae Maire 12) OSS eel 5G) ede 26nd tS 949} 1,402 
Net income of non-farm unin- 

corporated-business........... 475| 1,072} 1,439) 2,210} 2,213) 2,289} 2,380 
Interest, dividends and net rental 

INCOMeLOLspPELSONSaa tan ieee 570 817| 1,268) 2,599) 2,836) 2,985] 3,186 


Transfer payments to persons: 
From government (excluding 


IMECKESE) Reminisce ee 229| 1,106} 1,030) 2,755) 3,129} 3,408) 3,652 
Charitable contributions by 

COLnporatlonsee see eee 6 12 25 43 40 44 45 

Personal Income............. 4,290} 9,719) 13,428) 26,036) 27,411] 28,506) 30,794 


1 This item differs from item five of the table on p. 158 in that it excludes the adjustment 
to take account of accrued net earnings arising out of the operations of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 


Disposition of Personal Income, Selected Years 1939-62 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Disposition 1939 1946 1950 1959 1960 1961 1962 


Personal Direct Taxes: 


Inecomentaxesaen peice e en 62 711 O12 1744) 1,978 25130) 2311 
Succession duties and estate 

LAK OS NER ect ee ese 28 54 66 130 158 144 166 
Muscellancouste pees ee een cee 22 31 62 214 224 236 237 


Total Personal Direct Taxes..... aly 796 740} 2,088) 2,360) 2,511) 2,714 


Personal Expenditure on Con- 
sumer Goods and Services: 


Non-durable goods........... 2,186) 4,829) 6,711] 11,373] 11,785] 12,257) 12,877 
DurablevcoodSaam-ser etter 312 990/915 451) 52 O78 2,069) 26972, O13 


SENVICESs nacre en wearers ee 1,486] 2,606) 3,864) 8,540} 9,058} 9,532] 9,959 


Total Personal Expenditure on 
Consumer Goods and Services.} 3,984] 8,031] 12,026) 22,591] 23,512] 24,486] 25,749 


Personal Saving: 
Personal saving excluding farm 


inventory change........... 140 878 SS) e435) elie 2 5) ele Oe onli 
Value of physical change in 
fatinginventonlest reece: 54 14 79 —76 16 —288 149 
NotalePersonalisavingerqesseene 194 892 662) 153571539 15509] 2 331 
Personal Income............. 4,290} 9,719) 13,428) 26,036) 27,411) 28,506) 30,794 
Personal Disposable Income!.....| 4,178} 8,923] 12,688] 23,948] 25,051] 25,995] 28,080 


1 Personal income less total personal direct taxes. 
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National Income and Gross National Product, Selected Years 1939-62 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1939 1946 1950 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Income 

Wages, salaries and supplemen- 

taby, laboursincome ss eee eae 2,601) 5,487| 8,629) 17,459) 18,251) 19,068) 20,359 
Military pay and allowances.... 32 340 137 496 509 550 586 
Corporation profits before taxes!. SOA 15269) 21:18) 3+ O03) m2 905) eed 61.5 mero 
Rent, interest and miscellaneous 

investment income........... 301 581 S90) 92531519 254422 O28) ee 2eOS 
Accrued net income of farm opera- 

tors from farm production.... 302) O5 6] ley 322) melee 2a 17184 975) 1,391 
Net income of non-farm unincor- 

porated business including in- 


dependent professional prac- 


CITIONECKS a. < sees i ee eeone 475 1. O72 1,439) 2,210) 2,213) 2,289) 25380 
Inventory valuation adjustment. —56| —254) —374) —122 —80 —67 —132 
Net National Income at Factor 

COSC ALS ee eee 4,236} 9,551) 14,161) 26,482} 27,424) 28,316) 30,606 
Indirect taxes less subsidies..... 734| 1,270) 2,000) 4,259) 4,470) 4,716) 5,261 


Capital consumption allowances 
and miscellaneous valuation 
AGIUStEIMENtS erase eater 637 998 1,913} 4,204) 4,459} 4,539) 4,755 

Residual error of estimate....... 29 $31 —68 —30 —99 —150 —221 


Gross National Product at 
Market Prices.............. 5,636) 11,850} 18,006) 34,915) 36,254) 37,421) 40,401 


1 Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 


Gross National Expenditure, Selected Years 1939-62 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1939 1946 1950 1959 1960 1961 1962 


Personal expenditure on _ con- 


sumer goods and services...... 3,984} 8,031] 12,026) 22,591) 23,512] 24,486) 25,749 
Government expenditure on goods 
ANGESEEVICES aa ea ita eee G3] TL S| Bos) OA400) ©4759) 7.705) 7,721! 
Business gross fixed capital for- 
mation?: 
New residential construction. . 174 368 S83 734 e445 ele 5S ee OAT 
New non-residential construc- 
CLO Nee eae Ne ah ea: |, 164 435) eed O42) e289) i) | OSS OOS 
New machinery and equipment 254 ES al Ae Sia) Boo) DACA Bony, 
Value of physical change in in- 
ventories: 
Non-farm business inventories. 101 360 399 421 275 276 Bio 
Farm inventories and grain in 
commercial channels........ 181 —27 151 —64 86 —420 190 
Exports of goods and services.... 1,451) 3,210) 4,183) 6,683} 7,008] 7,631] 8,224 
Less: Imports of goods and serv- 
ICES TIM che ee tr ee ee —1,328| —2,877| —4,513| —8,131] —8,172| —8,542| —9,033 
Residual error of estimate...... —28 —31 68 Sit 98 150 221 


Gross National Expenditure 
at Market Prices............ 5,636) 11,850) 18,006) 34,915] 36,254) 37,421) 40,401 


TEE EERE 


1 Includes outlays on new durable assets such as building and highway construction by 
governments, other than government business enterprises; includes also net purchase of 
government commodity agencies. 2 Includes capital expenditures by private and 
government business enterprise, private non-commercial institutions and outlays on new 
residential construction by individuals and business investors, 
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The steady stream of new building produces a demand for heating, electrical and 
plumbing components. Here a workman installs goosenecks, elbows and traps made 
from polyethylene. 


The Department of Industry 


In July 1963 the Department of Industry was constituted to promote the 
establishment, growth, efficiency and improvement of manufacturing industries 
in Canada. This will be done through programs designed to assist manu- 
facturers to adjust to changing market conditions, to help them develop new 
lines of production and enter new markets, and to promote greater industrial 
research and use of technological advances. 


The Area Development Agency, part of the new Department, is respon- 
sible for research into means of increasing employment and income in desig- 
nated areas, and for the administration of various Federal Government 
incentive measures intended to foster the economic growth of those areas. 


The Domestic Commerce Service, formerly part of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, is responsible for industrial promotion, product design, 
small business assistance and administration of the program of capital cost 
allowance for new products. 


The industrial promotion activities of the Department of Industry 
assist manufacturers and processors to expand operations in Canada and 
are carried out in close co-operation with other federal agencies, with pro- 
vincial, regional and municipal bodies and private development agencies and 
business organizations. 

To encourage new or increased Canadian production, information on 
production and marketing opportunities within the domestic market is 
provided to Canadian manufacturers. Studies of opportunities for industrial 
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expansion and import surveys of Canadian market possibilities are under- 
taken, and Canadian businessmen are also provided with information on 
licensing arrangements, taxation, tariffs, financing and government rules and 
regulations. 


The National Design Branch of the Department of Industry is the admin- 
istrative arm of the National Design Council and, with the Council, initiates 
projects to assist Canadian industry in all aspects of design and to create 
awareness by businessmen and the general public of the importance of design 
in the successful making, marketing and export of goods. A national design 
index, illustrating and describing products of superior Canadian design is 
maintained as a reference catalogue for buyers and the general public. 
National and regional exhibitions, seminars and workshops are organized, 
and studies conducted on the needs of industry in the design field and the 
facilities and processes available to the manufacturer. 


Scholarships and grants for institutional and specialized training in 
design and for research are awarded on a competitive basis and are tenable 
in Canada and abroad. A design centre, a permanent place of exhibition 
and reference, is located in Ottawa, as is a national register of practising 
designers and design consultants. Steps have also been taken to establish 
a visual aids library and an information service. 


Heavy paper, destined to become milk cartons, emerges, printed and cut, from the press. 
Disposable milk cartons are gradually supplanting the traditional glass milk bottle, with 
savings in handling, washing and breakage. 
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Canada’s most important fruit is the apple. In many different 
varieties, it is grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


Agriculture 


There have been striking changes in the structure of Canadian agriculture 
in the past few years. Since 1951, the number of farms has declined by 22.6 
p.c. Value of capital invested in agriculture has increased by nearly 40 p.c. 
largely due to rising land values, but approximately $600,000,000 more 
capital was invested in farm machinery and equipment. 

Due to technological improvements and the growing use of power equip- 
ment, agriculture has become more commercialized. A greater inter-de- 
pendence with the rest of the economy has resulted. Farmers today are using 
increased quantities of industrial products such as commercial fertilizers, 
weed killers and insecticides. Huge expenditures are made for fuel oil and 
other products needed to operate mechanized equipment. Production of 
butter and hatching of baby chicks have practically all been transferred from 
farms to creameries and commercial hatcheries. Many farmers buy prepared 
feeds which contain farm-grown grains and additives derived from other 
industries. Technological advances in the biological and engineering fields 
have made possible the development of larger farms specializing in poultry, 
dairying, grain growing, potato growing and so forth. For the most part, 
these farms are still owned and operated by individual farm operators and 
there does not appear to be any pronounced trend away from this established 
practice. 
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The occupied area of farms in Canada amounts to 173,000,000 acres of 
which 100,000,000 are improved. In 1961, there were 481,000 farms and the 
capital invested in land, buildings, machinery and livestock amounted to 
$13,200,000,000. Under the census definition of a farm—“‘‘a holding of one 
acre or more with sales of agricultural products during the past 12 months 
valued at $50 or more’—many small holdings, which do not provide farm 
operators with their main source of income, are included; in fact, 127,600 
farms reported sales of farm products of less than $1,200. Most of these so- 
called farms are merely rural residences and the owners are employed in walks 
of life other than farming. The number of farmers therefore does not neces- 
sarily correspond to the number of farms; in June, 1961, there were 415,000 
farm operators, 145,000 family workers and 127,000 paid workers in Canada. 

Types of farming in Canada include dairying, cattle raising, general 
livestock, poultry raising, grain growing, fruit and vegetable production and 
specialties, such as tobacco and sugar beet farming. Many farms have com- 
binations of these types. Farm lands are not evenly distributed in the various 
regions across Canada, and there are also variations in size and type of opera- 
tion by region. In the Atlantic Provinces the agricultural land areas are 
relatively small and, except for Prince Edward Island where the proportion 
of cultivated land is high, only a small proportion is suitable for cultivation. 
The area of purely commercial farming in Newfoundland is quite small and 
chief activities centre around dairying and poultry raising. Crops like 
cabbage, potatoes and other root crops grow particularly well there. No 
other province in Canada is as completely dependent upon agriculture as 
Prince Edward Island. Mixed farming prevails on the Island with major 
emphasis on production of potatoes, dairy products and hogs. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, a little less than one fifth of the total land area 
is suitable for agriculture and little more than one quarter of the farm lands 
are improved. There are many part-time farmers with quite small holdings, 
but in contrast there are also well-developed large-scale enterprises. In 
Nova Scotia these large farms specialize in poultry raising and dairying, while 
in New Brunswick the outstanding large enterprise is potato growing. 

Agriculture is diversified in the central region—Ontario and Quebec 
—yet there are also many specialty farms including dairying, poultry raising, 
tobacco and sugar beet raising, and fruit and vegetable production. Cash 
crops such as corn, soybeans and white beans are also important sources of 
income. 

The chief characteristic of agriculture in the Prairie Provinces is the 
emphasis on grain production. Cattle and sheep ranching have long been 
established in southwestern Saskatchewan, southern Alberta and the foot- 
hills of Alberta and sizable herds of cattle are to be found scattered through 
the grain-growing areas. Wheat, coarse grains and oilseed crops, however, 
dominate the production pattern on the majority of farms. 


The mountainous topography of British Columbia limits farming to the 
coastal sections, the valleys and plateau regions of the interior and the Peace 
River Block in the northeastern part of the province. The mild, maritime 
climate of the coast and the high concentration of urban population have led 
to the development of specialized dairy, poultry, small fruit and vegetable 
farming in this area. In the central interior, where the climate is more severe, 


One of seven provincially-owned grazing reserves in Alberta, this one at Seven Persons, opened in the 


summer of 1963, will eventually support 1,000 head of cattle. 
fencing, the pasture is irrigated and planted with a grazing mixture specially adapted to the southern 


prairies. Ranchers pay from $1.50 to $2.45 per cow per month on Alberta grazing reserves. 


there are several areas devoted to cattle and sheep ranching. 


Enclosed by 30 miles of barbed wire 


In the Okanagan 


Valley, situated in the southern interior, fruit production predominates, 


particularly apple growing. 


limited to grain and forage seed production and stock raising. 


Farm Income 


The technological changes which have occurred in agriculture since the 


In the Peace River Block agriculture has been 


end of World War II have had a pronounced effect on farm production and 
income. Annual farm output during the five-year period 1958-62 has averaged 
about 25 p.c. higher than for the period 1947-51. Output per worker is even 
greater. This substantial increase in production is reflected in a higher 
volume of sales which, together with some improvement in the general level 
of farm prices since the mid-fifties, has resulted in the establishment of record 


high farm cash income levels in recent years. 


Net Income of Farmers from Farming Operations, 1960-62 


Item 1960 1961 1962 

$000 $’000 $’000 
Pe Cash income te terete reas Wor rece ees DOs 2,953,951 3,149,387 
DMT NCOME MN Kil rnin cree snes are cee athe acer areca 351,168 342,702 342,590 
S.ELOSUpDIEMentaLy Da yViMMentSa amuse si eer cis eoteiechskeus 77,204 35,766 70,313 
4. Realized gross income (1+2-+3).............. 3,205,095 3,332,419 3,562,290 
5. Operating and depreciation charges............ 1,916,358 2,007,771 2,109 , 293 
Ore Realized metuncome (4i— 5) eee erie cecter 1S oeron 1,324,648 1,452 ,997 
(ee Alirexotinventonyechaneesans emn.cinaieon: $1,627 —280,657 177,313 
8. Total gross income (4+7).................. 3,256,722 3,051,762 3,739,603 
9. Total net income (8 —5)...............-4-- 1,340,364 1,043,991 1,630,310 


Roadside stands where tourists and others may buy fresh fruit and vegetables in season 
may be found beside many highways. 


The relative importance of the various commodity groups contributing 
to cash income has tended to change during the past few years with the im- 
portance of livestock and livestock products increasing at the expense of 
field crops and farm woodlot products. For the seven-year period ending 
1962, livestock and livestock products accounted for 60 p.c. of total farm 
product sales, while in the early fifties they accounted for just over 55 p.c. 

The contribution of commodity groups to farm cash income varies con- 
siderably from province to province. In recent years, sales of livestock and 
livestock products have accounted for about 70 p.c. of total farm cash receipts 
in Ontario, close to 80 p.c. in Nova Scotia and approximately 85 p.c. of the 
total in Quebec. On the other hand, sales of field crops, mostly wheat, have 
provided for nearly 70 p.c. of total cash farm income in Saskatchewan. 
Except for Manitoba, the contribution of livestock and products to the total 
farm cash income for the remaining provinces has varied from slightly under 
60 p.c. to about 65 p.c. In Manitoba, the contributions of crops and live- 
stock have been about equal. 

The increasing commercialization of agriculture and its growing depend- 
ence on other industries for the goods and services used in production are 
reflected in the steady rise in farmers’ total operating expenses and the 
change in the relative importance of items contributing to these expenses. 
At the present time farm operating expenses are twice what they were at the 
end of World War II. Relative to total expenditures over the years, farmers’ 
expenditures for hired farm labour have declined, while those for such things 
as fertilizers and the operation of power machinery, especially tractors, have 
increased. 


Although farmers’ outlays for the operation of their farms account for an 
increasingly large share of gross farm income, the high level of cash receipts 
in 1962 helped to maintain both realized and net farm income for that year at 
a level which compares favourably with the high average net returns realized 
during the early fifties. Although prices paid by farmers for commodities 
and services used in production and for family living have risen during the 
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past decade, this has been offset to quite an extent by a substantial decline 
in the total number of farmers between 1951 and 1961. 

Apart from income realized from farming operations, many farmers have 
supplementary sources of income. In 1958 it was found that farm operators 
received $470,000,000 from off-farm sources, more than a third as much as 
the estimated total net farm income of $1,337,600,000. 


Cash Income from Farming Operations, by Province, 1960-62 


Pc. 2G PAE 
Province 1960 of 1961 of 1962 of 
Total Total Total 
$’000 $000 $000 

Prince Edward Island... 29,159 oil 23,857 8 25,005 8 
INOVasSCOtlans ene 43 ,004 1.6 45,095 hed 45,435 That! 
New Brunswick........ 50;032 ib ee} 42,227 1.4 42,986 1.4 
Que beCteaon nko ee 411,105 14.8 437 ,608 14.8 456,921 14.5 
Ontariomres < oe-taee 869 , 285 Bild} 890,065 30.1 931,168 29.6 
Manito bastante 223,308 8.0 243 ,599 8.3 PS) NGS} 8.1 
Saskatchewan sane 550,375 19.8 600, 212 20.3 684,725 Divis oH 
INIbehtarr eee tas ce 473,257 17.0 534,084 18.1 556,927 Whe VE 
British Columbia....... 127,198 4.6 137,204 4.7 151,087 4.8 
Totalsyy ace 2,776,723 100.0 || 2,953,951 100.0 || 3,149,387 100.0 


Field Crops 


Some 80,400,000 acres of improved land—four fifths of all the improved 
land in Canada=-lie within the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta and it is from this region that a vast outflow of grains and oil- 
seeds originates. A large part of the harvest is surplus to Prairie require- 
ments and is used, not only in other parts of Canada, but also for export. 


The commodity produced in greatest abundance is wheat and, due to 
the combined influence of climatic conditions, plant breeding programs and a 
most efficient grading system, Canadian high-protein wheat rates special 
significance in the milling industry throughout the world. 

However, the semi-arid conditions of the Prairie region which make it 
possible to produce high-quality grains does have drawbacks and these are 
reflected in the marked year-to-year changes in output. For example, 
drought was a serious factor in 1961 when only 260,000,000 bushels of wheat 
were produced. This was followed by more normal growing conditions in 
1962 and production, at 538,000,000 bushels, was more than double that of 
the previous year. In 1963, growing conditions were exceptionally favourable 
and output set a new production record of nearly 700,000,000 bushels. Such 
vast changes in production put a severe strain on the grain handling and 
marketing facilities as well as farm incomes. Thus, much of the farm legis- 
lation pertaining to Western Canada is designed to alleviate the most serious 
consequences of such marked instability in output. 

In addition to the instability caused by climatic conditions, which are 
largely beyond the control of farmers, significant changes occur in the pattern 
of land use as producers attempt to adjust operations in response to market 
conditions. Thus, wheat acreage which totalled 26,500,000 acres in 1949 
declined gradually to a low of 20,900,000 in 1957 and has since risen steadily 
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to 27,000,000 acres in 
1963. Insome cases year- 
to-year changes in acre- 
ages and yield combine to 
produce dramatic shifts in 
output. 

For example, the 
acreage seeded to Durum 
wheat more than doubled 
between 1960 and 1961 
but the average yield per 
acre was less than half 
that of the preceding year 
because of drought and, as 
a result, output declined. 
In 1962 with the acreage 
almost doubled again, the 
average yield was more Spring seeding in Saskatchewan. 
than double and produc- 
tion shot upwards from 
14,500,000 bushels in 1961 to a record of 61,200,000 bushels. 

In other parts of Canada, field crop output tends to be tied more closely 
to the livestock economy with considerably more emphasis on hay, pasture 
and feed grains. However, feed grain production is usually insufficient to 
meet feeding requirements and considerable quantities are moved from the 
Prairie Provinces each season to help meet these needs. 

Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick devote a considerable pro- 
portion of their improved land to potatoes and produce this commodity much 
in excess of home requirements, shipping the surplus to other provinces in 
Eastern Canada and, depending on market conditions, to the United States 
and other countries. 


Oilseed crops, which years ago were mainly confined to flaxseed, expanded 
to form a significant proportion of the field crops output. Rapeseed, a crop 
born of wartime necessity, struggled through a number of difficult years 
following the war, but has since become firmly established as a valuable cash 
crop in northerly regions in the Prairie Provinces. Canada is now the prin- 
cipal world exporter of this commodity and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is 
the only organization of its kind in the world to provide hedging and futures 
trading facilities for this crop. Sunflowers were introduced as a cash crop in 
World War II but, unlike rapeseed, production has remained relatively small. 
Mustard seed acreage has also expanded in recent years. This crop, which 
for a number of years was confined to Southern Alberta, has spread to both 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Soybean growing is confined chiefly to Ontario. 
Acreage sown to this crop increased rapidly during and after World War II 
but has been quite stable for the past decade. 


Although there are some 19 field crops for which annual estimates are 
made and which are produced over an extremely variable range of climatic, 
soil and farm organization conditions, wheat remains the major cash crop in 
Canada. 
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Canada’s 1962-63 
crop year exports of the 
five principal grains plus 
wheat flour in terms of 
grain totalled 383,600,000 
bushels compared with 
the 1961-62 total of 
414,000,000 and the 
ten-year average of 
427,700,000. The 1962- 
63 shipments consisted of 
304,500,000 bushels of 
wheat, 27,600,000 of 
wheat flour, in terms of 
wheat, 21,100,000 of oats, 
10,500,000 of barley, 
7,300,000 of rye and 
12,600,000 bushels of flax- 
seed. Clearances of bulk 
wheat (excluding bagged 
seed) in 1962-63 represented a decrease of about 23,000,000 bushels from those 
of 1961-62. Exports of oats and rye increased sharply over the previous year, 
those of flaxseed showed a slight increase while shipments of barley were 
considerably lower. 

Shipments of Canadian wheat to Britain, at 77,500,000 bushels, were 
3,800,000 above the previous year and marked the first time since 1957-58 
that wheat exports to this market recorded an increase. The British market 
accounted for 26 p.c. of the total wheat clearances in 1962-63 compared with 
2370;C.4ne1901-62. 

Other countries which imported Canadian wheat in 1962-63 were as 
follows, in millions of bushels with 1961-62 figures in brackets: Communist 
China, 56.4 (72.0); Japan, 44.1 (48.0); Federal Republic of Germany, 28.0 
(43.9); Poland, 14.2 (12.3); Belgium and Luxembourg, 10.0 (11.5); Republic 
of South Africa, 7.9 (0.5); France, 6.9 (1.0); Philippines, 6.7 (3.9); Vene- 
zuela, 6.7 (4.7); Italy, 4.9 (3.9); Netherlands, 4.8 (3.6); Ireland, 3.5 
(2.3); and Switzerland, 2.9 (8.0). In addition, Czechoslovakia and Yugosla- 
via were customers for Canadian wheat in 1962-63, with imports of 4,400,000 
and 3,900,000 bushels, respectively. These 16 markets accounted for 95 
p.c. of the 1962-63 overseas clearances of wheat. 


A typical harvest scene in eastern Canada. 


The Canadian Wheat Board, a crown corporation in operation since 
August 14, 1935, is the general agency for all wheat, oats and barley produced 
in Western Canada and sold commercially for interprovincial or export move- 
ment. The farmer places these grains in annual marketing pools operated 
by the Board. He receives an initial payment at the time he delivers the 
grain at a country elevator or into a railway car and participates on the 
basis of his grain deliveries in any surplus the Board may subsequently 
realize on the sale of grain. Through the provision of an initial price guar- 
anteed by the Government of Canada, the Board stands as a buffer between 
the farmer and the constantly changing conditions of supply, demand and price 


Combines unloading grain on a prairie farm. 


under which wheat is produced in Western Canada and throughout the world. 
At the same time, the distribution of participation payments carried out from 
time to time steady the flow of farm income and spread it throughout the year. 


The initial payment set by the Wheat Board in the 1961-62 crop year 
was again $1.40 per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. On August 24, 1961 the Wheat Board announced 
that initial payments for all grades of wheat, oats and barley would remain 
at the same levels as during the previous crop year except for all grades of 
Canada Western Amber Durums. Initial payments for these grades were 
increased by 35 cents per bushel to assist in meeting the abnormal positions 
which prevailed in respect to supplies of Amber Durum. The higher initial 
payments for 1961-62 for all grades of Amber Durum were intended to en- 
courage producers to deliver these grades at the earliest possible date. On 
February 23, 1962, the Canadian Wheat Board announced that, effective 
March 1, 1962, the initial payment prices for wheat delivered to the Board 
in the 1961-62 crop year would be increased by 75 cents per bushel for Durums 
(in addition to the 35 cent increase announced August 24, 1961) and 10 cents 
per bushel on all other grades of wheat. An adjustment payment was made 
to producers at these same rates, in respect of deliveries during the period 
August 1, 1961 to February 28, 1962. 

An interim payment on the 1961-62 wheat pool account was announced on 
December 6, 1962, and this interim payment was, at the same time, a final 
payment on the 1961-62 deliveries of Durum grades only. Although the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act does not make provisions for separate final pay- 
ments for Durum wheat and other spring wheat, the act does provide for 
interim payments to be made when these can be made without a loss. Prior 
to deducting the Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy the total payment for No. 
1 C.W. Amber Durum totalled $3.14 per bushel. 


The final payment on the 1961-62 pool account for wheat was announced 
on March 22, 1963 and amounted to some $123,900,000. After deducting 
the PFAA levy the average final payment to producers amounted to a record 
42.9 cents per bushel. The total payment for No. 1 Northern basis in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver but prior to deduction of the PFAA 
levy, amounted to $1.91 per bushel. 
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Estimated Area, Yield and Production of Principal Field Crops, 
1962 and 1963 


Area Yield per Acre Production 

Crop | 

1962 1963 1962 1963! 1962 19631 

acres acres bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Aliwheataeene ee 26,816,900 | 27,566,200 Dipl 26.1 | 565,554,000 | 719,146,000 
Winter wheat. . 450,000 442 ,000 35.1 41.6 15,795,000 18,387,000 
Spring wheat?..} 26,366,900 | 27,124,200 20.9 25.8 | 549,759,000 | 700,759,000 
Oats for grain....} 10,591,100 9,487,800 46.6 47.2 | 493,610,000 | 447,639,000 
Batley ae 5,287,100 6,160,100 31.4 35.0 | 165,888,000 | 215,876,000 
rN Weve eee 624,500 651,600 19.3 20.0 12,044,000 13 ,033 ,000 
Rallies 527,200 552,800 20.5 20.3 10,784,000 11,203 ,000 
Spring rye..... 97,300 98,800 12.9 18.5 1,260,000 1,830,000 
laxseediunereniaee 1,445,000 1,685,400 iG beat lil 7 16,042 ,000 19,778,000 
Mixed grains..... 1,521,600 1,411,300 47.4 48.4 72,186,000 68 , 291 ,000 
Corn for grain... 421,300 500,500 76.0 64.8 32,025,000 32,420,000 
Buckwheat....... 45 ,300 46,500 24.8 BS} 1| 1,122,000 1,073,000 
IRCA acicVe enue 49 ,800 49 ,200 16.6 18.8 827,000 925 ,000 
IBYSEVOS. CIAY 6604 ac 65,400 67,100 Dilers 2A 1,423,000 1,461,000 
SOV Death See eoe 221,000 228,000 29.9 26.5 6,608 ,000 6,042 ,000 

cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
INGAAS asousaec 288,100 285,400 | 163.0 155.1 46,971,000 44,258,000 

lb. lb. lb. lb. 

Rapeseed........ 371,200 483 ,500 789 929 | 293,000,000 | 449,000,000 
Sunflower seed... 23 ,000 38,000 755 860 17,360,000 32,688 ,000 

tons tons tons tons 
IAGO IMERI 4 5 6.4 5 12,370,000 12,288,000 1.82 1.84 22,536,000 22,568,000 
Fodder corn..... oe 367 , 200 396,700 | 12.01 il. Ss} 4,409 ,000 4,595,000 
Field roots....... 26,400 26,100 | 10.68 10.69 282 ,000 279 ,000 
Sulgatbeetsnan eee 84,677 95 ,493 13.06 12.58 1,105,704 1,201,376 


1 As indicated on the basis of conditions on or about September 15, 1963. 
* Includes relatively small quantities of winter wheat in all provinces except Ontario. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


The processing industry plays an important part in the marketing of 
Canadian-grown fruits and vegetables. Over the years factories have been 
built in most of the important growing regions and considerable proportions 
of fruit crops and vegetables, particularly asparagus, beans, peas, corn and 
tomatoes are canned, frozen or otherwise processed each season. Most of 
the vegetables for processing are grown under a system whereby the pro- 
cessor contracts annually with each grower for certain acreages. 


In recent years the importance of freezing has been increasing although 
the amount of produce processed in this way is still much smaller than the 
volume canned. 


Fruits. The most important fruit grown in Canada is the apple. Com- 
mercial apple orchards are found in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, southern 
Quebec, much of Ontario and the interior of British Columbia, particularly in 
the Okanagan Valley. Tender tree fruits—pears, peaches, cherries, plums— 
are also grown in Ontario with the most important concentrations in the 
Niagara Peninsula and in Essex County. These same fruits as well as apricots 
are also grown on a large scale in the southern part of the Okanagan Valley in 
British Columbia. 


Harvesting the potatoes for which New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island are famous. 


In addition to the tree fruits, 
strawberries and raspberries are culti- 
vated on a commercial scale in Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Brit- 
ish Columbia. Raspberries are also 
grown in commercial quantities in the 
mainland Maritime Provinces, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. Brit- 
ish Columbia fruit growers also produce 
loganberries on a commercial scale in 
the Lower Mainland and on Vancouver 
Island. Grapes, too, are grown quite 
extensively in the Niagara district of 
Ontario and on a smaller scale in 
British Columbia. 

The native blueberry is found wild over large areas in Canada and is 
harvested in commercial quantities in the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec, and 
Ontario. A cultivated crop is grown in British Columbia. 

Canada exports apples and blueberries. For most of the other fruit 
crops, however, Canadian production is usually somewhat below domestic 
consumption with imports making up the deficit. However, a considerable 
proportion of the fruits imported are brought in during the season when 
domestic supplies are off the market. 

The total farm value of fruit crops in Canada in recent years reached 
almost $54,000,000. In the districts where these fruit crops are produced, 
sales make up an important part of the agricultural income. The 1963 
apple crop, estimated at 19,394,000 bushels, was about 2 p.c. greater than 
that of 1962. The 1963 crops of plums and prunes, peaches, sour cherries, 
raspberries and loganberries were also above those of 1962. Growers of the 
other fruits, however, picked smaller crops in 1963 than in 1962. 


Vegetables. About 215,000 acres are planted to commercial vegetable crops 
in Canada and the farm value of production amounts to about $60,000,000 
annually. The principal canning crops—beans, corn, peas and tomatoes— 
totalled 130,020 acres in 1963 compared with the previous year’s 134,360 acres. 

The production of field-grown vegetables in Canada is seasonal. During 
the winter when no domestic crops are being harvested, supplies of fresh 
vegetables are imported from the United States. At other times a very large 
proportion of the domestic requirements is met from Canadian output. Some 
exports from Canada to the United States are made, movement taking place 
particularly where there are large centres of population in the United States 
close to the Canadian border. 

Some market garden acreages are found close to the larger centres of 
population throughout Canada. In such areas a wide variety of crops is 
produced to meet the needs of the local market. Land holdings are often 
small. There is also considerable production of vegetables in areas where 
soils and climatic conditions are particularly suitable to vegetable crops. 
Production in these areas is often on a large scale and the output is marketed 
over wide areas. 
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Farm Values of Vegetables Produced, 1958-62 
cr a i a ee ee 


Vegetables 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 

$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 

INS DALA GUIS aati st tren ie 1,412 1,349 12917, pei 1,389 
IB CANIS ee rote eae et Be Oey 2. 2,815 1,886 2,066 2,873 3,118 
IB COLS Here rte oe oon bisa cee os eo 1,278 1,092 1153 1,293 
Cabbage wa eee ce 3,403 2,508 DP Syl 7/ 2,620 2,478 
(CArrOUSh ee eer ae icieds xk a 5,333 5,489 6,227 5,816 7,332 
Caulillowerwa ers ie io tetaG he oe 1,435 1,330 1,560 1,340 1,666 
CaBeysentnc Goes ae ee eee 1,563 1223 1,119 1,103 1,266 
COnn ee ete ree ete ee ee hee 5,659 5,693 5,704 6,503 6,871 
@ucumbersseen ee «eee 600 2,128 DD oA 2,616 A AU7 
NPEUUIICC Neer Crore tirnetcn 3,509 2,943 2,640 ely sal 2,653 
ONIONS ewes eye ee eties 3,784 3,630 3,900 5,739 6,254 
IRATSINLDS ieee dutty char k se: 427 418 447 476 490 
LEIGH. PN age Reba cae er A Ma eee 4,481 4,224 4,649 See 5,806 
Spina heer cae ee Sere 579 HDR 635 523 488 
WOINATOCS ee ear MAE Doe coe 18,480 16,416 18,803 17,943 19,271 
DUTT S Aes. ee eee ise hoot ce. — 2,999 2,981 2,813 2,943 
LOCA SHAE ease anne 54,602 54,236 57,908 60 , 232 65,435 


a 


Livestock 


In 1961 cattle were reported on 78 p.c. of farms; pigs on 46 p.c.; and sheep 
on 8p.c. The sale of cattle, hogs and sheep accounted for 33 p.c. of the cash 
income from farming operations in 1962. Livestock and dairy enterprises 
together yielded 50 p.c. of the farm cash income. 

The number of cattle increased from 8,400,000 head in 1951 to 12,300,000 
in 1963. All of this increase was in cattle raised for beef and most of the 


A cattle ranch in British Columbia. 
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increase took place in the Prairie Provinces. Increasing emphasis on beef 
production, however, has been common to all regions. A considerable number 
of western cattle and calves are normally shipped to Ontario to be finished 
there for eastern markets. Feedlot operations throughout the prairie region 
have expanded rapidly in recent years. Exports of live cattle and beef are 
principally to the United States. Feeder cattle and calves are the bulk of 
this export trade but a fairly steady quantity of dairy cattle move to milk- 
shed areas of the eastern United States. There is also a growing international 
demand for Canadian bloodlines of both beef and dairy breeds. 


Hog raising is common to most farming areas of Canada but is most 
heavily concentrated in Ontario, Alberta and Quebec. Cyclical fluctuations 
in production are most marked in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. The esti- 
mated annual production of hogs has varied during the past decade from a low 
of 6,170,000 head in 1954 to a peak of 9,887,000 in 1959. The bacon, or meat- 
type, breeds of hogs predominate rather than those high in lard yield, and 
to stimulate careful breeding and selection for carcass improvement a quality 
premium of $3 is paid to the producer for each Grade A hog marketed. The 
principal export market for pork, as for cattle and beef, is the United States 
and prevailing prices in Canada are generally very closely related to the 
structure of prices there. 

The experience of many Canadian farmers and ranchers demonstrates 
that the income derived from wool and lamb crops makes sheep raising 
favourably competitive with other livestock production, yet sheep production 
continues to decline and imports of mutton and lamb in 1962 exceeded the 
national production of these meats. Carcass grading of lambs has recently 
been more extensively adopted and premiums are paid to the producer for 
each carcass that meets the defined standards. A policy of deficiency pay- 
ments on wool is also in effect to stimulate quality production. 


Estimated Meat Production and Consumption, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962! 1961 19621 
Item SA |! 
BEEF VEAL 
Animals slaughtered............. No. 2,510,900 | 2,503,600 || 1,048,800 990,100 
Animalsiexporteds nace ce cee ee se 474,319 455 ,686 28,820 36,559 
Meat production2y i acriariene 7000 lb.} 1,302,641 1,306,878 123,754 121,486 
Total domestic disappearance..... f 1,271,296 | 1,297,605 123,751 120,146 
Per capita consumption.......... lb. 69.7 69.9 6.8 Ono 
PORK MUTTON AND LAMB 
Animals slaughtered. eee eee. No. 7,522,100 | 7,648,200 816,700 764,600 
INTUNENE GNO Coase too ue ogc} ao QT OV. 4,617 2,529 25,656 
Meateproduction2 ee ome 000 lb. 966,595 978,211 35 116 32,648 
Total domestic disappearance..... “ 910,296 925,752 65,075 W1e335 
Per capita consumption.......... Ib. 49.9 49.9 3.6 3.8 
OFFAL CANNED MEAT 
Production? 470s eee oe 7000 Ib. 95 ,390 95,501 84,928 88 ,643 
Total domestic disappearance..... es 81,747 78,109 99,108 97,860 
Percapitarconsumption. sie lb. 4.5 4.2 5.4 5.3 


EE 


1 Preliminary. 
2 Production from animals slaughtered in Canada, basis cold dressed weight excluding 
offal and, in the case of pork, fats and offal. 
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Dairying 

Dairying is common to practically all farming areas in Canada with 
highly specialized production occurring in the milk sheds of the more densely 
populated sections. Ontario and Quebec each account for about one third of 
the milk cows in Canada and a corresponding share of the total milk pro- 
duction. In 1962 there were 2,956,000 milk cows on farms compared to 
3,006,000 in 1952, excluding Newfoundland. While the national dairy herd 
was about the same as a decade ago, increasing specialization in milk pro- 
duction has occurred. The number of farmers reporting milk cows decreased 
from 455,000 to 309,000 between 1951 and 1961, but farm output of milk 
increased about 26 p.c. from 15,300,000,000 pounds in 1952 to 19, 300,000,000 
pounds in 1962. Selection, breeding and management practices have resulted 
in an average annual increase of over 2 p.c. per year in milk production per 
cow during this period. The principal dairy breeds are Holstein, Guernsey, 
Jersey and Ayrshire, but a considerable amount of total production is attribu- 
table to dual-purpose types. 


Canadian farmers are selling a larger part of their total milk supply than 
a decade ago. Asa result of this, commercial milk deliveries rose even faster 
than the total output of milk. Ten years ago, almost 15 p.c. of the total 
milk supply was retained on farms compared with 10 p.c. in 1962. Milk 
delivered for the fluid milk market and manufacturing amounted to 
17,300,000,000 pounds in 1962, 32 p.c. greater than similar sales in 1952. 


Creamery butter, cheddar cheese, evaporated milk and skim milk powder 
are the leading dairy products manufactured in Canada. Most of the 


A model dairy farm in the Eastern Townships of Quebec. 
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cheddar cheese and a high proportion of the concentrated milk products are 
produced in Ontario and Quebec. Butter production is more widely distrib- 
uted. The principal dairy products exported are cheddar cheese, evaporated 
milk, whole and skim milk powder, and casein, while imports consist entirely 
of special varieties of cheese. 

Per capita consumption of milk and its products in whole milk equivalent 
was approximately 1,000 pounds per year from 1949 to 1957. It declined 
to 921 pounds in 1961 before moving up to 958 pounds in 1962. This upward 
movement was due to increased creamery butter consumption in response 
to a consumer subsidy, effective from May 1, 1962. 

The total farm value of milk produced in 1962 was estimated at 
$622,000,000. Of this amount, $539,000,000—17 p.c. of total farm cash in- 


come from farming operations—was derived from the sale of milk, cream and 
farm butter. 


Dairy Production, by Economic Area, 1960, 1961 and 1962 


en ae Products Manufactured? 

: ota Milk Use 

eae Milk in Fluid Butter Cheddar | _Ice 

Production! Sales! Cheese Cream 
Creamery| Farm! Mix 
000 lb. 7000 lb. 7000 Ib. 7000 lb. 7000 Ib. | ’000 gal. 

Maritimesaaen ane 1960 1,063 ,598 378 ,953 16,088 1,468 1,733 1,542 
1961 1,086 ,634 385 ,407 17,305 1,460 1,438 iL SSS) 
1962 1,066,614 393 ,319 16,681 1,080 1,394 1,598 

Que. and Ont..... 1960 | 12,443,469 | 3,871,191 209 ,127 1,658 105,131 12,699 
1961 13,047,494 | 3,915,640 | 234,366 1285 113,945 13,144 
1962 13,241,599 | 4,020,040 | 245,813 tris 111,882 13,367 

Brairleseeryenine ne 1960 4,100,469 1,025 ,976 90,128 5,985 2,539 4,064 
1961 4,193 ,836 1,033 ,340 94,582 Seti 9 2,361 4,361 
1962 4,082 ,448 1,048 ,787 91,789 4,298 2,303 4,426 

Be Cer eihecet ores 1960 877,887 475,261 5 ,060 416 969 Duis 
1961 917,302 479 ,500 5,880 360 1,168 2,361 
1962 912,116 487,494 OPUS 250 979 2,398 

Motalsevane nee 1960 | 18,485,423 | 5,751,381 | 320,403 9,527 | 110,372 20,480 
1961 | 19,245,266 | 5,813,887 | 352,133 8,284 | 118,912 21,421 
1962 | 19,302,777 | 5,949,640 | 361,498 6,751 | 116,558 21,789 


1 Preliminary. 

2 Not included in this table are: whey butter, with a production of 2,965,000 pounds in 
1960, 3,869,000 pounds in 1961 and 3,952,000 pounds in 1962; other cheese with 12,373,000 
pounds, 12,496,000 pounds and 13,620,000 pounds, respectively; and concentrated milk 
products with 614,223,000 pounds, 663,049,000 pounds and 623,667,000 pounds, respectively. 


Poultry and Eggs 


The rapid application of technological advancements in breeding, feeding 
and housing practices has made poultry products very competitive with 
other foods for the consumers’ dollar and has brought about intense competi- 
tion within the industry itself. General farms have tended to lose interest in 
poultry but the more specialized operators have been spurred to greater 
production in order to maintain income. The proportion of farms keeping 
chickens declined from 69 p.c. to 55 p.c. between 1951 and 1961, but output 
of fowl and chicken meat almost doubled, egg production rose by almost 
50 p.c. and turkey meat production was almost quadrupled. Specialization 
has been most marked in the production of broiler weight chicken and turkeys. 


poultry each year. 


The production of broilers has become a highly automated big business and more people are eating 


The effect of climate has been largely eliminated. While production 
before specialization was characterized by wide seasonal fluctuation, there 
is now a reasonably steady supply of fresh eggs and poultry on the market 
in all seasons. The development of broiler and egg production has been 
especially accentuated near the large consumer outlets such as Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver, and in districts such as the Annapolis 
Valley of Nowa Scotia, the Moncton area in New Brunswick and south- 
western Ontario. 

Eggs and poultry are marketed under rigid grade standards uniformly 
applied from coast to coast. The Canadian consumer has every confidence 
in the story the grade mark tells and the Federal Government inspection 
service lends confidence to inter-provincial and export trading of Canadian 
poultry products. 


Summary of Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Poultry Meat 
and Eggs in Canada, 1962 


(Poultry meats on eviscerated weight basis) 


Fowl 
Item oe and Turkey Goose Duck Eggs 
. Chicken 

7000 Ib. 7000 lb. *000 doz. 

Stocks atuliane lee ieee inner 42,001 Dil soil 20,122 107 521 3,750 
Production Ae oe oe 565,978 | 411,513 heb, 1hSYS) 2,931 4,379 | 434,200 
Tin DOrtsscs ss Ae ee cate ee 8,595 4,874 2,556 — 1,165 3,736 
WotallSupplyene cee 616,574 | 437,638 | 169,833 3,038 6,065 | 441,686 

TUX POLES aon SRL ee 1,879 1,768 18 93 —— 1,536 
Stockcra ty Dece-5) pete aaa ee 37,169 9,971 26,678 215 305 4,950 
Domestic disappearance....... 577,526 | 425,899 | 143,137 2,730 §,760 | 435,200 
Wessused*tor hatching»... .-.6. —- — — — —- 16,504 
Domestic consumption........ 577,520 |) 425,899 | 1435137 2,730 5,760 | 418,696 
Per capita consumption........ SiO oy 7772.) MMe}. Tee Dalee Os tel bs| Ok Si tbs! 22.51 COZ: 


1 Production estimates do not include Newfoundland. 


Per capita consumption has risen from less than 20 Ibs. in 1945 to over 31 in 1962. 
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Furs 

The early history of Canada was closely associated with the fur trade 
which strongly influenced exploration and settlement. While the value of 
wildlife pelts is still important to the economy, especially of more northerly 
and sparsely settled areas, it has been surpassed by the value of pelts taken 
from animals raised in captivity. Fur farming developed in Prince Edward 
Island and spread to other provinces in the late 1800’s. It was based prin- 
cipally on the production of fox pelts, particularly the silver fox. At its peak 
in 1939 the output of fox pelts from over 7,000 farms reached almost 250,000 
with a value of nearly $4,000,000. In the meantime mink production on 
farms had been developing and by 1940 the value of mink pelts from some 
3,300 farms exceeded $2,000,000. The number of fox pelts produced declined 
rapidly during the postwar period and since 1957 has averaged less than 2,000 
pelts per year with few farms continuing in production. Mink pelt production 
has, on the other hand, been growing quite steadily with increasing specializa- 
tion. Fewer farms, only 1,578, produced over $18,000,000 worth of mink 
pelts in 1961. 

While mink has accounted for about 99 p.c. of the value of fur farm 
pelts in recent years, chinchilla raising is increasing and there is local interest 
in nutria production in some provinces. Other animals, such as fisher, marten, 
lynx and raccoon have been raised successfully on some fur farms, but the’ 
quantity of such pelts produced is very small. 

Fur farms pay a nominal licence fee in most provinces and operate under 
supervision of provincial government departments. Research on breeding, 
feeding, housing and general care of fur-farm animals is conducted at a federal 
Experimental Farm at Summerside, P.E.I. 


Number and Value of Pelts Produced, by Kind, 1961-62 


‘ Average 
Kind Number Value Value 
$ $ 
Wildlife: 
Scunrre ler sciste cesses abet eee es ea oie Rev seep aes. 1,869 ,940 681,969 0.36 
Miu Sket'a tsa hi orcconsi eter rs. te e ees RCL ON ee een thes teas 1,524,363 1,334,229 0.88 
Beaver ees tir are te Dee OR See ehe NE roe rere 386 , 823 4,249 ,632 10.99 
ErmineaQwveasel)n c. o5- ee ore Sree nao 148,714 135,288 0.91 
RAD DiC ere ee ee aie eee eee sone eee 192 ,991 121,459 0.63 
IME Ae Ba se Sie te ns Sie ae a re eg ements 147,011 1,992 ,629 T3555 
HOX—W Hite were es irises eet eet re ee eres 45 ,358 534,907 11.79 
OEE AEs Pon eicrateiirare ler eon enaylenier cies sana eran aes 16,075 56,339 3.50 
WENT XS aocictiioncne Seca ake Seberone rare etnies Letra on eshar ty emewaces 47,625 448 ,052 9.41 
IVD Ar COI ol os re cree ca cae anai at are: oases e coh ous ate: bleh sie ooeuiemes irenains 36,102 201,809 5.59 
RACCOON A dro 5 ee are eR TE one OTe ea ie oe a, acim 23,534 47 , 363 2.01 
Other (badger, bear, coyote, fisher, otter, skunk, 
wildcat. wolt- wOlverine)m oe ance aetna eee: 35,877 554,665 
‘Eotals; Wildlifes...27.5 oo oes eet 4,474,413 | 10,358,341 
Ranch-raised: 
Chinchilla sete eee ee ee 10,559 148 ,617 14.07 
NE Oe sno ss ae eats Mee OS ornacas Le OEM Loos Gee ah EEE OL oo 1,815 18,150 10.00! 
TAY GCG eeepc af eer Gers ere Gn Soren ANS A tak re Mike caret eons ois 1,269,050 | 18,405,102 14.50 
ING ELI eee pee apres Chan oe ean tarcicsee a yola iene 3,896 5 Uy 2.00! 
Totals, Ranch-raised................... 1,285,320 | 18,579,661 
Grand Votals.2 a oo oes oe eee Gee 5,759,733 | 28,938,002 


a ES 


1 Estimated. ... Not applicable. 


Nutria, or South American beaver, 
were first introduced into Canada 
in the early 1920's, from Germany 
and South America, and are 
ranch-bred. 


Government and Agriculture 


The Federal Government in 1963 accelerated implementation of the 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act under agreements reached 
with all provinces the previous year. 

The ARDA program is designed, through self-help by the communities 
involved and supported by federal-provincial financing, to improve living 
standards and develop income and employment opportunities in rural areas. 
ARDA aims are three: making the best use of rural resources; conservation 
and efficient development of soil and water resources; and diversified economic 
growth. 

By the fall of 1963, ARDA projects estimated at about $8,000,000 had 
been launched in all 10 provinces and many other projects were in the planning 
stage. Considerably more than half of the 205 federal-provincial projects 
involved conservation and land-use work. The balance comprised studies 
of regional problems and the economic status of communities and _ their 
needs. 

A nation-wide inventory of land resources was also begun in conjunction 
with the provincial governments, each of which maintains a Department of 
Agriculture, to discover and assemble more information on the capabilities 
of different soil types for such uses as agriculture, forestry, recreation and 
wildlife production. 

ARDA is only one of several policies of assistance to agriculture. 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration carries out large and 
small works of irrigation and water conservation in the settled areas of the 
three prairie provinces. 

Some 1,500,000 acres are under irrigation in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
and 2,000,000 acres of community pasture have been built up in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. PFRA has converted part of the delta of the Saskatchewan 
River into farm land and has also brought water to orchardists in the interior 
of British Columbia. Since 1958 it has been supervising the construction of 
Canada’s largest earth-fill dam in Saskatchewan and for nearly 30 years has 
been responsible for building many livestock and community water storages 
each year. 

Among federal measures benefiting the Western grain farmer are the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act (which compensates for the loss of crops through 
natural causes); the Canada Grain Act (grading and storing); Canadian Wheat 


Inspection of meat passing 
over national or provincial 
bordersis the responsibility 
of the federal Department 
of Agriculture; within a 
province it is the responsi- 
bility of the provincial or 
municipal authorities. 


Board Act (orderly marketing); and financial assistance based on farm-stored 
grain and grain which could not be threshed before winter. 


Under the Maritime Marshlands Rehabilitation Act a considerable acre- 
age of pasture and farm land has been reclaimed along the Bay of Fundy. 
This has involved the construction of extensive and permanent drainage 
systems, new roads, bridges and dams, some work on which is still under way. 


The Farm Credit Corporation, through authority of the Farm Credit 
Act, has lent more than $250,000,000 in recent years to put farms on a more 
efficient operating basis. Farm improvement loans offered by chartered 
banks and guaranteed by the Federal Government provide a supplementary 
and widely popular service. 


The Crop Insurance Act, passed a few years ago to enable the Federal 
Government to assist provincial crop insurance schemes, has proved beneficial 
to thousands of producers of different kinds of crop. 


One of the most important bulwarks against instability of farm income is 
the Agricultural Stabilization Act which ensures price support at all times to 
major farm products and, as the need arises, to lesser crops. This act is 
administered by a board with powers to offer several types of support. 


Within the Canada Department of Agriculture separate divisions for 
livestock, poultry, fruit and vegetables, dairy products, plant products and 
plant protection are responsible for administering acts and regulations con- 
cerned with inspection, grading and other controls with the objectives of 
maintaining high standards of quality in farm products. In addition, a 
consumer section promotes the use of farm products through experimental 
work carried on by home economists, and a transportation and storage section 
concerns itself with problems relating to the movement and storage of agri- 
cultural produce. Premiums are paid on top grades of some products and 
subsidies have been paid for public cold storage, for improvement of cheese 
factories, for transportation of some products, and to fairs and exhibitions 
which encourage competition. Record of Performance programs, the National 
Poultry Breeding Program and the seed certification programs are maintained 
to stimulate and assist good breeding practices. 
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The Health of Animals Branch has been successful in suppressing large 
outbreaks of hog cholera, has eliminated bovine tuberculosis from the national 
herd and is more than halfway through a program to eradicate brucellosis. 

The Department carries on research in some 50 institutions in the 10 
provinces, in addition to testing at a score of substations extending into the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

Major subjects covered include the breeding, nutrition and management 
of livestock; disease control in plants and breeding of superior varieties 
adapted to Canadian climatic conditions; processing and storage of fruit and 
vegetables, dairy products and other foods; new preparations of foods; and 
control of pests, weeds and diseases. 

Under continuous study are shelterbelt trees, the reclamation of marshes 
and peat bogs, dryland and irrigation farming, the growing of special crops 
and solution of regional problems. Better varieties and breeds and superior 
management practices developed at the department’s laboratories and experi- 
mental farms have contributed to improved commercial production. 

The Department operates an information service to give publicity to 
agricultural news and research findings of value to the farmer. It carries on 
economic and markets research to the same end. 

On the international scene, Canada continues to play an active role as 
a leading producer of food. The amount of $5,000,000 in cash and kind was 
pledged by Canada in 1962 to the World Food Program, which has since 
assisted in four emergency and destitution cases—in Iran, Thailand, Algeria 
and Tanganyika. 

Canada has served on the Council of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (United Nations) since its inception. More than 100 Canadians have 
served as technical assistants in many countries under FAO in the fields of 
agriculture, fisheries, nutrition, home economics and economics. This 
country contributed $600,000 to FAO in 1962 and again in 1963. 

Canada is a member of the Agricultural Committee of the Organization 
for Economic and Co-operative Development, and has taken part in many 
of the projects studying agriculture in member nations. 

Canada is also a member of the International Wheat Agreement and of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


Trumpeter swans in court- 
ship display at the Delta 
Waterfowl Research Sta- 
tion in Delta, Manitoba. 


Pouring slag at night at International Nickel’s operations at Copper Cliff, Ontario. Slag trains, powered 
with two electric locomotives, run approximately every half hour and consist of 18 slag cars carrying 
16-ton-capacity slag pots. Molten slag is dumped by rotating the pots on each slag car. 


Mining 

Very few Canadian industries have as long a history as the mining 
industry with its record of mineral exploration dating from the days of the 
earliest explorers. The fact that in 1900 the value of mineral production 
had only reached $64,000,000 does not detract from the significance of the 
industry’s four centuries of history. Furthermore, the annual production 
total even to the end of World War II never reached $600,000,000; yet all 
of the historic events to that time laid a foundation for the spectacular rise 
in production in the postwar period to almost $3,000,000,000 in 1963. 

There are several references to mineral resources in 16th century Canadian 
history, starting with the records of Jacques Cartier’s expedition up the 
St. Lawrence River in 1536, when Indians reported finds of gold, silver and 
copper. In 1576, Martin Frobisher, who has been called Canada’s first 
prospector, returned to England from a search for the Northwest Passage 
and reported a gold discovery on Baffin Island. He obtained royal support 
for two later expeditions and in 1577 and 1578 took back to England hundreds 
of tons of rock thinking it to be gold ore. Analyses proved it to be worthless 
but this was not the first nor the last time that inexperienced gold seekers 
have been disappointed. During the long interval since this event in the 
great Elizabethan period of voyage and discovery, there has been little interest 
in mineral possibilities on Baffin Island but now considerable attention is 
being given to iron occurrences on the Island. 

In the 17th century, the first event of interest concerned a mining engineer 
who accompanied Champlain in 1604 and reported a silver discovery on 
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St. Mary’s Bay in Nova Scotia and a copper discovery on the shores of the 
Bay of Chaleur in Gaspe not far from the present large Gaspe Copper Mines’ 
operation at Murdochville. Coal was first reported on Cape Breton Island 
in 1672 by Nicholas Denys who had obtained a gold, silver and copper mining 
concession in Nova Scotia from Louis XIV in 1654. The first examination 
of bog iron deposits at Baie St. Paul and in the St. Maurice Valley, Quebec, 
was made by Sieur de la Portardiére who came from France in 1667. This led 
to the country’s first smelting of iron ores in the St. Maurice River valley by 
La Compagnie des Forges in 1737; the famous St. Maurice forges operated 
there until the 1880’s. These and other early Quebec iron producing opera- 
tions were of great importance to the settlers in providing metal for household 
utensils, ploughshares and cannon balls. 

In the 18th century, mineral discoveries included silver-lead occurrences 
on the shores of Lake Timiskaming which were noted on a map published 
in 1744, and native copper on the north shore of Lake Superior in 1770. 
Nova Scotia’s gypsum deposits were mined for export as early as 1779 with 
the product finding a good market as a fertilizer in eastern United States 
agricultural areas. Coal was mined in Cape Breton Island as early as 1711; 
there were coal exports to Boston in 1724, and by 1784 coal mining had com- 
menced at Sydney Harbour, Nova Scotia. 

As settlement spread westward, iron deposits were found in Upper 
Canada early in the 19th century and the first iron furnace was erected in 
1800 in Leeds County. A number of industrial mineral deposits were worked, 
one of the earliest being gypsum near Paris in 1822. Industrial mineral 
materials were mined at a number of localities throughout the colonies for 
local construction purposes and, although there is no record of quantities 
used, various types of building stone as well as clays, sand and gravel began 
to have widespread use. The first Portland cement made in Canada was 
produced in 1840 at Hull, Quebec. 

The most important event in the 19th century relating directly to the 
mineral industry was the establishment of the Geological Survey of Canada 
in 1842. From that time forward, a systematic examination of Canada’s 


In northern Ontario in 1910, scenes like this were common as prospectors and mine 
developers moved into the hardrock gold country in search of wealth. A few made 
strikes and names like Larder Lake, Kirkland Lake and Porcupine became famous. 
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At this location on the St. Maurice River a few miles above Three Rivers, Quebec, the 

first iron in Canada was smelted from local ore, limestone and charcoal made from hard- 

wood. The original furnace was built about 1736 and iron was produced intermittently 
until 1883. 


rock formations and its mineral wealth has proceeded and the work of the 
Geological Survey, which has a worldwide reputation, continues to make a 
vital contribution to the development of Canada’s natural resources. Early 
work of the Geological Survey led to the firm establishment of the Nova 
Scotia coal industry. Its geological reports also created interest in copper 
mining in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, leading to the opening of the 
Eustis mine in 1865 which operated continuously for almost 75 years. 


Petroleum was first recovered in North America as a result of drilling 
operations at Oil Springs in southwestern Ontario in 1858. Ontario remained 
the only oil and gas producing province until 1910 when a discovery was 
made near Moncton, New Brunswick. Important salt deposits were dis- 
covered near Goderich, Ontario, in 1866 during oil drilling operations. 


On the Pacific coast there was interest in coal mining as early as 1835 
but it was the discovery of gold in the gravels of the lower reaches of the 
Fraser River in 1858, following several earlier gold discoveries, which attracted 
widespread interest to the region. Miners moved north to Canada in large 
numbers as the California gold strike of 1849 faded and they began to work 
their way up the Fraser and Thompson Rivers, then into the rich Cariboo 
district and to the Yukon River where gold was discovered in 1869. In 1896 
the famous Klondike discovery was made and thousands flocked to the 
Yukon. Although mining activity associated with these placer gold dis- 
coveries was short-lived, it initiated settlement and economic development 
of British Columbia which, in turn, led to the province’s entry into Confedera- 
tion and the subsequent transcontinental railway-building program to the 
Pacific coast. 


Canada’s first gold discovery in the Canadian Shield was made at Madoc, 
Ontario, in 1868 and there was gold mining elsewhere in eastern Canada but 
gold was not the only mineral of prominence during the second half of the 
19th century. Silver was discovered on Silver Islet in Lake Superior in 1868 
and a mine was worked there until 1884. Apatite and mica were mined in 
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Silver Islet, a tiny island in Lake Superior, originally between 80 and 90 feet in diameter 

and only about 8 feet above lake level, was Canada’s first major source of silver. 

Between 1868 and 1884, some 3,000,000 troy ounces were recovered in the plant 
shown in the drawing. 


a number of localities throughout southern Ontario. Brick and tile plants, 
based on the extensive clay deposits near Toronto, were also established. 
Asbestos was first mined in the Eastern Townships of Quebec in 1878 following 
discoveries during the building of the Quebec Central Railway. The industry 
there has since become the world’s largest source of asbestos. The gold 
boom in central British Columbia had died out by the early 1870’s but base 
metal discoveries in the southeastern part of the province in the 1880's 
led to a new mining boom in the 1890’s. The famous Rossland gold-copper 
district went into production at that time as did the silver-lead-zinc deposits 
in the Slocan district and, at Kimberley, one of the world’s greatest lead-zinc 
producers. By 1900 there was a thriving mining industry in southern 
British Columbia. In 1883 the Sudbury, Ontario, nickel-copper deposits 
were discovered during the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Metallurgical research, resulting by 1892 in methods for the separation of 
nickel and copper and by 1899 in improved steel manufacture through the 
addition of nickel, led to the mining of Sudbury ores on a large scale. Since 
that time well over three quarters of the world’s nickel has come from the 
Sudbury basin. 

At the turn of the present century, interest was directed to northern 
Ontario and Quebec with the discovery in 1903 of the rich silver deposits of 
the Cobalt area during construction of the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway. Subsequently, prospectors moved north and east to 
discover silver at Elk Lake and gold at Larder Lake in 1906, silver at Gowganda 
in 1907, and gold in the Porcupine district in 1908. Some of Canada’s 
greatest gold mines—the Hollinger, McIntyre and Dome all in the Porcupine 
area—were started in 1909 and the Kirkland Lake gold camp in 1911. 

As the mineral industry record of the 20th century unfolded, many 
important discoveries were made throughout the country. These discoveries 
eventually established names which now have a permanent place in Canadian 
mineral industry history, including the following: the Britannia copper 


Aerial view of the Giant Mines, located near Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories. 


deposit near Vancouver, B.C., discovered in 1898 with first production in 
1904; the Premier silver mine in northern B.C., discovered in 1910; the 
Turner Valley oil and gas field in Alberta, 1913; the Flin Flon copper-zinc 
area in northern Manitoba, 1915; the Yukon silver-lead ores in the Mayo 
district, 1919; the first oil well in Canada’s most northern oil field at Fort 
Norman, N.W.T., 1920; the Noranda copper deposits in northwestern 
Quebec, 1921; the Sherritt Gordon copper-zinc deposit in northwestern 
Manitoba, 1923; the Red Lake gold mining district in northwestern Ontario, 
1925; the silver-radium deposit on the shores of Great Bear Lake, N.W.T., 
1930; and the Steep Rock iron ore deposit in northwestern Ontario, 1938. 
Low metal prices in the early 1930’s retarded base metal mine development 
but the increase in the price of gold to $35 (U.S.) in 1934 resulted in an increase 
in the number of gold mines from 15 to over 100 during the 1930’s. 

World War II gave an impetus to base metal production. Smelter and 
refining facilities at Sudbury, Falconbridge, Noranda, Montreal East, Trail 
and Flin Flon were expanded to meet the enlarged requirements of nickel, 
copper, lead and zinc. By the end of the war, the industry was ready for 
a great new wave of exploration and development which resulted in a six-fold 
increase in the value of mineral production between 1945 and 1963. 

In the postwar period there has been major expansion in each of the 
three sectors of the mineral industry—metals, industrial minerals and fuels. 
In the metals sector, intensive development of Quebec-Labrador iron ore 
resources commenced in the early 1950’s, resulting in the establishment of the 
new mining towns of Schefferville, Labrador City and Gagnon, new railway 
and dock facilities, and many service industries. The iron ore industries 
of Ontario and British Columbia also progressed so that Canada’s total 
iron ore production rose from 1,100,000 tons in 1945 to 16,300,000 tons in 
1955 and 28,000,000 tons in 1963. The uranium industry expanded rapidly 
in the 1950’s with the opening up of the Elliot Lake and Lake Athabasca 
areas. However, because of a termination of United States marketing con- 
tracts, production has fallen from the 1959 peak of 16,000 tons of uranium 
oxide to about one half that annual output, and the industry faces lean years 
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until after 1970 when market demand is expected to improve. Non-ferrous 
mineral production facilities have been greatly expanded in the postwar 
period by such mines as the Thompson nickel mine in northern Manitoba; 
the Chibougamau area copper mines of northern Quebec; the copper-zinc 
mines of the Lake Manitouwadge area, north of Lake Superior; the Craigmont 
and Bethlehem copper mines of central British Columbia; the Gaspe copper 
mine at Murdochville; and the Bathurst area lead-zinc mines in New 
Brunswick. 


In the industrial minerals sector, expansion in the asbestos industry 
included the opening up of the Cassiar asbestos mine in northern British 
Columbia. Potash and elemental sulphur industries have been established 
on a large scale in western Canada and these industries are now capable of 
producing 15 p.c. of the world’s requirements of potash and sulphur. 

The oil and gas industry in western Canada has gone ahead rapidly 
since the Leduc, Alberta, oil discovery of 1947. Many oil and gas fields 
have since been discovered, and oil and gas pipeline transportation facilities 
have been built across Canada and to export points on the United States 
border. Crude oil production increased from 7,000,000 barrels in 1946 to 
almost 290,000,000 barrels in 1963. Natural gas production increased from 
48,000,000,000 to well over 1,000,000,000,000 cubic feet a year in the same 
period. 


In Nova Scotia’s Cape Breton Island, Dominion Coal and Steel Corporation operates a steel mill inte- 
grated with iron and coal mines in the Maritimes. Iron ore is obtained from the company’s Wabana 
mine in Newfoundland and mixed with other grades of ore from Schefferville, Quebec, and some from 
Brazil. Canada is the 12th largest steel producer in the world, having quadrupled its output since 1939. 


What is believed to be the world’s largest high grade deposit of potash occurs in Saskatchewan. 
This mine at Esterhazy recently tripled its beneficiation plant and its 1,200,000-ton a year 
capacity makes it the largest capacity potash unit on the continent. 


These highlights in the long history of the Canadian mineral industry 
account for its prominent position in the country’s economy today. Raw 
and semi-processed products of the industry amount to one third of the 
country’s merchandise exports. All new railway construction since World 
War II has been associated with mineral development. A railway now under 
construction to Great Slave Lake, where a new townsite at the Pine Point lead- 
zinc deposits is being built in preparation for mine operation by 1967, typifies 
the role of mining in opening up the north. New steel plants and fabricating 
facilities to supply pipe to the oil and gas industry in western Canada are 
illustrative of benefits to the manufacturing industries arising from mineral 
resource development. Many areas in Canada benefited from mineral 
development at some time over the years to the early 1940’s. Since then, 
mineral resource development has become so widespread that its benefits are 
felt by every sector of the economy and every region of the country from 
Newfoundland to Vancouver Island and from the Great Lakes area to the 
Arctic. 


Recent Mineral Developments 


Mineral developments in Canada during 1963 continued to be widespread 
and diversified, a pattern that has been characteristic of the industry for many 
years. It was nota year of rapid growth in output but rather one of prepara- 
tion for increased production of many minerals through the construction 
of new or expanded facilities at widely scattered locations. Exploration 
for minerals both in long-established mining areas and in remote locations 
was active and, in many instances, very encouraging. 


In 1963 the value of Canada’s mineral production rose to a new high 
of $2,950,000,000, about 3.7 p.c. higher than the $2,842,984,195 of 1962, 
the previous all-time record. Exports of minerals and their products continued 
to be a dominant factor in the country’s trade. They rose in value from 
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$2,235,200,000 in 1961 to $2,521,800,000 in 1962, the latest year for which 
figures are available. The accompanying tables break down mineral exports 
by sector and compares them to total exports of all products. In 1961, 
exports of mineral-based products were 38.8 p.c. of the $5,755,500,000 total; 
in 1962 they were 40.8 p.c. of the $6,178,600,000 total. 

The mineral industry ranks second only to agriculture among the primary 
industries in net value of output and leads all industry in aggregate value of 
exports. Nickel is the leading mineral commodity followed by aluminum, 
crude petroleum, iron ore, copper, and uranium, in that order. Canada leads 
the world in the production of nickel, asbestos, platinum and platinum metals, 
and zinc; is second in uranium, gold, cadmium, gypsum and titanium; third 
in lead, magnesium, cobalt and bismuth and stands high among world 
producers of copper, iron ore, silver and several other mineral commodities. 
Canadian resources of many minerals are ample both for domestic require- 
ments and any foreseeable export demand. 


Exports of Mineral-Based Products in Relation to Total Trade, 
1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
$’000,000 p.c $000,000 D.Ce 
Vawainiat ehialleeuncepa s dics ey stacey tera a 819.7 14.2 988.1 16.0 
Seml=processedh yy tae ccs Ma access ie oe 933565 16.3 943.4 1'5:-3 
le Milly sean eVDbel gs com ou ee ooo ou pe oon ae 480.0 8.3 590.3 9.5 
CL Ot al Sweet rete eee nce ee Pp DBI 624 38.8 2,521.8 40.8 
Total exports of all products.............} 5,755.5 100.0 6,178.6 100.0 


Canada’s Mineral Production, by Type and Per Capita Value, 
1950, 1955-63 


: ; Per 

Metallic | Industrial ; 

Minerals Minerals Fuels Total cae 

$000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 $ 
1.95 OS heceas eae a ee 617 DRE 201 1,045 Ono 
LOS 5 eemere ean acy eer te ea eee: 1,008 373 414 th, FOE 114.35 
NOS Gc 2a ee onc ON See eee 1,146 420 519 2085 129.66 
WS Te eee ec corre ae MRE rey ee bole) 466 565 2,190 131.85 
LOS Sie ray a cerereh ty ee ee Cie 1,130 460 511 2Ot 123.01 
LOS Oe eT ais ne es 1b Safi 502 536 2,409 T3779 
TIO GOR a Ske hese ee ee 1,407 520 566 2,493 139.51 
KS To Mie Ale ea ice eepagtis nabore onlin aetan 1,387 542 653 2 SND AS 7 
TUS OWAPHAG | NR al ARAN AR UR RED io oo oo td ad 1,496 568 781 2,845 153.20 
LOG Sue eee ce abe hee Pe 1,506 588 882 2,976 SiO 


1 Preliminary. 


Of particular significance to the mineral industry in 1963 was the estab- 
lishment in May of the Canadian dollar at 92.5 cents (U.S.) in relation to the 
United States dollar. This resulted in an advantage to Canadian exports 
of all kinds and improved Canada’s competitive position in world markets. 
It also provided renewed incentive for capital investment in the development 
of the country’s mineral resources. 


Metallic Minerals 


Metallic minerals production in 
1963 at $1,505,732,688 was about the 
same as the $1,496,433,950 of 1962. 
There were no dominant trends in 
output and neither substantial gains 
nor losses were apparent. Rises in 
value of output were registered for 
silver, iron ore, lead and zinc mainly 
because higher prices prevailed in 
1963 than in the previous year; quan- 
tities were about the same or slightly 
lower. Reduced dollar values of 
uranium deliveries and gold were due 
to declining output. Nickel again 
was the leading metal with production 
valued at $365,000,000, down 
$20,000,000 from the record set in 


Oil exploration continues unabatedly. Here rough- ‘ 
necks are at work drilling near Wetaskiwin, Alberta. 1962. It was followed, in value, by 
copper, iron ore, gold, uranium, zinc 


and lead in that order. 


Production of nickel declined slightly from the 232,068 tons of 1962 
even though both exports and domestic consumption were higher. The 13 p.c. 
cutback in operating rates of nickel-copper mines of The International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited at Sudbury, Ontario, and Thompson, 
Manitoba, that was initiated on October 1, 1962, remained in effect throughout 
the year. Nickel markets throughout the world remained firm but became 
increasingly competitive following completion of the United States stockpiling 
program and buildup of company inventory. Canada supplies about three 
quarters of the world’s nickel requirements and has a productive capacity of 
about 500,000,000 pounds a year. 


Despite initial production from four copper mines in 1963, output in- 
creased only slightly from the record 458,590 tons of 1962. The cutbacks 
in 1962 at major copper producers in Ontario and Quebec that ranged up 
to 15 p.c. of 1961 operating rates remained in effect throughout 1963. Ship- 
ments of copper in concentrates to Japan, mainly from British Columbia, 
nearly doubled to 90,000 tons. Several properties were being prepared for 
production in 1964 and other companies were sinking shafts for underground 
exploration, development and possible production. 


Iron ore shipments in 1963 increased to 28,000,000 net tons from the 
previous record of 27,898,000 tons in 1962. Exports to United States, 
which takes nearly 80 p.c. of Canadian exports, improved slightly while 
those to Britain and Western Europe declined. Shipments to Japan from 
British Columbia were about the same as the 1,544,523 long tons in 1962. 
Consumption of domestic iron ore by Canadian iron and steel plants increased 
sharply resulting in a comparative decrease in imports from the United States. 
With the completion of iron ore projects already under way, Canadian 
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productive capacity will approach 45,000,000 long tons. (1 long ton equals 
1.12 net tons or short tons.) 


Gold production continued the decline that has been in evidence for 
several years. The trend of higher operating costs combined with the mining 
of lower-grade ores in Canadian lode gold mines has resulted in mine closures 
and less emphasis on exploration for new properties. The average Royal 
Canadian Mint price for a troy ounce of fine gold increased from $37.41 in 1962 
to about $37.78 in 1963; the United States purchase price remained at $35 
(U.S.) a fine troy ounce. 


Uranium production in 1963 declined about 6.5 p.c. from the 16,862,823 
pounds of uranium oxide (U3Os), valued at $151,425,006, produced the previous 
year. The extremely rapid growth of the uranium industry in the 1950’s 
will stand out as one of the most remarkable achievements in the Canadian 
mineral industry. The decline in production following the peak years of 
1958-59 has been substantial and will continue further until there is a much 
higher demand in industrial applications, particularly in the generation of 
electric power, which is not expected until at least the early 1970’s. Total 
sales of uranium oxide to the United States Atomic Energy Authority and 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority from 1955 to the end of 
1963 were valued at $1,600,000,000. 


Mine output of lead at 200,000 tons in 1963 was about 7 p.c. lower than 
that of 1962, but, with higher prices prevailing, value of output was about 
the same. Canada is the world’s third largest producer, following Australia 
and the United States. Mine production of zinc was 530,000 tons in 1963, 
an all-time high, and enabled Canada to retain its position as the world’s 
second largest producer; it achieved first place in 1964. Recoverable content 
of both lead and zinc is, of course, lower than mine production and is shown in 
the accompanying statistics. Higher zinc output was due mainly to com- 
mencement of mining copper-zinc ores by two companies in the Mattagami 


The entrance to what 
may become North 
America’s first and 
only tin mine. The 
property, at present 
under development, 
is in Charlotte County, 
New Brunswick. 
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area of northwestern Quebec. Further gains in zinc output should be realized 
in 1964 when new mines in New Brunswick and Quebec begin production. 
Canadian Electrolytic Zinc Company Limited commenced production at its 
electrolytic zinc recovery plant at Valleyfield, Quebec, late in 1963. It is the 
first such plant in eastern Canada. 

The six Canadian aluminum reduction plants, five in Quebec and one in 
British Columbia, have an annual rated capacity of 888,000 tons, second 
only to the United States among world producers. All the bauxite and most 
of the alumina is imported and, as a consequence, aluminum production 
is not included in statistics of the mineral production of Canada. Production 
in 1963 was about the same as the 690,297 short tons of 1962 that was valued 
at $266,000,000. The major markets for primary metals are the United 
States, Britain and the European Economic Community; domestic consump- 
tion is about 15 p.c. of production. 


Industrial Minerals 


The value of industrial mineral output increased to $585,000,000 in 
1963 from $558,181,380 in 1962 with both sectors (non-metallic minerals 
and structural materials) increasing. New production records were estab- 
lished for asbestos, gypsum, potash, elemental sulphur and cement. Output 
of magnesium minerals, nepheline syenite and salt were at near-record 
levels. 

Asbestos shipments worth $138,000,000 established a new record for 
the fourth consecutive year. Canada remains the leading world producer 
even though its share of world production has declined from about 60 p.c. 
in 1962 to less than 45 p.c. as the Soviet Union and South Africa have become 
proportionately larger producers. A large asbestos producer in Newfoundland 
commenced shipments about mid-year. Other important developments also 
occurred in the industrial minerals sector. These included record shipments 
of elemental sulphur recovered from the processing of natural gas in western 
Canada; the first full year’s operation of a potash mining and processing 
facility at Esterhazy, Saskatchewan; and further expansion in gypsum 
and salt mining and processing. The Esterhazy potash operation will 
become the world’s largest on completion of the expansion begun in 1963. 
There was continuing growth in the important and widely scattered con- 
struction materials industry. 


Fuels 


The petroleum industry reached the national oil target of 800,000 
barrels a day of crude petroleum plus natural gas liquids, as set for the end 
of 1963 by the Federal Government in February 1961. From a daily average 
of 643,016 barrels of liquid hydrocarbons in 1961, production increased to 
over 735,000 barrels on a daily average basis in 1963. Alberta supplied 
67 p.c., Saskatchewan 25 p.c., British Columbia 5 p.c. and Manitoba, Ontario 
and the Northwest Territories supplied the remaining 3 p.c. Exports to the 
United States were 33 p.c. of output; the balance was used in Canadian 
refineries. Imports of crude oil, all to eastern Canada, averaged about 
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400,000 barrels a day, with 60 p.c. of it coming from Venezuela and the balance 
from the Middle East. 


Natural gas production averaged close to 3,000,000,000 cubic feet a day 
in 1963, about 20 p.c. higher than in 1962, with 80 p.c. of it coming from 
Alberta. 


Reserves of crude oil and natural gas liquids, at the beginning of 1963, 
were 5,176,000,000 barrels, equivalent to 18 years at current production 
rates; those of natural gas were 35,457,000,000,000 cubic feet or 30 years’ 
supply at current production rates. 


The downtrend in coal production that began in the early 1950’s appears 
to have been arrested at between 10 and 11 million tons a year of all grades. 
Since 1950 there has been increasing competition for energy markets from 
petroleum and natural gas which have largely replaced coal in many of its 
traditional markets. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1961-63 


1961 1962 1963} 
Province 
Per Per Per 
Value cent Value Sane Value Sent 
$ $ $ 

Newfoundland....... 91,618,769 3.6 101,858,960 3.6 121,785 ,645 Ah i 
Prince Edward Is..... 606 ,644 0.1 677 ,906 (Ot 654,120 0.1 
INOValScotian enn 61,693 ,156 2.4 61,651 ,093 Dl 67 ,307 ,328 253 
New Brunswick...... 18,804,385 0.7 Pi tesla) SyZles 0.8 26,501,143 0.9 
Ouebecwe ar. 455,522,933 176 516,453 , 166 18.1 SLOSS oneiit 17.8 
Ontaniowee eee 943 ,669,456 | 36.5 DiS CVD igh | SP Th 876,583,824 | 29.4 
Manitoba..... iar eles 101 ,489 , 787 3.9 158,932,169 5.6 171,032,024 Sh 
Saskatchewan........ DIS Oide2S9 8.4 237,653 ,502 a8} 257,076,318 8.6 
PAIIDEEGA Secs tecae tee, ee 473,480,540 18.3 566,502,703 LORS 635,001,853 | 21.3 
British Columbia..... 188,542,078 7.3 235 , 428,135 8.3 260,715,547 8.8 
Wukon siete eee ee ee 12,750,304 0.5 13,137,730 ORS 14,626,150 0.5 
Northwest Territories. 18,145,162 0.7 17,537,066 0.6 1S) 52S ISS 0.5 
Totalssee. +. ot. 2,582,300,387 |100.0 |2,844,986,179 |100.0 |2,975,909,918 |100.0 


SSS 
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An old timbered shaft, relic 
of the famous Klondike 
Gold Rush of 1896, is 
exposed as a modern 
hydraulic gold operation 
washes away the perma- 
frost cliff on Hunker Creek 
near Dawson City. To 
sink the shaft through the 
permanently frozen 
ground, Gold Rush miners 
had to build fires to thaw 
the muck before it could be 
dug out. A _ fascinating 
thing about this cliff is that 
as it thaws it begins to 
smell, as the bones and 
other animal remains 
buried there 35,000 years 
ago complete their de- 
composition. Bones of 
buffalo, muskox and sabre- 
toothed tigers have been 
identified. 
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Mineral Production of Canada, by Kinds, 1962 and 1963 


Unit 1962 19631 
of 
measure Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 

PATItLINONVaee tee eee te lb. 1,931,397 748 ,223 1,525,830 595,074 
Bicininthpy myn eee ee lb. 425,102 839 ,912 380,289 747 , 458 
Cacdiniiuinieeees ieee lb. 2,604,973 4,730,957 Dra Sleds 5,834,809 
Os Fue aie cia ca lb. 123s Sia 124,412 79,429 97 ,698 
Cobal tweet shee lb. 3,481,922 6,345,205 2,815,184 5,324,032 
Cerner (Cb20s5). . lb. 1,016,514 1,006,349 1,270,000 1,260,000 
Copper sacri. lb. 914,770,211 | 282,732,696 | 917,470,086 287,704,456 
Goldie ee ne ee eee oz.t 4,178,396 | 156,313,794 4,011,003 151,375,632 
TrOntOre wen ae eee ton 27,359,676 | 263,004,217 30,634, 598 295 ,360, 801 
Ironmremelt. saree ton oe 9,845 ,669 see 8,736,936 
Weadarie ean «cers lb. 430,658,673 ADT 20S 418 at ler iia5o 45,297,722 
Magnesiuinty) sane es iat lb. 17,631,310 4,821,823 17,390,900 5,391,179 
Molybdenum........ Ib. 817,705 1,261,451 1,000,000 1,534,000 
Nickel@y ste ene lb. 464,483,999 | 383,784,622 | 437,298,121 362,781,957 
Platintim, groups-os.: OZate 470,787 28 , 848 ,637 344,736 21,848 ,696 
Secleniunta 1 eee ae lb. 487 ,066 2,800,630 482 ,960 2,240,101 
SHIVERS ee A wee ees OZst. 30,422,972 35,442,761 30,739,429 42,543,371 
GRANT AES bn on wo Soo Ib. 5 125 352,350 74,942 483,271 
Lin eeee, oe hace ee lb. 650,941 442 ,640 1,062 ,073 743 ,450 
Tungsten (WOs)..... Ib. 3,580 1,611 a ee 
Uranium (U3Os)..... lb. 16,859,169 158,183,669 16,281,957 148,890,731 

INCA cE lb. 926,289,098 | 112,080,981 | 915,033,762 116,941,314 

Total metallics...|........ 1,496,433,950 1,505,732,688 
Arsenious oxide...... lb. 160,750 6,832 187,450 7,498 
ASbeStOSs. cee wes oe ton 1,215,814 | 130,281,966 1,272,024 134,880,206 
Banitem eacew iran: ton 226,600 2,123,964 177,079 1,753,728 
Diatomitenersee sts cree ton 211 10,228 322 12,880 
Hieldspatean sai ee ton 9,994 222,460 8,557 194,954 
iworspareae mre eer ton Aer 1,870,184 2,004,200 
Graphiten: sete ton — — 2 1,400 
Grindstones eee ton 10 2,000 10 2,000 
Gy pst. ssa ae ton 5,332,809 9,349,775 5,931,636 11,101,058 
Ironzoxideseemeraa sae ton 58 ,363 1,004 73,866 
Pithianwson vee e- lb. 499 ,736 558,654 663 , 208 700,800 
Magnesitic-dolomite 

AnGEDLUCIte mene nee rae 3,431,873 ABS 3,106,092 
INUIT Caves tae rent lb. 1,204,034 84,598 1,068 ,650 61,817 
Mineral waters...... gal. 377,248 207 ,325 ke sBe 
Nepheline syenite... ton 254,418 2,605 ,421 255,409 2,508,356 
IReatsmnlOSS wrens: ton 238,035 7,480,396 258,857 8,923 ,632 
ROzZZOlanas nee ton ARE 4,927 506 5,000 
Pyrite, pyrrhotite ton 517,308 1,879,584 492 ,073 1,759,226 
Quartz oe ton 2,085 ,620 3,817,445 1,942,355 4,209,777 
Sal Grete son eee ton 3,638,778 2927 135 3,233,985 21,301,851 
Soapstone and talc?.. ton 46,161 625,208 54,641 771,864 
Sodium sulphate..... ton 246,672 3,954,273 254,078 4,065,625 
Sulphur in smelter gas ton 292,728 3,089 ,537 311,156 3,261,596 
Sulphur, elemental... ton 695 ,098 9,286,999 1,161,661 12,232 ,668 
Titanium dioxide, etc. ton wee 11,573,862 eas 9,249 ,953 

Total non- 

mietallics....5.2.\5-266--- 214,453,009 222,190,047 
Coal ie era ci et hea ton 10,284,769 69,160,213 10,509,005 (15616, 5517 
INFRA PAG s.06 560000 M.cu.ft. | 946,702,727 | 108,641,159 | 1,070,900,800 109,325,200 
Nat. gas by-products. bbl. ae 50,778,506 ae 68,251,585 
Petroleum, crude.... bbl. 244,115,152 | 552,352,509 | 259,613,000 633,219,100 

Total fuels 2 siccdltnc eee 780 , 932,387 882,412,442 
Clay products (brick, 

(SU KSRRWORNG A Geo Rig eae By) aoe 37,816,878 ee 37,758,646 
Ganenteeiesticn wok ton 6,878,729 | 113,233,726 6,988 , 412 117,588,571 
IELING Ieee ein ton 1,424,459 17,646,588 1,439,583 17,447,478 
Sand and gravel ton 181,245,762 118,603,283 | 185,498,913 21 e Oia 
SONG eee ee ton 47,553,485 65,866,358 55,090,659 TA O12 ONS 

Total structural 

materials... 00.0 en oor 353,166,833 365,574,741 

Grand Totals....],....... 2,844,986,179 2,975,909, 918 

1 Preliminary. 2 Includes pyrophyllite. . Figures not available. 

.. Figures not appropriate or not applicable. — Nil or zero. 


A pulp loader in action. 


Forestry 


Canada’s forests, which extend in an unbroken belt 600 to 1,300 miles 
wide from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are one of Canada’s greatest renewable 
resources. In addition to supplying raw material for the great lumber, 
plywood, pulp and paper and other wood-using industries, the forests control 
water run-off and prevent erosion, provide shelter and sustenance for wild- 
life, and recreational facilities for people. 

There are approximately 170 kinds of trees native to Canada of which 
about one-fifth are softwoods. Of these, spruce, Douglas fir, hemlock, cedar, 
pine, balsam fir, yellow birch, maple and poplar provide most of Canada’s 
lumber. Spruce, balsam fir, jack pine, hemlock and poplar are the principal 
species used in the manufacture of pulp and paper. 

The forests of British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec, in decreasing order, 
contain the largest volumes of standing merchantable timber within reach of 
economic exploitation. British Columbia accounts for some 37 p.c. of 
Canada’s cut of timber followed by Quebec, with 28 p.c., and Ontario, with 
16 p:c. 

Productive forests—those capable of producing usable timber—cover 
nearly 1,000,000 square miles. About 80 p.c. of this forest land is publicly 
owned and administered by the ten provincial governments which make the 
forest crop available to the forest industries through a variety of systems. 
The remaining 20 p.c. is made up of farm woodlots, forest land owned by 
companies and by individuals, and areas for which the Federal Government is 
responsible. 


‘ 
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A tree harvester which can _ skin 
branches, debark and cut a tree 
near ground level in seven seconds. 


Through appropriate 
management, the productiv- 
ity of the forest can be main- 
tained indefinitely or even 
increased. Depletion by cut- 
ting, fire, insects, disease and 
natural mortality tends to 
reduce the volume of the 
growing stock; however, av- 
erage annual utilization of 
about 3,300,000,000 cubic 
feet, together with losses, is 
still much less than the annual 
growth of the forests. Nevertheless, the drain on the forests is increasing, and 
has prompted governments and industry alike to plan for greater production. 
This is being accomplished by more intensive forest management, by the 
prompt harvesting of over-mature forests and by planting millions of trees on 
areas which have been denuded by fire, have failed to reproduce naturally 
after cutting, or which were cleared for agriculture and later abandoned. 


Over the past few years, the standards of utilization of Canada’s forests 
have been much improved. ‘Today, a greater amount of pulp and paper can 
be produced from one cord of wood than ever before. Alcohol, vanillin, 
tanning liquor, road binders and turpentine are made from what were formerly 
waste materials in the production of pulp. The development of new pulping 
processes and the manufacture of products such as fibreboard, particleboard 
and laminated wood products are permitting the harvesting of formerly 
unused woods and the more complete utilization of wood harvested. 


The Department of Forestry. The importance of the forest industries to 
the nation was recognized by the passing of the Department of Forestry Act 
in 1960, which united in a new department the Forestry Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources and the Forest Biology 
Division of the Department of Agriculture. The Department of Forestry 
maintains regional laboratories, field stations and experimental areas on federal 
lands and carries out extensive basic and applied research into forest manage- 
ment, forest fire control, forest insects and diseases and forest products. It 
also administers federal-provincial forestry agreements, under which federal 
financial assistance is provided to provincial programs of forest inventories, 
reforestation, access roads, stand improvements, and the purchase of capital 
assets used in forest fire protection. In 1962 a new agreement was entered 
into with the provinces by which $16,000,000 was provided in a ‘“‘single 
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package’’ for a two-year period, replacing three former agreements. The 
Department is responsible for the carrying out of forest surveys on federally- 
administered lands and assisting federal government agencies with forest 
management matters. It also provides public information and education 
on the protection and wise use of the nation’s forests. 


Forest Industries 


Canada has always been a great exporter of wood products. The products 
taken from the forests have far exceeded the needs of the present population 
and have become its most valuable export commodities. In fact, the forests 
are the source of over 30 p.c. of all Canadian exports. 


The forest industries consist of woods operations, the lumber industry, 
the pulp and paper industry and the wood-using and paper-using groups of 
industries. The latter use partially manufactured wood, pulp or paper as 
their raw materials. 


Logging. The harvesting of the forest crop has become in most areas of 
Canada a highly mechanized operation with methods varying according to the 
terrain and character of the forest. Because of the rugged terrain, the large 
size of the trees, and the nature of the integrated operations, logging in the 
far west coastal areas has long been highly mechanized. ‘This has less often 
been the case in the operations of the east where the smaller trees with their 
generally lower individual values make highly developed mechanization 
economically difficult. Extensive research is being carried on and companies 
co-operate in the exchange of information. In 1962 a group of companies 
formed the Logging Research Associates to pool their resources in an effort 


Corrugating medium and many varieties of liners for the manufacture of corrugated shipping con- 
tainers are produced in this mill at Bathurst, New Brunswick, for its seven container plants. Other box- 
makers use boxboards also made here in the manufacture of folding and set-up boxes. 
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to achieve substantial and rapid progress in the field of wood extraction. 
Although access and transportation are constantly improving, places of work 
continue to be usually removed from centres of large population; yet they 
remain, as in the past, the preference of all those who favour life in the woods. 

The output of Canada’s forests in 1961 amounted to 3,303,289,000 
cubic feet of solid wood, with products valued at $846,035,000. This in- 
cludes logs, bolts, pulpwood, fuelwood, poles, railway ties, and other primary 
products. Minor products include Christmas trees, cascara bark, balsam gum, 
resin, etc. Almost 96 p.c. of the industrial wood cut in 1961 was processed 
to some degree in Canada. Estimates of output for 1962 indicate an increase 
of about 121,000 cubic feet over the 1961 figure. 

With regard to volume of production of primary wood products, in 1961 
logs and bolts were the most important products in Canada as a whole and 
in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, the Yukon, and 
the Northwest Territories in particular. Pulpwood was most important in 
all the other provinces except Prince Edward Island where fuelwood took the 
lead. 


Lumber. The lumber industry in Canada is particularly dependent upon 
the general economic condition of the country and on the state of foreign 
markets. The effects of fluctuating demand are more noticeable in British 
Columbia than elsewhere in Canada because of the dependence of that province 
on the lumber industry. The provisional figure for Canadian lumber pro- 
duction for 1962 stands at 9,222,000,000 ft.b.m., an increase of about 12.0 p.c. 
over the 1961 figure of 8,236,613,000 ft.b.m. Of the 1961 total, British 
Columbia accounted for 68 p.c., the Prairie Provinces and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories for 5 p.c., Ontario for 8 p.c., Quebec for 12 p.c., and 
the Atlantic Provinces for 7 p.c. These respective percentages have not 
changed substantially from those for the previous year. 

Canadian sawmills vary greatly in size and in product. A very few, 
located in coastal British Columbia, are capable of cutting up to half a million 
board feet of lumber in a single shift. Others are small enterprises, often 
only turning out five or six thousand feet a day. Spruce is the leading species, 
both in volume and value. Douglas fir is second, followed in volume produced 
by hemlock, cedar, white pine, jack pine, balsam fir, yellow birch, and maple. 

The lumber industry proper employed 41,134 employees who earned 
$144,700,000 in salaries and wages. Shipments amounted to 7,097,193,000 
ft.b.m. of lumber with a gross value of $450,179,000. Exports amounted to 
4,923,611,000 ft.b.m. valued at $352,811,000. 


Pulp and Paper. The manufacture of pulp and paper has been Canada’s 
leading industry for many years. It stands first among all industries in 
value of production, exports, total wages paid, and total capital invested. 
It is the largest consumer of electrical power and the largest buyer of goods 
and services in the land. The industry has a newsprint capacity of more 
than three times that of any other country and provides nearly 50 p.c. of the 
world’s newsprint needs. Canada stands second only to Sweden as the 
world’s largest pulp exporter and second only to the United States as the 
world’s largest pulp producer. The largest individual pulp and paper mill 
in the world is located in Canada. 
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The industry includes several forms of industrial activity: logging 
operations, manufacture of various kinds of pulps and papers, and manu- 
facture of a variety of paperboard products. In 1961 there were 26 mills 
making pulp only, 24 were making paper only and 75 were making pulp and 
paper. Some of the latter are completely integrated establishments conduct- 
ing all operations from cutting to the final production of newsprint, wrapping 
paper, fine paper, tissue paper, paperboard and other wood fibre and cellulose 
products. Over 76 p.c. of the wood pulp manufactured was converted to 
other products in Canada; the remainder was shipped abroad. Newsprint 
accounted for about 77 p.c. of all paper products manufactured and over 
95 p.c. of all paper products exported in 1961. Canadian production of 
paper, paperboard, and building board in 1961 was 8,769,000 tons. Quebec’s 
share of this figure was 44 p.c., Ontario’s was 28 p.c., British Columbia’s 
was about 13 p.c., and that of the remaining provinces was about 15 p.c. 


Principal Statistics of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 1940, 1959, 
1960 and 1961 


Item 1940 1959 1960 1961 
EStablishimentSmeanianrseer cee: No. 103 127 128 125 
Em ployeessaerretccd never oars ss 34,719 65 ,028 65 ,642 65,799 
Salariesiandiwages....0h oo. no: $000 56,074 S22 eo 344,410 SEI, U/L 
Gross value of factory shipments. “ 298,035 | 1,498,042 | 1,578,727 | 1,634,606 
Value added by manufacture..... < 158,231 759,492 811,547 842 ,420 
Parl PEOLOGUCE GRIT Ee tree 7000 tons 5,291 10,832 11,461 11,779 

$000 149 ,005 744 ,940 772,626 796,291 

PaAperaproauced Maser ee 7000 tons 4,319 8,550 8,923 8,769 
: $000 225,837 | 1,106,071 | 1,167,040 | 1,189,794 

Rul prex posted seen oe eee ee 7000 tons 1,069 2,450 2,600 2,867 
$000 60,930 3115252 S252 346 , 662 

INewsprintiexported.: seis. ioe 7000 tons 3,243 5,913 6,190 6,254 
$000 151,360 722,601 757,930 761,313 


Huge rolls of news- 
print having just come 
oui of the pulp and 
paper machine in a 
mill at Port Alberni, 
British Columbia. 
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Continuous fundamental and applied research into woodland and pulp and 
paper mill operations is carried out by the Pulp and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada, which also, in co-operation with McGill University, trains post- 
graduate students in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 


Wood-Using Industries. This group includes the industries, other than 
the sawmills and the pulp and paper industry, that use wood as their principal 
raw material: the veneer and plywood mills, sash, door and planing mills, 
wooden box factories, etc. Most of these industries obtain from the sawmills 
the wood that they transform into planed and matched lumber, flooring, 
doors, windows, laminated structures, prefabricated buildings, boxes, barrels, 
caskets, woodenware, etc. 

In 1961 these industries employed 37,512 persons (37,511 in 1960) and 
paid out $129,462,000 ($126,828,000 in 1960) in salaries and wages. The 
gross selling value of their products was $484,424,000 ($461,109,000 in 1960). 
Of this amount the sash, door and planing mill industry accounted for 
$235,160,000 ($212,832,000 in 1960) and the veneer and plywood industry 
for $143,719,000 ($137,881,000 in 1960). 


Paper-Using Industries. This includes the asphalt roofing manufacturers, 
the paper box and bag manufacturers and other paper converters. Included 
in this group are establishments that use synthetic materials, metal foil, 
etc., to produce articles similar to those manufactured of paper and paper- 
board. 

In 1961 this group comprised 444 establishments (439 in 1960), employed 
29,063 persons (29,509 in 1960) and distributed $115,966,000 in salaries and 
wages ($113,130,000 in 1960). The gross value of factory shipments was up 
to the record value of $571,128,000 ($542,786,000 in 1960). 


Junior Forest Wardens 
receive thorough _in- 
struction on fire 
prevention and _ fire- 
fighting, at a special 
school at Edson, 
Alberta. A number of 
provinces have pro- 
grams in forestry for 
young people. 


Bay de Verde, a fishing outport on the tip of Trinity Peninsula, Newfoundland, is one of the few places 
remaining where cod, in any large quantity, is split and dried on flakes seen in the foreground. 


Fisheries 


There were several significant developments in Canadian fisheries in 
1963. On the Atlantic coast capital expansion in the groundfish industry 
sharpened concern over the growing number of foreign vessels now fishing off 
those shores and the Federal Government eased and clarified the problem 
of foreign fishing on both coasts by establishing a 12-mile exclusive fishing 
zone along Canada’s entire coastline, the new law to become effective in mid- 
May of 1964. On the Pacific, after a high degree of prosperity in the previous 
year, 1963 was a season of labour-management troubles and costly strikes. 


The groundfish industry is growing rapidly in all the Atlantic Provinces. 
In Newfoundland where cod is the major catch and blocks of frozen cod the 
most valuable product, fishermen’s earnings and the output of the freezing 
industry have reached record levels in recent years. A new fish freezing plant 
being built at Lunenburg, N.S., will be in operation in 1964; it will handle 
80,000,000 Ib. of fish a year and provide jobs for about 800 persons. Another 
large plant planned for Canso, N.S., will be completed in 1965 and will handle 
30,000,000 Ib. of fish yearly. Larger catches will, of course, be required to 
supply these plants and, in preparation for this, fishing fleets are being expanded 
and modernized and training programs for fishermen are being extended to 
prepare them for operating and maintaining the new equipment. 
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Oddly enough, expansion of the fish freezing industry and its increased 
requirements for cod helped to revitalize the salt cod industry. As the 
freezers intensified operations in southern Newfoundland, saltfishing became 
concentrated in the northern part of the island and in Labrador with a local 
intensification of sales which yielded better incomes to the men who fish in 
these remote areas. Ten years ago the fleet, which used to sail from southern 
ports to fish on the Labrador, had dwindled to five vessels and in 1959 the 
fishery died out altogether. Several years ago it showed signs of revival and in 
1963 comprised no less than 40 vessels. After the two-year scarcity of 1960-61, 
world stocks of cod were low; and the population explosion in less advanced 
countries had created a need for low-priced protein food which can be expected 
to grow for a long time to come. In these circumstances the upturn of the 
salt cod business may well indicate an enduring trend. 


Aside from events in the groundfish industry, possibly the most significant 
development in Atlantic fisheries in 1963 was a changeover in the sword- 
fishery from harpooning, which is limited to fish which can be speared on the 
surface, to midwater longlining, which catches the big fish further down. 
Commercial experiments were first made in 1962. In 1963 fully half the 
catch was taken by the new method. Bigger individual fish and a heavier 
total poundage taken in less time made the effort more profitable. 


In British Columbia, where salmon, halibut, and herring are the major 
fisheries, a three-week strike in July caused serious losses in the salmon 
industry; and halibut and herring prices declined. Optimism for the future 
was, however, apparent on the boat-building premises. Most of the big 
keels laid were for vessels which were primarily halibut iongliners, although 
in line with established west coast custom they were made readily convertible 
to use in the other big fisheries. All had refrigeration, either spray frozen as 
in the tuna boats, or chilled 
brine, or frozen dry storage. 
Construction was rushed in the 
early months of the year be- 
cause vessels completed before 
the end of March could claim 
a higher federal subsidy than 
was available later. 

Emphasis at the 1963 annual 
meeting of the Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada was on 
the coming necessity for more 
intensive use of fish in our own 
national waters. Reasons 
were the world’s population 


Fishermen in Prince Edward Island 
bring up clams from the sea-bottom in 
scissor-like double rakes. 
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explosion and search for more protein food and the sharply stepped-up inter- 
national competition for fish in the open oceans. This entire field of speculation 
and planning was of particular interest to the lake fisheries. They were 
already involved in lively experiments in new lakes, new plant construction, 
new products, new markets and new methods of transportation. They 
naturally wish to take full advantage of their fortunate position in relation to 
competition from foreign fishing fleets. But, like the sea fisheries, they export 
most of their fish and must compete for sales on the world market. 

Seventy per cent of the varied output of all the Canadian fisheries is 
shipped abroad. Therefore the industry must cope with the price, import 
and exchange controls of the buying countries and the only countervailing 
influence it can bring to bear is the high quality and reliability of its products. 

The world’s fish catch is produced by more than 100 nations but, in terms 
of value of shipments, 16 fishing countries provide three quarters of it and half 
of their contribution comes from only three of them: Japan, Canada and 
Norway. 

In international competition the Canadian industry has three major 
advantages. Canada is closer than any other nation to the most valuable 
fishing grounds known in all the oceans. Within its borders it has greater 
areas of fresh water than any other country. And it is closer than any other 
nation to the world’s greatest fish importer, the United States. In addition, 
love of the sea and a long tradition of fishing skills have been handed down for 
generations among the coastal peoples and, now wedded to this, is a wealth 
of an advanced technology. Furthermore, because of its still small popula- 
tion, Canada has a large surplus from its 2,000,000,000-pound annual catch. 

On the world market about 40 p.c. of the total demand, in terms of value, 
is for chilled or frozen fish and shellfish supplied by the freezing industry, 
while about 30 p.c. is for the 
output of the canneries. By 
far the greatest buyer is the 
United States. It more than 
doubles the purchasing of 
Britain, which stands in second 
place and is a heavy buyer of 
Canadian canned _— salmon. 
Two thirds of the American 
import demand is for fresh and 
frozen products. Major con- 
sumer items are groundfish 
fillets and steaks; lobsters; and 
dressed fish such as halibut, sal- 
mon, whitefish and swordfish. 


Smelt-fishing at Parry Sound on On- 

tario’s Georgian Bay, where a gala 

outdoor smelt fry is held at the peak 
of the season. 


Unloading the first tuna to be fished commercially on the east coast of Canada during the 
summer of 1963. This operation was launched with financial assistance from the Federal 
Government and the Province of New Brunswick. 


Here again Canada has a natural advantage. Its fleets fish in cold 
waters, which produce the crisp-fleshed species most wanted in the freezing 
industry. While the bulk of its fish exports cross the United States border 
by refrigerated rail transport, an increasing amount is now moving by road. 
Many fish processing plants are in operation hundreds of miles beyond reach of 
railways. Fish from Great Slave Lake moves direct to warehouses in Chicago; 
there is an established flow of whitefish from Lake Winnipeg to gefilte fish 
plants in New York; frozen groundfish fillets loaded at Canadian fishing ports 
can go to any important American distributing centre without re-handling or 
temperature change en route. Transport of live lobsters from the Atlantic 
Provinces to American tourist areas is another rapidly growing enterprise. 


The Federal Government’s main activities in aid of the fisheries are 
protecting fish stocks by putting legal limitations on fishing and patrolling 
fishing grounds to ensure that regulations are observed; inspecting fish plants 
and their products to encourage high-quality output; and, in co-operation 
with the provinces, experimenting in application to the fisheries of new 
scientific and technological discoveries. These and other efforts of the 
Department of Fisheries of Canada are soundly based on the specialized 
research conducted by the Fisheries Research Board. 


Fisheries Statistics. Canadian fishermen received more money from their 
fishing operations in 1962 than in any other year. On the Atlantic Coast, the 
cod fishery returned to normal and there was a good steady market demand 
for most species. Lobster, cod, haddock, scallops and herring, in that order, 
remained the top money-makers. On the Pacific Coast, 1962 will go down in 
history as the “‘year of the pinks’’, landings of this species reaching an all- 
time record of 93,000,000 lb. Halibut fishermen also landed more fish and 
received higher unit prices than ever before. The herring fleet, although tied 
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up for six weeks in price negotiations, equalled the previous year’s catch. The 
inland fisheries, with increased export markets for frozen lake fish and better- 
than-average landings of most species, had a successful year. 


Quantity and Value of Landings of the Chief Commercial Fish, 
1960-62 


1960 1961 1962! 
Kind of Fish — 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


7000 lb. $’000 7000 lb. $’000 7000 lb. $000 
Atlantic Coast...... — 59 , 763 nee 59,004 — 68 , 373 
(COdm sated coor 604,621 16,538 516,861 15,646 585 , 386 18,904 
IBIEKGK6 eles oa ode 95,126 3,685 118,395 4,647 115,021 4,869 
IBWODNE, oc ococeo bo 6 6,618 il HWP 6,143 1,668 6,104 1G 
Herring and 
OATCINe Saute 246 ,329 3,682 193 ,369 2150 246,502 3,430 
[PObStersse enor Syl SHl7/ 18,031 AT SA 18,054 46,452 19,781 
INiackerel sae: 13,138 724 14,118 694 16,167 653 
Recdifichtermee. cee 46,859 ety 72 56,216 1,458 61,114 1,585 
Salimonerer nae S557 1,461 3,466 1,417 3,776 1 AS2 
SHHOMGININ, s5000600- 3,890 1,342 3,196 1h, BK 3,495 1,580 
Other sor aen ees: 298 , 647 11,416 PT PHT) 11,426 270,233 14,043 
Pacific Coast........ — 27,962 — 38,778 — 46,695 
IBAUIONEE. bane eons ee I ates | 4,379 24,951 5,316 24,527 Th CUS 
FLerring aera 187,675 2,178 448 , 433 4,589 445 ,275 Ae 7152 
Salmons een. (hs) USS) 18,401 121,634 DOO 163 ,907 30,559 
Others arieroiecc <2 45,051 3,004 40,532 DW 43,672 3,611 
Inland eres: — 12,766 — 12,450 _- 13,446 
Pickerel (blue)..... 5 2 2 1 — - 
Pickerel (yellow)... 13,888 3,020 13,346 DAS 5) 14,959 Ae) 
WAMKSTRON 4 650004 ¢ 27 ,093 3,494 27,184 3,814 26,578 3,817 
Ophens ey ear ee. 3, Ui 6,250 82,541 6,180 95,494 6,403 
‘Lotalsercsa ce: — 100,491 — 110,232 — 128,514 
1Preliminary. 


Fish come in all sizes in British Columbia. At Coal Harbour a 

whale is winched up a concrete ramp and skilled workers use 

flensing knives to strip off the blubber. Giant calipers are 

used to make sure that the whale comes within the require- 

ments of the International Whaling Commission on which 
Canada is represented. 


Elsewhere, a shrimp fisherman hand- 
brails his catch from the cod end of 
the net. 


The new 60,000 kw. generating station of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission at 

Newcastle Creek on Grand Lake went into production in November, 1963. It is the largest 

thermal unit in the province, will burn upwards of 100,000 tons of coal annually and increase 
the Commission's generating capacity to 409,136 kw. 


Electric Power 


Canada’s rich heritage of energy resources is found in many forms— 
falling water, wood, coal, petroleum, natural gas and radioactive ores. As 
a direct result of the abundance of these resources and the manner in which 
they have been developed, Canada occupies second place among the countries 
of the world in per capita production of electricity. 

Most of Canada’s present power needs are met by energy generated from 
water power. Because this resource is renewable and consequently one of 
the most permanent of the country’s natural resources, it will continue to 
play an important part in satisfying electric energy requirements. By the 
beginning of 1964, the total capacity of generating machinery installed in 
hydro-electric plants in Canada exceeded 20,000,000 kw. Approximately 
three quarters of this capacity is in the industrially important St. Lawrence 
River—Great Lakes region in Quebec and Ontario. These two provinces, 
together with British Columbia, are richest in water power resources and in 
the amount of hydro-electric generating capacity installed. 

The water power sites from which, until recently, Canada’s power require- 
ments have been met have been those sites situated close to demand centres. 
The regulating factor here has been the limit to economic transmission dis- 
tances. Within the last few years, however, advances in long-distance power 
transmission techniques have led power engineers to look at previously remote 
hydro sites with new interest. Several of these sites are now producing power 
and several others are under development. 

The benefits which can be derived from integrated hydro-thermal power 
systems have contributed significantly to the increasing emphasis on thermal 
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power production. By the end of 1963, the total capacity of generating 
machinery installed in thermal plants in Canada exceeded 6,200,000 kw. 

Most thermal plants in eastern Canada burn coal, while in western Canada 
large quantities of oil and natural gas are used in addition to coal. The use 
of nuclear fuels for the production of electric power has been the subject of 
intensive research for a number of years and, in 1962, the country’s first 
commercial nuclear-electric power became available at Chalk River in 
Ontario. Also in Ontario, construction of Canada’s first full-scale nuclear- 
electric station is currently in progress and plans being made for even larger 
stations suggest the probability that nuclear energy will assume more and 
more of the burden of satisfying the nation’s power requirements. 

Recognizing the benefits inherent in the economic transmission of energy 
over long distances, the Government of Canada is co-operating with provincial 
authorities in carrying out studies aimed at making more effective use of 
Canada’s water resources and seeking answers to the problems involved in 
establishing a national power grid. 


Atlantic Provinces 


Of the four Atlantic Provinces, Newfoundland alone derives most of its 
electrical energy from water power. During 1963, the main centre of activity 
in its hydro-power development program was the Twin Falls site on the 


A dramatic view of the power dam at Chutes aux Outardes, Quebec. 


One of the three single-phase 
high-voltage test transformers 
now being used in experiments at 
Ontario Hydro’s extra-high vol- 
tage test line at Coldwater. Entry 
into the field of extra-high- 
voltage transmission was under- 
taken to develop power sites on 
the Abitibi and Mattagami Rivers 
to meet the increasing demands in 
southern Ontario. The new line 
will carry 500,000 volts. 


Unknown River in Labrador, where the addition of 93,600 kw. of new gener- 
ating capacity brought the total capacity of the station to 187,200 kw. A 
new development on Sandy Brook on the Island of Newfoundland added 
another 5,950 kw. The next few years should see a start on the harnessing 
of the power resources of the mighty Hamilton River in Labrador, where the 
development of two sites on the main stem will yield several million kilowatts 
of hydro capacity. 

Prince Edward Island has little hydro-electric potential and depends for 
its electricity supply almost exclusively upon thermal power. Most of the 
latter is generated at the Charlottetown plant and at a smaller plant at 
Summerside. A 20,000-kw. unit, installed in the Charlottetown plant in 
1963, increased the station’s generating capacity to 52,500 kw. 

In Nova Scotia, ample supplies of local coal are available to fuel thermal 
plants, largest of which are the stations at Halifax, Glace Bay, Trenton and 
Sydney, with a combined total installation of 334,100 kw. Construction of 
a 100,000-kw. steam plant was started at Tufts Cove on Halifax harbour. 
The single-unit plant, due to be in service by 1965, will be the first of a multi- 
unit complex with an eventual total capacity exceeding 500,000 kw. Although 
it depends largely upon power from thermal sources, Nova Scotia has developed 
hydro-electric power in substantial amounts and there is a possibility that 
construction will start at several new sites in the very near future. 

New Brunswick’s current program of electric power development in- 
volves the creation of new hydro and thermal generating facilities. The 
capacity of New Brunswick’s largest thermal station, located at Courtenay 
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Bay, is being increased by the addition of a new 100,000-kw. unit. When 
the unit comes on the line in 1966, the station’s total capacity will be almost 
150,000 kw. In the hydro-electric field, investigation of a hydro site at 
Mactaquac on the Saint John River indicates that development of the site 
would be economically feasible. Tentative plans call for the building of a 
hydro plant with a generating capacity of 500,000 kw. The headpond created 
by the dam offers attractive possibilities for recreation purposes. The hydro- 
electric station at Tinker Falls on the Aroostook River is being expanded 
from its present capacity of 10,040 kw. to a total of 34,640 kw., the latter to 
be available in 1965. 


Quebec 


In terms of available water power resources, Quebec is Canada’s richest 
province; it is also first in the amount of water power developed, with a 
total installed hydro-electric. generating capacity of 9,418,000 kw. It is 
interesting to note that Quebec’s entire hydro capacity is installed on rivers 


Hydro-Quebec’s building on 

Dorchester Street, Montreal is 

headquarters for the Quebec 

Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 

sion which, in 1963, took over 

the operation of 11 private 
power companies, 


Lakeview Generating Station, 
where the largest generator 
of its kind ever installed by a 
Canadian utility —300,000 
kw.—went into production in 
1961. By the mid-sixties, when 
all six units are in service, the 
$217,000,000 thermal- 
electric station will have a 
capacity of 1,800,000 kw. 


in the St. Lawrence River basin with some 7,200,000 kw. of this total on the 
St. Lawrence River itself and on four of its major tributaries. Notwith- 
standing the formidable total of hydro capacity already installed, many 
years of development lie ahead before the full potential of this great river 
system is exploited. The Beauharnois plant on the St. Lawrence River, with 
an installed generating capacity in excess of 1,500,000 kw. is the largest hydro- 
electric plant in Canada. 

In 1963, the Government of Quebec, through the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, nationalized the assets of 11 of the province’s major 
private power producers. 

The Carillon hydro station on the Ottawa River, which went into service 
in 1962 with an initial capacity of 180,000 kw., was extended in 1963 by the 
addition of 270,000 kw. of generating capacity. Completion of the Carillon 
plant in 1964 will realize a total of 630,000 kw. in 14 units. By July 1964, 
the fourth 12,000-kw. unit at the Rapid II hydro plant on the Ottawa River 
will be in operation, raising the plant’s capacity to 48,000 kw. 

The interest of power engineers both in Canada and abroad is centred 
on the huge Manicouagan-Outardes hydro complex now under construction 
in Quebec. This ambitious project involves harnessing the waters of the 
two rivers to provide nearly 6,000,000 kw. of hydro capacity. Main features 
of the project will be the erection of generating stations at Manic 1, 2, 3 and 
5 on the Manicouagan River and at Outardes 45 and 58 on the Outardes River. 

At Manic 5, construction crews are building one of the highest and most 
massive dams of its kind in the world. Over 4,000 feet long, the dam, a 
buttressed, multi-arch structure, will tower some 703 feet at the highest point 
above bedrock. The flow of the river is being channelled past the con- 
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struction site by two 47-foot wide, 2,000-foot long tunnels due to be plugged in 
the spring of 1964, when the reservoir is scheduled to start filling. The process 
of filling the reservoir will take until 1971. First power is due in 1968 and the 
entire plant will be in operation in 1971 with a capacity of 1,344,000 kw. 

Construction of Manic 2, 11 miles from the mouth of the river, is also 
under way. In the gravity dam being built at the site, hollow cells incorpo- 
rated in the dam reduce concrete requirements significantly without affecting 
the strength or stability of the structure. The dam at Manic 2 is reported 
to be the largest dam in the world to use this principle. The first of eight 
140,000-kw. generators will go on the line in July 1965 and the entire plant, 
with 1,120,000 kw., will be in service by 1967. The capacity planned for 
the Manic 3 plant is 1,120,000 kw. and for the Manic 1 plant, 208,000 kw. 
Preliminary studies at the Outardes 45 and 58 sites are almost complete. 
At Outardes 45, plans call for the installation of 880,000 kw. and at Outardes 
58, total capacity will be 600,000 kw. . 

Electric power from the Manicouagan-Outardes plants will be trans- 
mitted at 300-kv. to two major collector stations, thence at 735 kv. to Quebec 
City and Montreal. The latter voltage is the highest presently planned for 
long distance transmission in Canada, and is among the highest in the world. 

Because of the abundance of readily available water power in Quebec, 
the role of thermal power in its power economy has been relatively small. 
The growing interest in thermal power in other parts of Canada, however, is 
becoming evident in Quebec and, by the end of 1965, its present total thermal 
capacity of approximately 171,000 kw. will have been almost tripled with the 
completion of a 300,000-kw. plant at Tracy near Sorel on the south shore of 
the St. Lawrence River. A 10,000-kw. station to supply an asbestos mill and 
a townsite of about 1,000 people is planned for Asbestos Hill in the Ungava 
region, with initial service between 1966 and 1970. 


Ontario 

With 5,925,000 kw. of installed hydro-electric generating capacity, 
Ontario is surpassed only by Quebec. However, its total of 2,568,000 kw. 
of installed thermal-electric capacity far exceeds the corresponding total 
for any other province in Canada. 


The Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited went into opera- 
tion in July 1963 at Pinawa, 65 miles north of Winnipeg. The main objective of research at the new 
centre is economic nuclear power. 


Ontario Hydro’s Little Long Generating Station went into production in October, 1963. 

Located 42 miles north of Kapuskasing, the $48,000,000 station is the first of three plants 

being built on a 15-mile stretch of the Mattagami River; it has a two-unit capacity of 
121,600 kw. 


Of the provinces with major water power resources, Ontario alone has 
reached the stage where the major part of these resources is developed. The 
harnessing of the remaining sites has, nevertheless, moved ahead at a rapid 
pace, with 209,000 kw. of new hydro capacity coming into service in 1963. 
Of this total, 87,400 kw. were installed at Otter Rapids Generating Station 
on the Abitibi River and 121,600 kw. at Little Long Generating Station on 
the Mattagami River. The present 174,800-kw. capacity of Otter Rapids 
will eventually be doubled and there is provision at Little Long for increas- 
ing the station’s capacity to 243,000 kw. Two other stations are under 
construction on the Mattagami River. One of these, the Harmon Station, 
is designed for an initial installation of 129,200 kw. with provision for the 
addition of 129,200 kw. later. Initial capacity of the Kipling Station also 
will be 129,200 kw. with provision for the addition of an equal amount as 
required. Power from all four stations will be gathered at Pinard Trans- 
former Station, from which the generating stations will be remote-controlled. 
From Pinard, the power will be relayed initially at 230 kv. and later at 500 
kv. to the Toronto area. A new hydro station on the Montreal River, 
which will have a generating capacity of 15,000 kw., should be in service in 
December 1964. To meet the possibility that the actual demand for power 
will exceed forecast estimates, development of a number of other hydro 
sites is being considered. These sites include Mountain Chute on the Mada- 
waska River, Maynard Falls on the English River, Chigaminwingum Falls 
on the White River, Long Sault Rapids on the Abitibi River, and a site at 
the confluence of the Montreal and Matabitchuan Rivers. 
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A total of 203,800 kw. of new thermal capacity went into service in 
Ontario in 1963. At Thunder Bay Generating Station in Fort William, a 
100,000-kw. unit was commissioned in July. The remaining 103,800 kw. of 
new capacity is made up of 61,000 kw. at Sarnia, 25,000 kw. at Sault Ste. 
Marie, and 17,800 kw. at Copper Cliff. Work is in progress on the instal- 
lation of the third and fourth 300,000-kw. units at Lakeview Generating 
Station near Toronto. Commissioning of these units, scheduled for 1964 
and 1965 respectively, will boost the station’s total capacity to 1,200,000 kw. 
A recent decision to increase the number of units to eight will mean that by 
the latter part of 1968, Lakeview will have a total capacity of 2,400,000 kw. 
To augment still further Ontario’s already substantial total of conventional 
thermal generating capacity, plans are being made to build a new plant in 
southwestern Ontario with a capacity of 1,000,000 kw. Canada’s first full- 
scale nuclear-electric station, now under construction at Douglas Point on 
Lake Huron, is due to be commissioned in 1965. Capacity of the station will 
be 200,000 kw. 


Prairie Provinces 

Of the three prairie provinces, Manitoba is the most abundantly endowed 
with water power resources and leads in total installed hydro-electric capacity. 
The largest block of hydro-electric capacity in Manitoba at the present time 
is located on the Winnipeg River, now completely developed with a total 
capacity of 567,650 kw. at six generating stations. Another important 
development is the 168,750-kw. Kelsey plant on the Nelson River. The 
province’s total hydro capacity remained unchanged in 1963, but construction 
at the Grand Rapids site on the Saskatchewan River went ahead on schedule. 
Grand Rapids will provide 220,000 kw. of new capacity in 1964 and another 
110,000 kw. in 1965. There will be provision in the plant for the eventual 


Saskatchewan Power Corporation’s 13-storey building, rising beside the Saskatchewan Hotel 
in Regina, will be the tallest building in the province. 
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A dramatic photograph of technicians 
installing circuit breakers. 


addition of a further 110,000 
kw. In accordance with ar- 
rangements between the 
Governments of Canada and 
Manitoba, joint investigation 
of the water power potential of 
the Nelson River is continuing. 
The reach of the river currently 
under study is that between 
Kelsey Generating Station and 
Hudson Bay, chiefly at Kettle 
Rapids, Long Spruce Rapids and Limestone Rapids. Manitoba’s largest 
thermal stations are the Brandon and Selkirk stations, each with a generating 
capacity of 132,000 kw. The site at the Selkirk station is large enough to 
permit an eventual installation of 1,000,000 kw. 


Prior to 1963, Saskatchewan’s total hydro-electric generating capacity 
of approximately 119,000 kw. was used solely to service mining operations 
in the northern part of the province. Power to satisfy the major part of 
industrial and domestic demands in the southern part of the province was 
supplied by thermal stations. The year 1963 marks the first time that 
hydro-electric power generated in Saskatchewan has been fed into the general 
distribution system. The initial installation of 134,000 kw. of hydro capacity 
at Squaw Rapids on the Saskatchewan River is the first step in a long-range 
program to develop the water power resources of the Saskatchewan River 
basin. Two more units to be installed at Squaw Rapids in 1964 will increase 
the station’s capacity to 201,000 kw. and there is provision for a further two 
units. Construction of the South Saskatchewan River project near Outlook 
is going ahead on schedule. The dam and reservoir are being built primarily 
for irrigation purposes, but hydro-electric generation facilities will be included. 
The hydro site, known as the Coteau Creek site, will be developed to provide 
124,400 kw. of capacity in 1967, which will be increased to 186,600 kw. in 
1969. There is considerable interest in the development of a pumped storage 
project on the Anerley Lakes chain near the South Saskatchewan River Dam. 
If this project were built, surplus energy during off-peak periods could be 
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used to fill the Anerley reservoir; stored water released from the reservoir 
would generate power during peak load periods. The cities of Moose Jaw 
and Prince Albert were connected to the pfovincial grid system in 1963 and 
the thermal plants, rated at 37,500 kw. and 22,200 kw. respectively, which 
supplied these two centres, were closed down. 

Alberta’s major hydro installations are located in the southeastern region 
of the province on the Bow River and its tributaries. Considerable reserves 
of water power are available in northern areas of the province, but growing 
demands in southern Alberta are being met by thermal-electric plants burning 
local fuels. Alberta’s largest generating stations are the thermal plants. at 
Wabamun and Edmonton. The Wabamun plant has an installed capacity 
of 282,000 kw. and the Edmonton plant has 330,000 kw., the latter including 
75,000 kw. installed in 1963. An addition of 225,000 kw. at the Wabamun 
plant is scheduled for 1967. By the fall of 1964, the first generating unit at 
Big Bend on the Brazeau River will be ready for operation. Installation of 
the unit will add 150,000 kw. to the province’s hydro generating capacity. 
A pump-generator station, operating in conjunction with the Big Bend develop- 
ment, will supply another 9,720 kw. of generating capacity. 


British Columbia 


British Columbia’s many fast-flowing rivers offer a wealth of opportunity 
for power development and give the province a standing second only to Quebec 
in terms of available water power resources. In hydro-electric generating 
capacity installed, British Columbia, with a total of 2,614,000 kw., is exceeded 
only by Quebec and Ontario. 

Although the province is abundantly endowed with water power resources, 
thermal energy plays an important part in the power economy. Of the total 
of 259,680 kw. of new capacity installed in 1963, 187,680 kw. was thermal, 
bringing the total thermal capacity in British Columbia to 828,000 kw. 
Installation of a second unit at the Burrard Generating Station will augment 
this total by 150,000 kw. in 1964, and there are plans to increase the capacity 
at Burrard by a further 450,000 kw. to bring the total station capacity to 
900,000 kw. 

At Waneta hydro station on the Pend d’Oreille River, the total generat- 
ing capacity now stands at 216,000 kw. following the installation of a third 
unit in 1963. 

Plans for the future development of the Columbia and Peace Rivers are 
of major significance to British Columbia. The Columbia River Treaty, 
signed on behalf of Canada in 1961, provided that Canada would receive one 
half of the power benefits accruing in the United States from the regulation of 
15,500,000 acre-feet of water stored in Canada behind the proposed Duncan 
Lake, High Arrow and Mica Dams on the Columbia River. In addition, 
Canada would receive one half the value of the estimated flood damage pre- 
vented in the United States through operation of the proposed dams for 
flood control. Canada has not yet ratified the Treaty, but negotiations 
aimed at clarifying and adjusting the Treaty were carried on between Canada 
and the United States during 1963. Agreement between Canada and British 
Columbia has been reached with regard to their respective responsibilities 
under the Treaty. 


Twelve of these semi-circular sections will be assembled to form two shields, one of which 
will be installed at each end of the reactor vessel at the Douglas Point nuclear electrical 
generating station now under construction. Each shield is 16’ 10’’ in diameter, 3’ 8”’ thick 
and weighs 120 tons. Besides serving as radiation shields, they will act as terminal con- 
nections for 306 latticed pressure tubes into which the uranium oxide fuel is fed. 


Construction crews at the Portage Mountain damsite have diverted the 
Peace River through three diversion tunnels, by-passing a 3,000-foot stretch 
of the river and making way for construction of Portage Mountain Dam. By 
1968, Portage Mountain Dam, straddling the Peace River Valley for a dis- 
tance of one and a quarter miles, will have risen to its full height of 600 feet, 
forming a 680-square-mile lake, the largest in British Columbia. A com- 
parison between the estimated 2,300,000 kw. at Portage Mountain and the 
1,500,000 kw. installed at Beauharnois in Quebec, at present Canada’s largest 
generating plant, gives some idea of the power available on the Peace River. 
First power from Portage Mountain will become available in 1968. A second 
dam and powerhouse twelve miles downstream ftom Portage Mountain would 
provide a further 650,009 kilowatts. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories 


In the Yukon Territory, substantial water power resources exist on the 
Yukon River and its tributaries. Hydro-electric plants with a combined 
generating capacity of 28,000 kw. and a number of small thermal plants with 
capacities totalling 5,000 kw. supply the power needs of mining operations 
and communities. 

More than half of the water power resources of the Northwest Territories 
are located on rivers flowing into Great Slave Lake. On one of these, the 
Taltson River, a hydro-electric plant will be built at a site known as Twin 
Gorges, about 35 miles northeast of Fort Smith. Construction of the plant, 
due to begin early in 1964, will add 18,000 kw. to the total of 17,000 kw. of 
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hydro capacity at present installed in the Northwest Territories. 
thermal capacity of 22,000 kw. includes 3,500 kw. of new capacity installed 


during 1963. 
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The total 


Available and Developed Water and Thermal Power in Canada, 
January 1, 1964 


Water Power 


Available Continuous Installed 
Power at 80 p.c. Generating 
Province or Territory Efficiency Installed Capacity 
Turbine 
At Ordinary | At Ordinary Capacity 
Minimum Six-Months 
Flow Flow Hydro Thermal 
hp hp. hp kw. kw 
Newfoundland......... 1,608,000 3,264,000 632,000 452,000 69 ,000 
Prince Edward Island. . 500 3,000 1,000 — 59 ,000 
INO VASES COLA EE 30,500 177,000 205 ,000 143 ,000 377,000 
New Brunswick....... 123 ,000 334,000 310,000 230,000 301 ,000 
Owebecieaee ye cc mces tor 12,557,000 | 23,711,000 | 13,177,000 9,418,000 171,000 
Ontariowe eee 5,496,000 7,701,000 8,248,000 5,925,000 | 2,568,000 
IManitobalaeeia ee 4,758,000 8,454,000 989 ,000 747 ,000 343 ,000 
Saskatenew anew eerie 552,000 1,131,000 326,000 253,000 607 ,000 
Al bertate were cee ee 911,000 2,453,000 414,000 291,000 864,000 
British) Columbia... .. . 18,200,000} 19,400,000!) 3,831,000 2,614,000 828,000 
Wiwkone LeDitonve eso. 4,678,0001} 4,700,000! 38,000 28,000 5,000 
Northwest Territories. . 1,367,000 1,795 ,000 22,000 17,000 22,000 
Canada. o.5.. 50,281,000 | 73,123,000 | 28,193,000 2| 20,118,000 | 6,214,000 


a 


1 These figures reflect the effect of possible streamflow regulation based on known storage 
potentials. 

* This total includes the capacities of a small number of turbines connected directly to 
mechanical equipment. 


Electric Power Statistics. The total electric energy generated in Canada 
in 1962 amounted to about 117,500,000,000 kwh. Of this total 88.5 p.c. was 
produced by water power. Imports amounted to 2,791,000,000 kwh. and 
exports to 4,049,000,000 kwh. 


In 1961 there were 4,716,819 residential, including rural, customers in 
Canada compared with 4,542,780 in 1960. The amount of electricity con- 
sumed in residences and farms advanced from 20,397,014,000 kwh. to 
21,979,672,000 kwh., or from 4,490 kwh. to 4,660 kwh. per customer. The 
per customer consumption varied widely among the provinces; Manitoba led 
with 6,535 kwh. while Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick had the 
lowest averages. Farm customers added during 1961 numbered 13,361. 


Canadians enjoy some of the lowest electricity rates in the world. The 
rate for domestic service over the past ten years has remained at 1.6 cents 
per kwh., as compared to about 2.5 cents in the United States. Ontario, 
Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia consumption is highest, while lower 
consumption occurs in Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Maritimes, which 
depend on relatively high cost thermal electricity. 

The 1961 average bill for domestic and farm service stood at $73.53 
against $71.88 for 1960, an increase of 2.3 p.c. while consumption per cus- 


tomer rose 3.8 p.c. Provincial bills ranged from $105.25 in British Columbia 
to $61.52 in Quebec. 
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Manufactures 


From all indications, 1963 should prove to be a banner year for Canadian 
manufacturers. During the first eight months of the year all indicators showed 
substantial increases over the first eight months of the previous year. Should 
this trend continue for the balance of the year, the selling value of factory 
shipments should reach a record high of $27,980,000,000 or an increase of 5.6 
p.c. as compared with 1962. This will be the second time in Canadian history 
that shipments topped the $25,000,000,000 mark. Salaries and wages 
should also rise to $5,930,000,000, an increase of 5.8 p.c. Number of em- 
ployees at 1,347,000 will be 2.4 p.c. higher. 

Volume output with a 5 p.c. increase will be slightly less than the 5.6 
p.c. increase in the value of factory shipments, thus indicating a slight rise 
in the prices of manufactured products. Manufactures of durable goods 
should be up by 4 p.c. as compared with an increase of 6 p.c. for non-durable 
or consumer goods. 

Not all provinces shared alike in the growth of manufactures during 1963. 
From the point of view of goods shipped, New Brunswick, which was the only 
province in 1962 to report decreased shipments, should end the 1963 oper- 
ations with an increase of 7.8 p.c., the highest increase of any province. 
British Columbia had the second highest increase of 7.5 p.c., followed by 
Ontario with 7.2 p.c., Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 6.8 p.c., Quebec 
3.4 p.c., Manitoba 2.5 p.c., Alberta 2.0 p.c. and Saskatchewan 0.2 p.c. New- 
foundland was the only province to report lower shipments, the decline being 
Jur D.C: 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been Canada’s leading industry for many 

years—in net value of shipments, in exports, in total wages paid and in capital invested. 

It is the largest industrial buyer of goods and services, including transportation. It has a 

newsprint output more than three times that of any other country and provides about 
45 p.c. of the world’s newsprint needs. 


Next to apples, peaches are the most important commercial fruit in Canada, with production 

fluctuating between two and three million bushels. Canning and processing industries 

have been developed in the fruit-growing areas of Canada and the finished product is 

labelled by grade according to a rigid set of qualifications drawn up and enforced by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 


Manufacturers in 1962 operated at a phenomenally high level of produc- 
tion. Although lower in magnitude than 1963, the percentage increase in 1962 
in shipments, value added by manufacture, number of employees, salaries and 
wages paid and volume of production was in all cases higher than the expected 
percentage increase for 1963. Shipments at $26,500,000,000 will be 9.3 p.c. 
higher while the number of employees at 1,316,000 and salaries and wages 
paid at $5,608,000,000 will be 4.0 p.c. and 7.2 p.c. higher respectively. The 
volume of production, although 7.8 p.c. higher, fell below the 9.3 p.c. increase 
in shipments, again indicating increased unit prices for manufactured prod- 
ucts. The increase in the number of employees at 4.0 p.c. was lower than 
the 7.8 p.c. increase in volume output. This follows the trend in recent years 
for the need of fewer employees to produce the same volume of goods. Also 
the 7.8 p.c. increase in the volume of manufactures as a whole was attained 
by an increase of 5.0 p.c. in the volume of non-durable or consumer goods 
and a 11.2 p.c. increase in the volume of durable goods. 

The industrial expansion of Canada since Confederation has been phenom- 
enal. In the past generation alone, Canada has changed from a country 
producing and exporting mainly primary products to a country that is in- 
creasingly producing and exporting manufactured goods. 

At the time of Confederation, about half of Canada’s workers were 
employed in agriculture, and about one sixth each in manufacturing and serv- 
ice industries. By the end of World War II agriculture employed only about 


An interior view of the new $12,000,000 
plant for the production of aluminum 
sheet. This plant was opened in Kingston, 
Ontario, in June 1963, and is the most 
modern in North America and the largest 
aluminum cold rolling mill in Canada, 
with a present capacity of 25,000 tons 
of sheet annually. 


25 p.c. of the total, manufac- 
turing a little more than 25 
p.c. and service industries 40 
p.c. In 1960 workers in 
agriculture were down to 12 
p.c. as increased mechaniza- 
tion and better methods of 
cultivation made it possible 
to combine increases in out- 
put with a reduction in farm 
labour. Inthesame year the 
proportion of workers in ma- 
nufacturing remained about 25 p.c. while in service industries their numbers 
had risen to 52 p.c. Over the past 15 years the number of workers rose at 
an annual average rate of about 1.7 p.c. for all industries, by 3 p.c. for industries 
other than agriculture, and in agriculture employment actually declined at an 
annual rate of around 4 p.c. 


Historically, manufacturing has paralleled and reflected the rates of 
growth of the economy generally. At the time of Confederation, Canada had 
a scattered population of some 3,500,000 people with a gross national product 
of less than $200 per capita in terms of today’s dollar. Most of the country’s 
trade was based on the products of the farmer, fisherman and lumberman in 
which occupations over half the population was employed. Manufacturing 
was on the whole a local occupation of a semi-handicraft nature employing 
very little capital and producing such basic consumer goods as woollens, boots 
and shoes and alcoholic beverages, processing raw materials such as tobacco, 
flour and lumber or making certain capital goods requiring special skills as, 
for example, shipbuilding and agricultural implements. 


In the succeeding period from 1871 to 1896 the industrial revolution of 
steel and railroads had its real impact on Canadian manufacturing. More 
advanced technology, corporate organization and low cost transport combined 
to foster a unified market and a factory-based system of specialized mass 
production to serve it. This period may be said to embody in many ways the 
main features which continue to characterize Canadian development down to 
the present day: expanding output based on technological advances, strong 
competition, and a continually increasing use of machinery and mass produc- 
tion techniques to reduce dependence on expensive labour. 


From the turn of the century to World War I, the gain in manufacturing 
output in real terms was over 90 p.c. or greater than for the economy as a 
whole. A significant stimulus was given to the economy by the development 
of the new resource industries such as hydro-electric power, metal mining and 
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forest products. Rising incomes and population led to an expanded net value 
of production for the consumer goods industries such as textiles, tobacco and 
boots and shoes. There was improvement in those industries processing 
goods for the expanding export market. The growth of the market created 
favourable conditions for the very rapid development of the capital goods 
industries. Steel production rose, while railway rolling stock expanded its 
net value of production five times and electrical apparatus and supplies 
increased its output sevenfold. 

Following the sharp but short postwar recession in 1920-21 the Canadian 
economy moved steadily ahead until 1929. Rapid progress was made by 
industries producing consumer durables, electrical machinery and capital 
equipment. Production of motor vehicles rose from 94,000 to more than 
262,000, electrical equipment more than doubled its output and industrial 
machinery production rose by nearly three-quarters. 

The progress of secondary industry, like all other sectors of the economy, 
suffered a very sharp setback in the depression of the 1930’s. The individual 
secondary industries providing consumer soft goods, such as clothing, boots 
and shoes, food and tobacco, purchases of which are not easily deferrable, 
suffered declines in output of 15 p.c. to 20 p.c., compared to much sharper 
falls in the more volatile capital goods, luxury or consumer durables industries; 
for example, steel and automobile production fell to less than 20 p.c. of capacity 
in 1932. Although population continued to grow, the economy recovered 
only slowly and it was 1939 before real national output surpassed its 1929 peak. 

The all-pervading demands of modern war caused the Canadian economy 
to undergo a dynamic surge of growth which reached its peak in 1944. Second- 
ary industry ‘reached very high levels of output during the war years, but 
these levels of production were achieved as the result of emergency conditions 
and a complex system of priorities, allocations and controls. But the gains 
were real and in 1946 the output of secondary industry was almost double its 


A $3,000,000 chemical plant at Fort Saskatchewan, 20 miles from Edmonton, Alberta, manufactures 
glycol and amines. 
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1939 level. Tangible evidence of the permanence of these gains was provided 
by the fact that a substantial portion of war-expanded manufacturing facilities 
found a profitable use in the postwar period. 

Within the totals of manufacturing output, changes have occurred in the 
relative growth and importance of different industries and products from one 
period to another. With growing industrialization and rising incomes there 
has been a relative decline in the importance of industries manufacturing the 
basic necessities of life such as foods, textiles, clothing, tobacco and leather 
products. At the same time there have been pronounced increases in the 
relative importance of industries producing consumer durables, such as 
automobiles and electrical apparatus, on which a rising proportion of income 
is being spent. The growing importance of construction and investment 
generally has been responsible for the increase in the rank of non-metallic 
mineral products and primary iron and steel, while defence orders and develop- 
ment of new products and technology have clearly been important influences 
on such industries as aircraft and electronics. 

Moreover, within industries, very different rates of growth have taken 
place. In primary textiles, production of woollens has failed to progress 
while output in synthetics is many times as great as in the prewar period. 
Within the industrial classification of ‘‘products of petroleum and coal’, 
petroleum products have risen three times as fast as coal products due among 
other things to their more rapidly growing demand, the discovery of Canadian 
resources and a successful record of cost control and technological improve- 
ment. Within the rubber industry, output of tires and tubes has risen more 
than four times as fast as that of rubber footwear; in the primary iron 
and steel industry, the growth of the market, enterprising management and 
new technology have led to the extremely rapid growth of many products 
not even produced in Canada two decades ago. 

The following table gives a brief statistical summary of the growth of 
Canadian manufacturing industry from 1917 to 1963. 


Manufacturing Statistics, Significant Years, 1917 to 1963 


- Value 
Salaries Gross 
Year Employees! and A ded By Value of 
Wages! faccice! Products? 
No. $’000 $000 $’000 

OO By Pe ected ha oes ok PoP container Gea yore siacaiee 606 , 523 497 , 802 LZ Site S2 2,820,811 
D2 Opa Aiee, neyo oae Memes ER ol dtaee seohete Bhele a. 598 , 893 717,494 1,621,273 3,706,545 
1D Oe ee agar ae eit, irae rosy ces AS AE Us Ue Poa 666,531 de 2K te f55-380i 3,883 ,446 
ONS 3 aden era eney mone. AUNT Ger Miind® Py mee ks RG 468 ,658 436,248 919,671 1,954,076 
1S Ores 7 War ora eatedetrer xe eR eNCT Gaede yrs 658,114 (Sterol 12531052 3,474,784 
AO ee cee ean a eet nae cut meee porrime ce 1,222,882 2,029,621 4,015,776 9,073 ,693 
1949 Bees. Roa tas Meee oven BO er OEE eel 2 Ome OOly Sol 5,330,566 12,479 ,593 
1A S36 Pee Pe AD? AeA ARE NURS De rah are. CERT Ips 2/-45ieeS O57 Os 7,993 ,069 UieiSon ala 
VOSA eck congo Seen er ee aE 1,267,966 | 3,896,688 7,902,124 17,554,528 
NOS Sia ato 2 ree Gat coir a arene dee 1,298,461 4,142,410 8,753,450 | 19,513,934 
TOS Gs PAG cer Ceo ae A ee ee 1,353,020 | 4,570,692 9,605,425 | 21,636,749 
UGH Se aeons Canine PONE es Mon aaa Soe ae 1,359,061 4,819,628 9,822,085 | 22,183,594 
LOS Soe seca eetteahs Dat eee OR ey OE eee 1,289,602 4,802 ,496 9,792,506 22,163,186 
POS O48 Airs ear cini ais ea et ea Lancer 1,300,765 | 5,062,745 10,306, 282 23,204,209 
1960852 o cleat Coe chsh eee eens LAPS ACA |) Sree Oe S08) 10,380,148 | 23,279,804 
1 AS os Se eo eit nh ON Ae Se tee aire ee eo ra ak 1,265,032 | 5,231,447 10,682,138 | 24,243,295 
ULL Ae A na ree ME RS OL, Oto a es ae 1,315,600 | 5,608,100 11,685,580 | 26,497 ,9205 


LUNN bt eccnea ane PmtiD Bio uow so Dee CUS AF 1,347,200 | 5,933,400 | 12,340,400 | 27,981,8005 
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Manufacturing Statistics, by Province and Industrial Group, 1961 


: Value 
Salaries Gross 
Employees! and asin Value of 
Wages! atl fee Products? 
No. $000 $’000 $’000 
Provinces 

INewtoundland- 25) eect. 9,896 35,970 70,010 137,224 
RrincesMdwardelclancd ares 1,724 4,207 8,131 30,041 
INOVaISCOtla teas 2 ea eee 26,801 88,919 159,218 375 , 07 
ING WA BLUNSWICKsaeic are ceieeeincinrtcr icons 22 ,443 73,892 159,979 397 ,457 
Que DEC eet a cee eee 423,729 | 1,626,572 3,207,856 7,327,258 
Ontario eee woe ee es Senn eee 591,501 | 2,597,408 5,429,853 | 11,957,330 
IY Fs ob ico ove by» ww arcehepiscren tink aiotor or eae pn Beoe 41,212 157,302 31157235 769 ,895 
Saskatchewan tamer te at ann ener 12,149 48 ,948 120,972 344 ,432 
AIDEr Cate teh horace ne oe in ie 37,921 157,348 346,732 933 ,826 
Britisha@oluimbianeee rn een 97,518 440,198 863 , 443 1,967,091 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 138 681 708 3,434 

Canad avec ve 1,265,032 | 5,231,447 | 10,682,138 | 24,243,295 

Industrial Groups 
Hoodvand| beveragesan ae setae ee 188,855 687 ,996 1,704,715 4,905 ,434 
hohaccosproductse-as eee ee 9,442 39,154 128 ,640 334 ,983 
RUS De ree ae ees RO res nus an 18,860 82 ,004 171,594 331,135 
Wee a Cheha eerie hic ccie Patios ons 31,413 89,574 140,388 291 ,069 
REX tiles werent edad. aco eh dee.c eee 62,544 212,558 392 ,689 875,288 
Kent Ging strat G eerie eee a ey oa 21,459 57,469 100,641 219 ,296 
Clothing oer ee Ot See es 87,728 234,388 377,072 801,535 
WViOOGRi ea piae he eee ene ae ere 80,042 280,331 431,373 1,035,344 
Munrntturecanduixturess even $38), ISS) 112,446 185,103 362 ,062 
Paper and allied industries........... 94 , 862 471,137 1,071,316 2,205,734 
Printing, publishing and allied indus- 

CHIESA One che Ieee hee cae 72,779 327,901 591,099 872,292 
Jobmeiay mills o baodsaomoeesan econ 87,238 457,619 1,129,978 2,806 ,484 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment in- 

CUStIIES) re reese ckcee ee, het yioseea 94,611 421,916 739,019 1,492 ,691 
Machinery (except electrical machin- 

CL.) ae Pee ee ae ee ee 42 ,083 195 ,606 329,764 639 ,739 
Transportation equipment............ 107 , 709 522,470 828,670 1,960,777 
Mlectricaljproductsiees sere eee TOROS 353 ,568 617,534 1,205 ,534 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 40,128 174,087 381,394 675 ,013 
Petroleum and coal products.......... 14,053 85 ,340 290,698 1,220,194 
Chemical and chemical products...... 52,167 254,004 760,928 1,433,878 
Miscellaneous manufacturing......... 46,375 171,878 309 ,523 574,813 


1 Estimated on the basis of the monthly employment survey which covers manufacturers 
employing 15 hands or over. 

2 Estimated on the basis of the percentage for 1959 of value added to shipments. 

3 For 1952 and subsequent years the basis of collection was ‘‘Value of factory shipments’ 
instead of ‘‘Gross value of products’. 

4 Figures for 1959 to 1963 were compiled in accordance with the revised “‘Standard In- 
dustrial Classification, 1960’. The figures for 1961 exclude the two new industries which 
were included with the previous published figures on manufacturing. 

5 Estimated on the basis of the monthly survey of shipments by manufacturers. 


This sardine canning fac- 
tory in New Brunswick em- 
ploying 1,500 men and 
women is reputed to be the 
world's largest with a 
1962 output of 1,200,000 
cases, two thirds of which 
were exported to Britain, 
Austria and Australia. The 
remainder were marketed 
in the United States and 
Canada. 


Skilled workers in a Nova 

Scotia furniture factory 

work on chair and chester- 
field frames. 


In 1961, the value of factory shipments was $24,243,000,000, the highest 
amount on record. The index of the physical volume of production, which 
stood at 153.0 in that year, exceeded by 2.8 p.c. the previous high attained in 
1959 and by 2.5 p.c. the index for 1960. Despite this increase in volume of 
output, the number of employees at 1,265,000 was 0.8 p.c. lower than in 1960, 
thus continuing the recent trend for the same amount of goods to be produced 
by fewer employees; in the period 1949-61, the volume of goods manufactured 
increased by 53 p.c. and the number of persons employed by only 8 p.c. 
Salaries and wages paid in 1961 reached $5,231,000,000, an amount 1.6 p.c. 
higher than the 1960 total and also the highest on record. It should be noted 
that the addition of 368,000 persons to the population in 1961 supplemented 
labour income and had a stimulating effect on the output of consumer goods. 

Of tremendous importance in sustaining the high level of production in 
1961 was the continued high spending on capital goods. Investment in 
capital goods amounted to $8,172,000,000 in 1961, a decrease of $90,000,000 
from the previous year. Of the total spent, $5,518,000,000 was for construc- 
tion and $2,654,000,000 for machinery and equipment. Spending for con- 
struction was $65,000,000 higher while for machinery and equipment it was 
$155,000,000 lower. 

Export demand for Canadian manufactured products was also a strong 
factor in stimulating the high level of production in 1961. Exports of fabri- 
cated materials advanced from $2,874,300,000 in 1960 to $2,916,400,000 in 
1961, an increase of 1.5 p.c. Substantial improvements were shown in the 
amounts of timber and lumber, wood pulp, newsprint, whiskey, nickel, 
fertilizers, aircraft, lead and lead products, non-farm machinery, veneer and 
plywood going abroad, but at the same time declines occurred in such major 
export items as shingles, wheat flour, farm implements and machinery, 
aluminum and its products, copper and its products, zinc, automobiles 
and parts, artificial abrasives, synthetic rubber and plastics and uranium 
ores and concentrates. 

All industries producing non-durable goods, with the exception of the 
clothing and knitting mills group, reported increased volume in 1961. The 
greatest increase in volume of 11.2 p.c. was attained by the miscellaneous 
industries group. This was followed by leather products with an increase of 
10.7 p.c., textiles 9.9 p.c., tobacco and tobacco products 6.4 p.c., paper prod- 
ucts 3.4 p.c., products of petroleum and coal 3.3 p.c., foods 2.8 p.c., beverages 
2.1 p.c., rubber and rubber products 1.7 p.c., printing, publishing and allied 
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industries 1.1 p.c. and chemicals and allied products 1.1 p.c. Volume 
output of clothing factories and knitting mills declined 0.7 p.c. The signifi- 
cant feature in 1961 was the upsurge in the output of leather products and 
textiles. These two groups, which were operating during the previous few 
years at comparatively low levels, materially bettered their position during 
1961. The clothing and knitting industries, however, still have the smallest 
increase in volume since 1949 in both the non-durable and durable goods sectors. 

In the durable goods sector the trend in 1961 was mixed. Four of the 
groups reported increases and two declines. Of the groups reporting in- 
creased volume, non-metallic mineral products had the highest increase of 
4.4 p.c., followed by wood products with 2.6 p.c., iron and steel products 1.5 
p.c. and electrical apparatus and supplies 1.3 p.c. The output of non-ferrous 
metal products dropped 0.5 p.c. and transportation equipment 0.2 p.c. 

The level of manufacturing activity in 1961, as measured by the number 
of persons employed, was lower in all provinces, except Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick, the latter two provinces reporting increases of 6.1 p.c. and 
1.2 p.c. respectively. The greatest loss in employment was suffered by Nova 
Scotia with a drop of 4.8 p.c. This was followed by Saskatchewan with a 
drop of3.9) pic... British) Columbia’ 2.37 p.c., Alberta and Quebec 1:8" pc; 
Manitoba 1.6 p.c., Ontario 1.2 p.c. and Prince Edward Island 0.3 p.c. Perhaps 
the most outstanding feature in 1961 was the reversal in the trend of manu- 
facturing employment in Saskatchewan which after three successive years of 
increases reported the second highest decline in employment. 

Ontario, which is recognized as one of the world’s major industrial areas, 
accounts for approximately half of Canada’s manufacturing production. 
Despite the great industrial progress made by other provinces, Ontario con- 
tinues to maintain its predominance, and in 1962 accounted for 50.0 p.c. of 
the total value of factory shipments. Quebec with 29.9 p.c. of the total ship- 
ments ranks as the second largest industrial province, while British Columbia 
with 8.1 p.c. of the total ranks third. Ontario is also the largest producer of 
durable goods and consequently its share of the total fluctuates with the 
business cycle. When manufacturing production reaches a _ high level, 
Ontario’s share of the total increases and conversely its share of the total 
drops slightly when the level of production declines. 


Canada's famous Black 
Brant rockets, used in upper 
atmosphere research, are 
manufactured in Winnipeg. 
Here technicians are instal- 
ling telemetry devices in the 
nose cone of a Black Brant. 


Ever-expanding construction programs create a demand 

for newer or bigger construction tools. The largest 

“crawler” in the construction industry, this piece of 
machinery is powered by 425 hp. 


This huge dragline is capable of stripping 9,000,000 
cubic yards of overburden a year in a three-shift 
operation—enough to fill 180,000 railway cars. 


Capital Investment 


Capital expenditures in Canada can have important effects on the pace 
of economic activity in the country since these expenditures account for 
more than 20 p.c. of the gross national product. Individuals buying new 
houses, businessmen acquiring plants and machinery, and governments 
building roads, dams and office buildings, all are procuring these assets not 
for current consumption but for the production of goods and services for 
future consumption. The total size and value of this capital program is a 
useful indicator of the amounts of labour, materials and funds likely to be 
needed for its accomplishment. Intended outlays reported by businessmen 
are also an indication of their assessment of the capacity and efficiency of 
the existing production facilities in relation to expected future demand. 

The most recent studies of capital expenditures in Canada were conducted 
late in 1962 and in late May and June of 1963. Information was obtained 
from business, institutions and governments regarding expected outlays 
in 1963 for new structures and machinery and equipment. In addition, 
the expected level of expenditures for the construction of new housing was 
estimated. 

Capital spending during 1963 was expected to reach a total of 
$9,300,000,000, or a 7 p.c. increase over the 1962 level. Outlays for con- 
struction and machinery purchases were expected to be, respectively, 6 p.c. 
and 9 p.c. higher than in 1962. A capital program of this magnitude would 
mean that a continuing high proportion of Canada’s gross national product 
was being devoted to the expansion, modernization and renewal of the 
nation’s production facilities, and should provide continuing strong support 
toward a higher rate of general economic activity in 1963. Demands for 
both construction materials and labour should increase by about the same 
extent as overall construction expenditures. Part of the machinery required 
is normally obtained from abroad but Canadian producers would probably 
obtain a proportionate share of the larger market. 
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The trend of business conditions influences the extent to which plans 
of capital expenditures are fulfilled or exceeded. Prolonged work stoppages, 
changes in prices or cost of borrowing, and other unexpected factors can 
affect the timing of commencement, completion or general adherence to 
original plans for capital projects. 

Business investment in 1963 was expected to increase by about 8 p.c. 
Expansion in capital outlays was expected in new facilities for power genera- 
tion and gas distribution with larger programs in manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and communication. Important increases in investment were in prospect 
for the paper and wood products industries, chemicals, and for capital- 
producing industries. All major equipment-producing groups of industries 
planned expanded investment programs in 1963. Higher levels of capital 
spending in transportation and communication were expected to arise from 
factors such as accelerated work on rapid transit systems in two major cities, 
pipeline building programs, additional telegraph facilities being installed, 
and larger deliveries of commercial aircraft. Outlays for oil and gas well 
development were also expected to be higher in 1963. However, expansion 
in all these areas was likely to be partially offset by reductions of different 
magnitudes in capital spending plans in non-metal mining and in primary 
metal production. 

The spending for social capital facilities in Canada was expected to 
increase in 1963 but by a smaller percentage than in the preceding year. 
With the passing of the peak phase in the federally-supported program 
of technical school construction, some slowing down was expected but school 
construction as a whole was likely to equal the 1962 level. On the other hand, 
significant increases were in prospect in the building of new hospital and uni- 
versity facilities with increases of lesser magnitude in outlays for highways, 
roads, streets, water systems and other improvements by provincial and 
municipal governments. 


An aerial view of the world’s first perforated caisson breakwater at Baie Comeau, Quebec. Designed 

by the Department of Public Works and the National Research Council, the 1,000-foot-long break- 

water is honeycombed with holes that allow waves to pour through into a chamber where their 

energy is reduced by friction and turbulence. Water spilling back out of the holes creates a counter 

wave to meet and reduce the incoming wave. This action creates a quiet harbour for ships berthed 
on the opposite side of the structure. 
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Estimates for the housebuilding program for 1963 indicated a 3 to 4 p.c. 
rise over the preceding year. In 1962 there were 130,000 new housing units 
started and close to 127,000 completed. The number of new units started 
in 1963 was estimated to be at least equal to that in 1962 and with a large 
carryover of uncompleted houses going into 1963, the number of completions 
was expected to exceed moderately the completions during 1962. 


Private and Public Capital Expenditures, by Sector, 1959-63 


ee 


Sector 1959 1960 1961 1962! 19632 
$’000,000 
Business Capital (excluding Housing): 
Morestrand mineral productsnee rene ances nee 728 863 818 969 1,130 
Hiteltands powers. eo ne eer 1,044 992 | 1,090 | 1,010 1,116 
Trade, finance and commercial services........ 833 875 847 847 848 
Transportation, storage and communication....| 1,025 990 829 830 888 
Others. 2-. di yagewe pene tove & TE ise Aut PPR EAR oh NS ES ibs it7Al eS A ae leis 1,301 1D) 
TOtals ee ea ne heen a 4,801 | 4,874 | 4,767 | 4,957 5,361 


Housing and Social Capital: 


ISIC bahia He heks ene Lu plomee eG OO PO Oreo io eos mae La hoe | eS || th clo || i a Stes7/ 1,643 
Inchitutionaliser vices eens ceo 536 573 616 808 887 
Gove deptemand watenwObkSanmyiets flenn mente SRS | The SSO) |) BL SHAN) IL Sexo) 1,450 
POCA LS ei re ee rl eer Asean 3,616 | 3,388 | 3,405 | 3,781 3,980 
Total Capital Expenditures.......... 8,417 | 8,262 | 8,172 | 8,738 9,341 


ce 


1 Preliminary. 2 Intentions. 


Construction of a sewage 

settling tank, one of the con- 

comitants of suburban build- 
ing. 


Before construction can 
begin, destruction must 
take place. In most large 
urban centres today, 
sweeping projects for slum 
clearance and redevelop- 
ment of obsolescent areas 
are either in the planning 
stage or under active 
development. 


Canadian Balance of International Payments. To supply their everyday 
needs, Canadians depend on the labour and products of countries in every 
part of the world. Oranges, tea and coffee reach the breakfast table through 
transportation and distribution systems involving many hands, both Canadian 
and foreign. The morning newspaper reflects the services of reporters and 
news-gathering agencies around the world. The family car is likely to repre- 
sent the output of Canadian labour working with equipment supplied by the 
savings of non-residents and using the engineering skills which they had 
developed. While this great stream of goods, services and savings was flowing 
into Canada, an important although smaller flow of goods, services and savings 
was moving outward across our borders. Many Canadians earn their living 
by supplying export demands—the prairie farmer growing wheat on his own 
land, the fisherman netting salmon on the Pacific coast, the Labrador miner 
using non-resident-owned mining and transportation equipment to mine and 
ship iron ore, the workers in lumber and paper mills and in a host of other 
factories. It is this widespread interchange of goods, services and savings 
which has contributed to high incomes and a high standard of living in Canada 
and in many other parts of the world. 

Every hour of every day, commodities are in transit into and out of 
Canada by train, truck, ship, aircraft and even pipeline. Great as this traffic 
is, it accounts for only about half of Canada’s international transactions. 
Canadians earn substantial amounts from the provision of services and savings 
to non-residents, and there are even greater payments by Canada for similar 
services and savings provided by non-residents. In addition to these inter- 
national exchanges, which currently equal more than $900 per year for every 
Canadian, there is a vast amount of investment, borrowing and lending 
between Canada and other countries. 

In recent years Canadians’ purchases from non-residents of goods and 
services have persistently exceeded sales by a sizable margin. This imbalance 
has been made possible by very large inflows of foreign capital for investment 
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in Canadian industry and in addition at times by heavy borrowings by proy- 
inces and municipalities. These inflows have been associated with growth 
and development and have, in turn, contributed to the deficits by stimulating 
demands for larger purchases of foreign goods and services. There have been 
deficits with one exception each year since 1950, and they ranged between 
$1,000,000,000 and $1,500,000,000 in each of the years from 1956 to 1960. 
The largest deficits occurred in the latter part of 1956 and the first half of 
1957 and again in 1959. Both were periods of intense economic activity. 
Over recent years the deficit has moderated somewhat but has continued to 
be far larger than earlier. In accord with the changing strength of demand 
at home and abroad, variations in the current account deficit have reflected 
mainly changes in demands for goods. But most of the current account 
deficit has originated persistently and increasingly from non-merchandise 
transactions. Since 1959 non-merchandise transactions have given rise each 
year to a deficit of more than $1,000,000,000. 


Many factors have contributed to the growth of this highly significant 
element in Canada’s international transactions. To no small extent an expan- 
sion in the volume and range of expenditures on services is a natural result of 
high incomes and standards in the contemporary world. Rising personal 
incomes in Canada have opened widening opportunities for spending on non- 
resident services including travel. The influx of new Canadians has led to 
rising remittances by those having family connections outside Canada. Joint 
defence undertakings and contributions to under-developed areas have added 
to Canadian expenditures abroad. To the increasing non-merchandise trans- 
actions accompanying growing incomes in Canada and changing international 
responsibilities must be added the transactions which spring from the spreading 
network of international investments and from Canada’s rising balance of 
international indebtedness. 


The largest element in the deficit from non-merchandise transactions has 
been interest and dividend payments, reflecting part of the cost of financing 


Westmount Subdivision, Halifax, N.S., is a good example of a new suburban development. 


Increasing in popularity are the apartment buildings with swimming pool and play area, 
such as this one in Dorval, Quebec. 


the accumulated deficits of earlier years. Together with miscellaneous invest- 
ment income, these transactions have in recent years resulted in net payments 
by Canada of over $500,000,000 annually. And some of the effects of the 
massive imports of non-resident capital have yet to be fully felt. Large parts 
of the income accruing to non-residents have been retained for investment in 
Canada, while many of the new developments have not yet matured to the 
point where income remittances could be expected. Growing international 
financial relationships have also been reflected in increasing payments by 
branch and subsidiary companies for administrative and other services sup- 
plied from abroad. Net payments of this kind have been rising and are now 
well over $150,000,000 annually. 


While the financing of large external deficits has been accomplished for the 
most part with little or no visible difficulty, the underlying problems involved 
in high and persistent deficits from transactions in goods and services were 
revealed starkly in 1962. At that time a decline in the inward movement of 
foreign capital to Canada occurred for a variety of reasons, and contributed 
to doubts as to the future external value of the Canadian dollar. Outflows 
from Canada of capital, both Canadian and foreign, developed on a large 
scale, and in a matter of less than eight months Canada had to dispose of 
more than $1,000,000,000 of its most liquid foreign investments—official 
holdings of gold and United States dollars. Measures were taken to restore 
balance in Canada’s international accounts, and other countries and inter- 
national institutions joined in the defence of the Canadian dollar. These 
measures soon restored confidence, and official holdings of gold and United 
States dollars rose to new high levels. 


International Investment Position 


The substantial growth in the investment of foreign capital in Canada 
during the past decade has been the principal factor in increasing Canada’s 
net international indebtedness from $5,000,000,000 at the end of 1951 to well 
over $19,000,000,000 at the end of 1963, about $1,000 for every man, woman 
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and child in Canada. Canada’s gross external liabilities amount to over 
$29,000,000,000, of which about half represent direct foreign investment in 
Canadian enterprises controlled by non-residents. A substantial part of 
the remainder covers portfolio investment in Canadian corporations by non- 
residents. At the same time Canada’s gross external assets total over 
$10,000,000,000 of which more than $4,000,000,000 is represented by govern- 
ment loans to overseas countries, subscriptions to international financial 
organizations and holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 

Dependence on external sources for some types of capital, together with 
the special advantages often associated with this capital, have led Canada to 
a degree of foreign ownership and control of industry unique in economic 
history. Foreign investment accounts for 63 p.c. of the ownership of the 
Canadian petroleum and natural gas industry and represents control of 75 p.c. 
The mining industry is 59 p.c. foreign-owned and 61 p.c. foreign-controlled. 
Manufacturing other than petroleum refining is 51 p.c. foreign-owned and 57 
p.c. foreign-controlled. The degree of foreign ownership and control varies 
considerably in different branches of manufacturing. Other areas of Canadian 
wealth such as utilities, merchandising, housing and social capital are, of 
course, Canadian-owned and controlled to a much larger extent than are the 
petroleum, mining or manufacturing industries. 

A very substantial part of foreign capital in Canada now takes the 
form of equity investment and, as a result of the retention of earnings, foreign 
investments increase each year by some hundreds of millions of dollars more 
than the capital actually imported. Indeed, during the post-war years the 
earnings accruing to non-resident investors but voluntarily retained in Canada 
to finance expansion have amounted to well over $4,000,000,000. In addition, 
actual transfers of interest and dividends, in recent years, were approaching 
$800,000,000 annually. The significant part of the corporate profits in the 
Canadian economy which accrues to non-residents is a measure of the impor- 
tant place of foreign capital in the development of this country. 


Housing 


One of the significant trends in housing in Canada during 1963 was the 
noticeable increase in the construction of rental units in metropolitan areas. 
Apartment dwelling starts during the first eight months accounted for 54 p.c. 
of all new construction in these areas as compared to 41 p.c. for the correspond- 
ing period in 1962. Some 91 p.c. of all new rental units started between 
January and the end of August 1963 in cities of 5,000 population and over 
were located in the metropolitan areas, indicating a continued trend towards 
higher density residential construction. Among the factors contributing to 
the growing rate of rental construction are the changing age structure of the 
Canadian population and the changing relationship in supply and demand 
for home-ownership housing. 

The amount of money that a prospective homeowner or a builder can 
borrow to build a dwelling with National Housing Act financing was sub- 
stantially raised in 1963. The National Housing Loan Regulations were 
amended to increase the maximum loan amounts available for both owner- 
occupied and rental housing dwellings. The loan ceiling was raised to $15,600 
for houses having four bedrooms or more, and to $14,900 for houses containing 
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three bedrooms or less. The maximum loan for apartment multiple-family 
dwellings was increased to $12,000 for each housing unit. 

To promote house building in winter and thus stimulate employment, 
the Government of Canada, through the Department of Labour, undertook 
to pay $500 to those who purchased new homes built during the winter months. 
The incentive payment applied to first purchasers only. Whether the practice 
is to be continued will be decided when the results of this initial experiment 
have been fully evaluated. 

In June 1963, the Federal Government announced a reduction in the 
maximum interest rate that could be charged on National Housing Act loans 
to 6 p.c. per annum from the previous 63 p.c. The lower rate applied to both 
home-ownership housing and rental housing and to loans made by approved 
lenders operating under the NHA as well as to loans made directly by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the federal housing agency. 

During the closing days of 1962, the Federal Minister responsible for the 
operations of CMHC announced that direct loans by the Corporation were 
being made available for rental housing projects. 

During the first eight months of 1963, housing starts in Canadian centres 
of 5,000 population and over numbered 70,734 dwellings, an increase of 
7.1 p.c. over the total of 66,014 for the same period of 1962. 

National Housing Act mortgage lending during the period declined 8.5 
p.c. to 33,022 units as compared with a total of 36,101 in the corresponding 
months of 1962. Of these approvals, loans by approved lenders accounted 
for 24,570 and Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation for 8,452. 

Average construction cost for NHA single-family dwellings covering 
the same six-month period was $15,868 including the insurance fee, an in- 
crease of $815 per unit over the 1962 average. 


New women's residencest> 
at the University of British 
Columbia, financed under 
the National Housing Act. 


Row housing in North Van- 
couver. Each house has its 
own little private garden 
and there is a communal 
swimming pool. 
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An 11 p.c. federal tax imposed on construction materials in June 1963 
was subsequently lowered to 4 p.c. for the first year so as to permit a graduated 
scale to be established and to alleviate the hardship that might have been 
worked on the building trade had the original 11 p.c. tax remained. 

During the 12-month period ending August 31, 1963, requests for federal 
sewerage loans from 223 municipalities across Canada were approved, amount- 
ing to $40,109,000. To assist in the construction of dormitory accommodation 
for university students the Federal Government made a total of 29 loans to 
universities, colleges and other eligible institutions, amounting to over 
$28,500,000 and providing accommodation for 5,759 students. A total of 28 
federal limited-dividend loans to help finance construction of accommodation 
for elderly citizens was approved. Nine of these were in Ontario, six in Saskat- 
chewan, six in British Columbia, five in Manitoba, and one each in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Two limited-dividend loans were granted 
for the housing of low-income families, one in Vancouver, British Columbia 
and the other in Jasper Place, a suburb of Edmonton, Alberta. Federal 
Government contributions were received by the cities of Montreal and Halifax 
to assist in urban redevelopment projects. 

Low-rental housing projects financed through joint participation by the 
federal and provincial governments were approved for Montreal, P.Q., 
Winnipeg, Man., the Ontario municipalities of Cochrane, Collingwood, Delhi, 
Fort Frances, Kapuskasing, Lindsay, Port Arthur, Ottawa and Toronto, 
and for Moncton and Saint John in New Brunswick. 

Federal urban renewal study grants to eight Canadian municipalities 
were approved during the year ended August 31, 1963. These were Joliette 
and Ville d’Anjou in Quebec, Cornwall, Toronto and Trenton in Ontario, 
Edmonton and Medicine Hat in Alberta, and Moose Jaw in Saskatchewan. 

Federal-provincial land assembly projects for the development of serviced 
building lots were approved for Toronto, Carleton Place, Trenton, Tisdale 
and Nepean Township in Ontario, and St. John’s, Newfoundland, for a 
total of 1,931 lots. 

During the same period transactions in NHA insured mortgages were 
active, with 7,950 purchased by investors for a total value of $92,250,000. 
Since May 1961, when the first auction of mortgages was held by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 12,900 mortgages were sold, amounting 
to $148 250,000. The purpose of these sales is to stimulate mortgage lending 
by NHA approved lenders, to attract funds into mortgages by institutions 
not in a position to initiate mortgage loans, and to lessen dependence on 
public funds for the financing of residential construction. 

Federal housing research grants were made to the Planning Institute of 
British Columbia, the Ontario Research Foundation, the Canadian Housing 
Design Council, the Community Planning Association of Canada, and the 
Division of Building Research of the National Research Council. In addition, 
grants were provided to assist education in housing and community planning 
through fellowships, bursaries, travel scholarships in architecture, and senior 
fellowships, and to study professional training in town planning in Canada 
to meet the growing need for planning services by municipalities. 


Enchantment! 


Domestic Trade 


The marketing of goods and services is a complicated and far-flung 
operation employing 42 p.c. of Canada’s working population. If transporta- 
tion, finance, insurance and real estate were included—and they are all 
closely involved in trade—the figure would rise to 54 p.c. In 1961 there 
were 152,620 retail stores, with sales of $16,073,000,000. As marketing 
services are used by virtually every member of the population, they are subject 
to extreme pressures of competition. During the past decade, domestic trade 
has undergone more radical changes than in any comparable period. The 
flight of shopping centres from downtown areas to suburbs has brought 
about such innovations as night shopping and shopping malls—downtown 
streets from which traffic is prohibited and where outdoor restaurants, play- 
grounds, benches and flowers are special attractions. 

There is a growing tendency for retail and manufacturing firms to extend 
their operations into the wholesaling field. As retail organizations increase in 
size, it becomes necessary for them to buy merchandise in large quantities. 
Consequently, some retailers have found it profitable to buy directly from 
the producer. As products, especially machinery and equipment, become 
more and more complicated, they require installation and‘ maintenance 
services by factory-trained technicians. Hence, it is often desirable for the 
contact between the final buyer and manufacturer to be as direct as possible. 
Nevertheless, the volume of wholesale trade appears to have increased during 
the period 1951-61 at about the same rate as retail trade. This leads to the 
conclusion that other developments, such as the sponsoring of voluntary 
chain groups of independent retailers by wholesale firms and an increasing 
volume of industrial raw materials passing through the markets, have had 
compensating effects. 

The growth of shopping centres in Canada has been very rapid. In 
1950 there were only two shopping centres in operation, one in Quebec and 


Shopping centres are increasing in both size and complexity; in the biggest ones it is now 
necessary to provide a directory of shops. 


one in British Columbia. By 1960 there were 263 shopping centres with 
sales for that year of $815,682,284. 

The retail chain store development continued during the decade. The 
proportion of sales made by retail chain stores (excluding voluntary chain 
groups of independent retailers) to total retail trade has increased from 
16.62p.csin 1951 to.210 p.c2in 1960% ‘Chain stores in the grocery and com- 
bination trade accounted for about 46 p.c. of the sales of this trade in 1960. 

There has been a rapid development of selling through vending machines. 
Between 1960 and 1961 the sales of specialist firms who make a business of 
supplying and servicing machines in various locations increased 12.4 p.c., 
from $38,250,840 to $43,493,663. 

Certain classes of merchandise are sold directly to the household con- 
sumer by the producer, usually through agents. It appears at the present 
time that sales to the extent of up to $300,000,000 are made annually through 
this type of merchandising and that the practice is increasing. 

The service trades are becoming a more important factor in the Canadian 
economy. Hotels and motels comprise one of the largest service industries 
in Canada. Receipts of hotels have risen from $357,000,000 in 1951 to 
$545,000,000 in 1960. There has been a very large growth in coin-operated 
laundries, eating and drinking places, places of amusement and other kinds 
of businesses offering services hitherto performed by the householder. For 
example, the number of power laundries and dry cleaning plants have 
increased from 1,298 in 1951 to 1,843 in 1960 and the receipts of these 
businesses have grown from about $97,000,000 to $163,000,000. On the 
other hand motion picture theatre business has fallen off during the period. 
In 1951, before the advent of television on a large scale in Canada, there 
were 1,808 regular auditorium type theatres and 82 drive-in theatres with 
total admissions of nearly 246,000,000. In 1961 there were 1,341 regular 
theatres and 238 drive-ins with only 107,418,494 admissions. Receipts 
fell from about $94,000,000 in 1951 to $68,882,172 in 1961. 
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Estimates of Wholesale Sales, 1959-62 
ee ee ete See ee On oy ae 


Kind of Business 1959 1960 1961 1962! 


$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 


Ereshsiriitseanduvegetablesmemmn an aan 279.5 288.4 288.7 SON #4 
Groceries and food specialties.............. iL GALS 1,649.7 iL oh Ah 1,913.7 
iMeatzandidainvaploductsn sey pean nee INZIN 383 165.0 175.0 176.3 
Clovhingsandifturnishings. pee ene 120.0 116.1 116.6 119.1 
INO OLWEATHOSANE® Site orice, SRM cue ee eee. Sifol| 38.0 39.4 41.4 
Other textile and clothing accessories....... 230.2 204.6 206.0 208.2 
CoalFandacoke=4 oe cite, a a ee ae 155.9 153.3 140.6 139.3 
Drigsandidrig sundries: eee en 216.6 221.9 236.0 252.0 
Newsprint, paper and paper products....... 262.8 276.4 291.6 307.3 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks...... GOS ot! 741.1 769.9 802.0 
Automotive parts and accessories........... 407.9 414.8 414.4 446.6 
Commercial, institutional and service equip- 
Menteandesuppliesn . = ete nae ee 130.2 137.4 140.4 151.0 
Construction materials and supplies including 
PUTT DER Ascenso ee aes 964.4 877.6 894.0 974.3 
Teva HAVANA, oo ouoobocondasouenoooons 84.9 73.0 67.8 73.3 
Hard Waren ee eee a ak ee te oe elon 317.6 SQ Tak 350.7 359.4 
Household electrical appliances............. 181.4 3) 7 199.5 ANA sé 
Industrial and transportation equipment and 
SUP DIES Ree see See ee ee ee THOS 748.1 750.1 778.5 
UO tHeretha Cd eS aan y een ne ee hoe pee 2 WAS 2,149.3 2,204.5 2,544.8 
TV Otal siyiae iden phe Med ce de 8,752.6 8,764.5 9,036.6 9,800.2 


i 


1 Preliminary. 


A view of the Newfoundland Agricultural and Homecraft Exhibition held annually in 
St. John's, 


4 


At the Canadian Gift 
Show, held in Toronto in 
June 1963, examples of 
Canadian-made pottery, 
jewelry and copperware 
were displayed. 


Estimated retail sales totalled $17,570,500,000 in 1962, an amount 4.8 p.c. 
higher than the 1961 figure. Motor vehicle dealers registered the largest 
increase in sales from the previous year with a gain of 11.0 p.c. 


Retail Store Sales by Type of Business and by Province, 1960-62 


Percen- 
Sales tage 
Type of Business and Province Change 
1960 1961 19621 1961-62 
$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
Type of Business 
Grocery and combination stores............ 3,473.9 3,580.8 3,704.1 +3.4 
Other food and beverage stores............. 1,224.6 1,243.8 1,316.6 +5.9 
Generalvstores een aie a tee ee ne ees re 640.4 654.4 684.9 +4.7 
Depantimentestorestenria tose etme cen 1,453.5 teoOSmt 1,561.4 +4.1 
WatletyestOresites aeons ecm Rie oeee ere el eae 350.4 SA GP 382.8 +3.1 
IMotorvehicleidealersaeeieree one De Soleo) 2,488.3 2h O2eO +11.0 
Garages and filling stations................ 1,145.5 121080 il REDS il +2.2 
IMenrstclothingistoreste anit earners ee 258.9 260.7 275.4 +5.6 
Ranuhvaclothingasrone seared nner nieae rae 23543 243.2 250.6 +3.0 
Wiomenisiclothingsstoresa seein neice aie MI AU 283.5 29122 42.7 
SHOESSTOLES eye wee er oe oa neg 168.8 169.6 174.6 +3.0 
Hard warerstoresmerancoti oc 2 sate eee eae 326.3 327.6 338.8 +3.4 
Lumber and building material dealers....... 435.9 425.6 448.2 +5.3 
Furniture, radio and appliance stores....... 546.6 548.2 560.1 +2.2 
IREestalitants.. vate ee eg oe eeepc 569.4 573.4 585.8 +2.2 
Bitel:deéalerstoe Jc erie tte es tee 323.8 317.4 328.0 +3.3 
DOTUg StOnesw: arent Meee Ae oer 416.0 428.3 436.0 +1.8 
Allotherestoresiencienc om ee ee. eee 2,104.8 DEVAS Ss DJ Ph | +3.9 
LOtals see aa See ee 16,502.1 | 16,776.8 | 17,570.5 +4.8 
Province 

Atlantice RrOVinCes sq eee een 1,429.7 1,465.2 15 Oils +3.0 
QOuebecren ce aria Pee eye eee 3,944.3 4,183.5 4,444.2 +5.5 
Ontariom Se oo, ipa sh eee ears G31 az 6,339.9 6,550.1 +1.8 
Manitoba: c0'... seen ose an eae 842.5 817.0 857.6 +3.7 
Saskatche wang seth in ie oe el eee 938.0 905.2 962.6 +3.4 
Alberta.ca 5 3)... oit ee reo ee ee 1,366.5 1,400.8 1,470.6 +4.3 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon and N.W.T.). 1,668.4 1,665.2 17 S4t +3.8 


1 Preliminary. 
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Chain Store Statistics, 1953-60 


SS 


s Salaries Stocks on Hand Accounts 
etai of End of Year Outstand- 
Year Stores Sales Store — ing End 
Employees Store Warehouse} of Year 
Av. No. $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
TOSS Seer ane 7,835 2,048 ,228 171,167 179 , 704 52,096 91,538 
LOS sees eek Sel sO) 2,146,635 181,509 191 ,049 57,814 102 , 747 
LOSS ees eae to 8,274 2,353,955 199,611 205 , 833 63,120 127 ,362 
LOS OS on he eee 8,559 2,647,055 221,136 DEY SO? I2ZAS83 143 ,357 
UOS 7 Bre ce Os ee cee 8,822 2,841,569 242 ,979 248 ,284 78,521 148 ,506 
LOSS Fae + ee ee OF122 3,073 , 147 262 ,456 265 , 862 7 SP 158,232 
1 OS OTE Aer ehe rane 9,491 3,280,263 285 ,691 282 ,530 80,440 162 ,453 
VIGOR ean eee 9,954 3,468 , 413 382 ,099 304 , 230 94,528 175,048 


SS 


Sales of new passenger cars reached an all-time high in dollar volume 


during 1962 with 502,565 units sold for a total of $1,482,407,000. 


The 


financing of new passenger vehicle sales by sales finance companies covered 
30.6 p.c. of new car sales in 1962, the lowest proportion to date. 


New Passenger Car Sales and Financing, 1955-62 


——————— SS 


IP(C, Gi 
Sold Financed Total Sales 
Vear oe Financed 
Retail Retail 
No. Value No. Value No. Value 
$’000 $000 
10S Sere ee 386 ,962 L023, 351 156,191 305 ,069 40.4 29.8 
195 Oe Acer se 408 , 233 1,128,640 190,109 408 ,993 46.6 S057 
LOS We cen etka, © 382 ,023 1,087 ,620 171,904 385 ,043 45.0 35.4 
195 Sinise tac 376,723 LULORi24: 147 ,402 SSOROLM 39.1 SOR2 
TOS 9 es ere ies ea 425 ,038 1,240,961 158,022 371,392 S72 29.9 
OG ORS eerste ete 447,771 1,289 ,073 164,335 377,851 36.7 29.3 
LOGIE A rere eee 437,319 1,290,026 141,234 330,199 SIS 25.6 
TOO Dereon eee 502 ,565 1,482,407 153 ,983 379 ,543 30.6 25.6 


In 1962, drug stores did 

$436,000,000 worth of busi- 

ness. Of this amount, 

$55,000,000 was spent in 
chain drug stores. 


The marketing of services is 
an important aspect of retail 
trade. This young man travels 
seven months a year from 
the Yukon to Prince Edward 
Island sharpening curling rocks 
which, owned by curling clubs, 
now travel about 350 miles 
a year, compared with the 
5-7 miles of an individually 
owned rock, 


Consumer Credit. Credit has become an integral part of the distribution of 
goods and services and of the buying habits of a large percentage of Canadians. 
The extension of credit to consumers, even as the extension of credit to 
businessmen, is the quickest means by which they can expand their assets. 
It is, in effect, a form of compulsory saving and a stimulus to industry. 

Whether or not the securing of easy credit is an advantage to the indi- 
vidual, the fact remains that the amount of balances outstanding on the 
books of selected credit holders increased more than 77 p.c. in the period 
1955 to 1962 while retail sales, the source of most of this credit, increased 
only 34 p.c. The following figures of credit outstanding do not include real 
estate credit or other avenues of credit such as that given by service trades, 
professionals, loans between individuals, etc. 


Balances Outstanding on Credit Extended 1955-63 


(Estimates of selected items) 


Retail Finance Cash Total 

Date Déalerat.| 2nd Loan Total Personal | Selected 
Companies Loans? Items 

$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 
19552 Decempbetro lie cee eres: 822 605 | 27 722 2,149 
1956 Ly oe ean ee 872 769 1,641 789 2,430 
1957 be Mme Peak itn PF actch PIS 900 795 1,695 780 2 RATS 
1958 ee EL ROS eer 937 787 1,724 947 2 Ou 
1959 LD a ARES hes RAE 993 844 WV 3633837 APCS 3,015 
1O6Os Marchi sili een 918 830 1,748 I EP 2,925 
Tunev3 Oe tees oe nes 938 889 1827 1,284 35 ila 
September SOs.4.- ee ace 949 898 1,847 1,334 Seailtsyi 
December sleet 1,038 873 1,911 1375 3,286 
1961eMarchigit ae ane ee 961 828 1,789 1,396 3,185 
June 3 OMe ie tees tee ee, 980 839 1,819 1,493 So 
Septem bers3 0s eee 993 832 S25 1,544 3,369 
Decembete site... saceee: 1,088 791 1,879 1,606 3,485 
1962eMiatrchy3 leer ae 999 767 1,766 1,660 3,426 
JunevsOs. seer eee 1,020 806 1,826 1832 3,658 
Septembperes0 saa eee 1,019 820 1,839 1,840 3,679 
December: 3 ls chee des 816 1,941 1,854 3,195 
TS GSeMianc lies ler eee nee area 1,044 815 1,859 1,894 235 1/583 
TUNES OR eye erceeeece tees 1,063 880 1,943 2,042 3,985 


1 Includes both charges and instalment. 
2 Includes small loan companies cash loans, chartered banks personal loans (excluding 
fully secured and home improvement loans); Quebec Savings banks loans. 
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Retail Prices 


The Consumer Price Index. The Consumer Price Index measures the 
movement from month to month in retail prices of goods and services bought 
by a representative cross-section of the Canadian urban population. For a 
particular item, a price index number is simply the price of the item in one 
period of time expressed as a percentage of its price in a reference period, 
usually called a base period. However, indexes for individual goods may be 
combined to form indexes representing prices of broad groups of goods and 
services. Thus, the Consumer Price Index relates to the wide range of goods 
and services bought by Canadian urban families. The index expresses the 
combined prices of such goods monthly and annually as a percentage of their 
prices in the base period 1949. 


The “Basket’”’. The group of goods and services represented in the index 
is called the index ‘‘basket” and ‘‘weights”’ are assigned to the price indexes 
of individual items for purposes of combining them into an over-all index. 
The weights reflect the relative importance of items in expenditures of middle 
size urban families with medium incomes. The basket is an unchanging or 
equivalent quantity and quality of goods and services. Only prices change 
from month to month and the index, therefore, measures the effect of changing 
prices on the cost of purchasing the fixed basket. 


The basket and weights now used in the index are based on expenditures 
in 1957 of families of 2 to 6 persons, with incomes of $2,500-$7,000, living in 
cities of 30,000 population or over. The basket, weighted at 100, consists of 
the following components with their relative weights: food (27); housing, 
including shelter and household operation (32); clothing (11); transportation 
(12); health and personal care (7); recreation and reading (5); tobacco and 
alcohol (6). 


A well-stocked store at Povungnituk, where an Eskimo is trading Arctic fox skins for 
groceries. Most of the stores in the north are not heated, because of the high cost of 
fuel, so shopkeeper and customer are warmly dressed. 


SS tage Keen 3S 


ASS 38. 
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Index Movements, 1949-63. Between 1949 and 1963, the Consumer Price 
Index rose 33.0 p.c., from 100 to 133.0. Much of this increase occurred 
during two distinct periods, the Korean War (1951-52) and the investment 
boom of 1955-57. Between 1950 and 1952, the index rose from 102.9 to 116.5 
or an increase of 13.2 p.c., while between 1955 and 1958 the index moved 
from 116.4 to 125.1, an increase of 7.5 p.c. Thus, over two thirds of the 33.0 
p.c. rise in consumer prices between 1949 and 1963 occurred in these two 
periods. 

In 1963, the Consumer Price Index averaged 133.0, 1.8 p.c. above the 1962 
average of 130.7. Indexes for all but one of the seven main groups composing 
the index were higher in 1963 as prices of most goods and services rose above 
average levels of the previous year. The food index rose 3.2 p.c. as prices of 
most foods increased, including eggs, fresh and canned fruit, restaurant meals, 
bakery and cereal products, sugar and jams. Prices decreased for most cuts 
of beef but were higher for other meats, fish and poultry. The second largest 
increase occurred in the health and personal care index which moved up 2.6 
p.c. as a result of increases in prepaid medical care, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, 
and personal care supplies. Pharmaceutical prices were slightly lower than 
in the previous year. About the same rate of increase occurred in the clothing 
index which rose 2.5 p.c., mainly on higher prices for men’s and women’s wear. 
Increases were wide-spread, however, including footwear, piece goods, jewelry 
and clothing services. The indexes for recreation and reading and for housing 


Competition for business 
has put emphasis on ser- 
vice. Rugs may be 
cleaned at home, to save 
the householder the in- 
convenience of being 
without them. 
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A barge store provides the only shopping centre at the commercial fishing camp on the 
shore of Frobisher Lake in northern Saskatchewan. 


also moved up in 1963 but by smaller percentages, 1.4 p.c. and 1.0 p.c. respec- 
tively. In the former, admission prices to motion pictures and sporting events 
and prices of newspapers and magazines were higher while in housing, mortgage 
interest and prices of new houses and repairs were up from the previous year. 
The tobacco and alcohol index recorded an increase of 0.3 p.c. while the trans- 
portation index was unchanged. 


Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1949-63 
(1949 =100) 


—_————————e——————————————— 


Health Recrea- 


: Tobacco 
: é Trans- and tion All 
Year Food Housing | Clothing portation | Personal and irae 1 Items 
Care Reading cone 

1949.... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TOS5Of ae 102.6 104.1 99.7 105.4 101.8 102.0 102.7 102.9 
MO Sila ssoie 117.0 Sea 109.8 113.0 111.0 109.7 1S Sad 
OSD are 116.8 118.0 111.8 117.4 117.8 WS 5 WS oS} 116.5 
1O5Siaeee 112.6 120.0 OR 119.2 W081 116.7 108.0 S25 
1954565; WAS NANO 109.4 120.0 124.5 119.5 107.3 116.2 
1OSSmee seal 122.4 108.0 118.5 1D627 122.6 107.4 116.4 
LO SORE 113.4 124.2 108.6 123-5 130.0 125.3 107.7 A Sant 
NOS ioe. 118.6 126.7 108.5 129.9 138.2 129.8 109.4 121.9 
1LO5S8ee NADP i 129.0 109.7 133.8 145.4 138.4 110.6 125 
1959 2 NAL i 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 12625 
LOGOR e. AID? GPA. 7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 Ses 128.0 
1OGiaeae 124.0 13342. VIZES, 140.6 WSIS} 48 146.1 116.3 WADE 
19625550 126.2 134.8 EUS 35: 140.4 158.3 147.3 TVs 130.7 
1963.... 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 133.0 
a 


A laboratory test is 
carried out at a co- 
operative vegetable 
oil extraction plant in 
the Mennonite town of 
Altona, Manitoba. 


Co-operatives 


The volume of business carried on by Canada’s 2,836 co-operative 
associations during the year ended July 31, 1962 totalled $1,421,000,000, a 
decrease of 4 p.c. from the previous year. 


Marketing and purchasing co-operatives are still the largest part of the 
Canadian co-operative movement and reported total sales of $1,372,605,000 
in 1962. 

The Ontario Hog Producers Co-operative Association which accounted 
for over $90,000,000 worth of sales of livestock, was dissolved in 1961. While 
sales of livestock and livestock products increased considerably in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia, the change in Ontario more than offset this 
increase and resulted in an overall decline of $66,000,000 in sales of livestock 
and livestock products in 1961. 

Sales of grains and seeds amounted to $386,608,000, sales of dairy products 
to $240,167,000, and sales of livestock and livestock products to $204,082,000. 
Sales of merchandise and supplies by marketing and purchasing co-operatives 
amounted to $423,000,000, an increase of 8 p.c. 

On a provincial basis, total sales increased in Alberta from $169,000,000 
in 1961 to $186,000,000 in 1962 or by $17,000,000. In Nova Scotia sales 
increased by $5,000,000 from 1961, and in Quebec by $4,000,000. Sales 
declined in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario. In the other provinces 
total sales were almost the same as in 1961. 

The number of service co-operatives declined from 882 in 1961 to 869 
in 1962. Most of the student co-operatives in Quebec ceased to operate during 
the year. Value of services and other business amounted to $25,000,000, 
an increase of 4 p.c. from 1961. Total assets decreased from $110,000,000 in 
1961 to $107,000,000 in 1962. In Alberta alone total assets decreased by 
$7,000,000. 

The main types of service provided include transportation, electricity, 
seed cleaning, cold storage, housing, grazing and artificial breeding. 
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Fishermen’s co-operatives are marketing and purchasing associations 
which are reported separately because of the more specialized activities in 
which they are engaged. Sales of fish increased from $16,000,000 in 1961 to 
$18,000,000 in 1962. Total volume of business, including sales of fish, 
fishing supplies, other supplies and other revenue amounted to $23,000,000. 

Co-operative wholesales are organized by affiliated co-operatives to 
provide them with merchandise and supplies and/or to market farm and 
fish products for the benefit of their members. Some of them handle a wide 
range of goods and products, others are highly specialized. 

In 1962, two wholesales marketed mainly fish for their affiliated members; 
one marketed mainly fruits and vegetables and one sold mainly groceries. 

Total sales in 1962 amounted to $337,000,000, sales of supplies to 
$206,000,000 and sales of farm and fish products to $131,000,000. 

There were 14 co-operatives in the Canadian Arctic in 1962, four in 
northern Quebec and 10 in the Northwest Territories. Annual reports from 
nine co-operatives showed that sales totalled $457,631. The members bene- 
fited from these sales directly in payments for products delivered, wages, 
etc.—in the amount of $131,542. Thirteen of the co-operatives are of the 
multi-purpose nature, engaged in more than one of the following activities 
—fishing, handicrafts, logging, boat building, graphic art, tourism, carvings, 
fur trading and operating of a retail store or coffee shop. The Sisi Co- 
operative at Frobisher Bay is a housing co-operative, the first in the north. 


The Travel Industry 


International travel comprises all types of human movement across 
frontiers, including holiday and business trips, temporary migration for 
employment or study, shopping excursions, travel for medical or health rea- 
sons, and visits to friends and relatives. As might be expected, the greatest 
amount of international traffic, as far as Canada is concerned, is with the 


Wharves and warehouse of a fisherman's co-operative at Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 
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United States. Canadians made 27,944,000 visits to the United States in 
1962, while 31,656,400 visits to Canada from the United States were made. 

Canadians are in the rare position of being able to travel to the United 
States or to Britain without a passport, although Canadians travelling to 
Britain are required to present a passport upon re-entry to Canada. Ameri- 
cans need no passport to enter Canada. Canadians are entitled to bring 
back $25 worth of goods from the United States duty free after 48 hours’ 
stay and provided no claim has been made for four months; from other 
countries they may bring in $100 worth of duty-free goods once a year, after 
14 days’ stay. 

Examination of international travel between Canada and the United 
States by type of transportation shows comparable patterns in some respects 
for non-immigrants and Canadians. As might be expected, the automobile 
is the most important type of transportation used by both the non-immigrants 
and Canadians. In 1962 some 24,600,000 non-immigrants entered Canada 
from the United States by automobile, representing nearly 78 p.c. of the 
total entrants for the year. Approximately 500,000 each entered by plane, 
bus and rail. Entries by boat were abnormally heavy (700,000 or 2.2 p.c.) 
in 1962 due to the close proximity of the World’s Fair in Seattle, Washington 
to Victoria, B.C. The residual entering as pedestrians, local bus, or other 
types of transportation not already specified constituted about 4,900,000 in 
1962 or between 15 and 16 p.c. of the total. 

Canadians returning by automobile from trips to the United States in 
1962 numbered 22,400,000 or some 80 p.c. of the total by all types of trans- 
portation. This shows a slightly higher proportion of the Canadian travel 


Native Indians performing tribal dances are a tourist attraction at the Nova Scotia 
Festival of the Arts. 


A typical “old-fashioned” summer resort, popular for family holidays. The church, the little general store, 
the cottages on the lake have yet to be replaced by the luxury motel, kidney-shaped swimming pool, 


juke box and dance hall. 


was by automobile than shown for the non-immigrants. There was also a 
higher percentage of Canadians travelling by air (1.7 p.c.) whereas the pro- 
portion travelling by bus (1.6 p.c.) was almost equal. Less than one pcH ob 
the Canadians returning from the United States were aboard trains while, 
at the same time, boats were of much less importance as a means of trans- 
portation for Canadians re-entering than for non-immigrants entering Canada 
from the United States. Between 15 and 16 p.c. appear in the residual 
group (other travellers) which is practically the same proportion as non- 
immigrant entries. 

The bulk of international travel between Canada and the United States 
is of a short-term nature composed of visits of 24 hours or less. In 1962 
some 21,600,000 visits of non-immigrants to Canada were in this category 
while some 10,100,000 trips were for a period of more than 24 hours. Canadian 
visits to the United States are also predominantly on a short-term basis. 
In 1962 the breakdown of Canadian visits to the United States showed 
23,000,000 or 82.3 p.c. of the aggregate in the short-term group of 24 hours 
or less and 4,900,000 or 17.7 p.c. in the long-term traffic with visits of over 
24 hours. 

Foreign spending in Canada, which benefits directly or indirectly many 
sections of the business and economic life, has the same ultimate effect on 
Canada’s balance of payments with other countries as exports of commodities. 
If travel were considered as a commodity, receipts from its ‘‘export’’ would 
rank third, exceeded only by total exports of newsprint and wheat. 

Receipts from non-immigrants entering Canada from the United States 
are estimated at $512,000,000 in 1962, an increase of $77,000,000 or 18 p.c. 
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above the previous year. Contrary to the trend in number of visitors, the 
greatest proportion of the receipts are from the group staying over 24 hours. 
In 1962 $453,800,000 or nearly 89 p.c. of the receipts came from the long-term 
traffic which represents about 32 p.c. of the visitors. Furthermore, non- 
immigrants entering by automobile spent some $323,000,000 in Canada, 
which is roughly 63 p.c. of the total receipts, although the number of visits 
by this group represented some 78 p.c. of the aggregate for the year. Non- 
immigrant visitors entering by transportation other than automobile accounted 
for $189,000,000 or 37 p.c. of the expenditures in Canada during 1962 while, 
on the other hand, they represented about 22 p.c. of the total number of 
visits. 

Payments by Canadians travelling in the United States (excluding 
Hawaii) amounted to $414,000,000 in 1962, a decrease of $41,000,000 or 9 
p.c. below the previous year. As part of a series of official actions to relieve 
pressure on the Canadian dollar, a temporary measure (effective June 25, 
1962) reduced the customs exemption on Canadian purchases of merchandise 
in the United States from $100 to $25 every four months. This change, and 
the devaluation of the Canadian dollar, contributed to the significantly lower 
expenditures in the United States for 1962. 

Comparable to the pattern appearing in receipts from non-immigrants, 
the greatest proportion of the payments made by Canadians travelling in the 
United States are made by the group staying over 24 hours even though they 
represented only 18 p.c. of the visits. Estimates show $365,000,000 were 
paid by some 4,900,000 persons staying over 24 hours, while the remainder 
of the payments ($49,000,000) were made by 23,000,000 persons staying 24 
hours or less. Payments by Canadians returning by automobile amounted 
to $203,000,000 or 49 p.c. of the total while the number of persons involved 
constituted 80 p.c. of the aggregate of re-entries. At the same time, residents 
of Canada returning by non-automobile transportation spent $211,000,000 
which represents 51 p.c. of the total payments whereas they accounted for 
about 20 p.c. of the total visits. 


Balance of Payments on Travel Account, Canada and 
Other Countries, 1958-62 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 


@redits ery. 2 ae ate ns Seeds 309 Syl 375 435 512 

Be) ny | uc Peete eo Leto edd 1 Chat ee pena eg 413 448 462 459 419 

ING tis eG oes sce Peaster —104 —97 —87 —24 +93 
Account with Overseas Countries— 

Credits see a cae ee ree 40 40 45 47 50 

Debitse eee eer ee tae 129 150 165 183 186 

ING Guia ncie cee Wetton eld a on sey eae —89 —110 —120 —136 —136 
Account with All Countries— 

Credits al ee ee 349 391 420 482 562 

DE DIES RZ See ee ee A ee 542 598 627 642 605 


NGtirenc che. ore Sc Serco ta ee ener: lS == AU) IXY —160 —43 


All kinds of accommodation compete for 
the tourist's dollar. There is the traditional 
Quebec hotel, the huge motor hotel 
specializing in convention business, the 
luxury vacation motel, and the airport 
hotel with its complicated sound-proofing 
construction, involving eight-inch masonry 
walls between rooms, double-glazed 
vacuum-sealed windows, vertical and 
horizontal concrete exténsions beyond 
the walls to act as baffles, and a quiet 
air-conditioning system. 


Ookpik—a 6-inch-tall, seal- 
skin doll vaguely resembling 
an Arctic owl—is the symbol 
of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce at foreign 
fairs, exhibitions and sample 
shows. Made by Eskimos in 
Fort Chimo, Ookpik was an 
instant success when he at- 
tended his first show late in 
1963 and orders for dupli- 
cates poured in. Two Cana- 
dian toy companies are now 
under contract to the Fed- 
eral Government to mass- 
produce Ookpik, with royal- 
ties going to the Eskimo 
co-operative. 


Foreign Trade 


In recent years Canadian foreign trade has expanded considerably. A 
new peak was reached in 1962 and current figures indicate a further rise for 
1963. During the first ten months of 1963, total exports increased by 7.6 
p.c. to $5,640,300,000 over the same period in 1962 and were greater in value 
than in the similar ten months of any previous year. Imports in 1963 
advanced to a new record, but not quite as sharply, rising to $5,386,800,000 
or 2.3 p.c. above the amount for January—October 1962. Total foreign 
trade by the end of October 1963 was thus more than $500,000,000 above the 
value reached in the same period of the preceding year. There was also a 
striking change in the balance of trade, which for the first ten months of 1963 
showed an export surplus of $253,500,000 as compared with an import balance 
of $25,400,000 for January—October 1962. Summary statistics of Canada’s 
foreign trade since 1957 appear in the table below. 


Exports, Imports and Total Trade of Canada, 1957-63 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Exports oe a 
— i aiaie ack el eer iaals linorts ota alance 
p Re- Trade of Trade 
Domestic exports Total 
Calendar Year 
LOS ieee frac en tlt ons 4,788.9 OSS A ZENE || Sees) || TOSS —589.2 
1958 Sorat eee 4,791.4 102.9 | 4,894.3 | 5,050.5 9,944.8 —156.1 
19S Oe ee et SrO21e 7 118.6 | 5,140.3 | 5,508.9 | 10,649.2 —368.6 
LOGO ea res seers 5,255.6 131.2 | 5,386.8 | 5,482.7 | 10,869.5 — 95.9 
LIGT ES eee oak 5,755.0 1AZOF2 EONS 95e2 elo LOSeOn il OOSnS +126.6 
1962 Rees ae ea 6,178.5 169, 2 OIRO S4 fein |sOr Ove Salen OOS + 89.9 
January-October 
PR Pe ee ANY ty Aho 5,098.8 140.9 | 5,239.6 | 5,265.0 | 10,504.6 — 25.4 
196031 ioe ae 5,489.2 TSU 5 640535 |POeSSOnSa lei O2 feu +253.5 


NOTE: Figures revised to exclude settlers’ effects, tourist purchases, private donations and 
other special non-commercial transactions. 
1 Preliminary. 
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International Background 


Since over one fifth of the national income and major portions of the 
revenues of many important industries are derived from foreign trade, develop- 
ments in principal world markets and trading groups have a direct effect 
upon Canada’s economy. World commerce advanced by approximately 6 
p.c. in 1962, levelling off somewhat towards the end of that year, but by mid- 
1963 appeared to have regained momentum. Industrial production rose 
approximately 4 p.c. during the first half of 1963 compared with the same six 
months of the preceding year. There was increased industrial activity in the 
United States, Western Europe and Japan and the position of some of the 
primary producers also improved. 

According to the latest figures available, Canada ranked fifth among the 
major trading nations of the world in the total value of commodities exchanged. 
The United States occupied first place, followed by the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Britain and France. On the basis of trade per capita, Canada was 
in eighth position, preceded by Switzerland, Belgium and Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Trinidad and Tobago and Norway. Com- 
parative statistics of international trade by principal countries follow. 


Leading Countries in World Trade, by Value of Trade and 
Trade per Capita, 1961 and 1962 
a a Ee Ss a oe ee ee eee 


Exports, f.o.b. Imports, c.i.f. | Total Trade 
Country | a 
1961 | 1962 1961 | 1962 1961 | 1962 
Value of Trade (Millions of U.S. Dollars) 

NVOal@l SUBVES o2 code daoonsr 118,720 | 124,400 | 124,460 | 131,600 243,180 |256,000 
WnttedeStatessee eenene 20,9122 21,6442 16,109 UA HOES 37,0212) 39,4192 
Germany, Federal 

Rep tb lime sar ese uency 12,690 13,267 10,948 12,289 23,638 | 25,556 
Britainiee sewers eee 10,754 11,058 2314 1 2F LO 23,068 | 23,634 
FAT COR een tee ae eon al aa DIED 7,363 6,679 1 Se 13,901 14,880 
Canad armen ee patra be ke 6,107 6,231 6,195 6,367 12,302 12,598 
Gal pean ose ieee Sareea 4,188 4,666 SEea22 6,056 OFATOR Oh 22 
A ADAT ornare eee te ces. 4,236 4,917 5,810 SRO Si 10,046 | 10,554 
Netherland span ee 4,288 4,584 5,087 5) Serf DBS) 9,931 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 3,924 4,324 4,219 4,555 8,143 8,879 
Sweden se mere: eee De HIS 2,923 DOr 3, iil! 5,659 6 , 037 

Trade per Capita’ 
Switzerland eee eee 371 395 492 538 864 933 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 412 453 443 477 855 930 
INetherland sae. 368 389 437 453 806 842 
Denimnankeere erent de: 333 357 406 458 739 814 
SWEC EN ete memeerete ny cogent 363 387 387 412 750 798 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 402 393 391 402 793 795 
INOEWa vache a ae eee 257 267 447 454 704 (OB 
Ganadae nee een isles. 335 336 340 343 675 678 
INewaZealan cleaner 328 Sil 372 303 700 624 
Ong Ono eee eee 216 22> 329 342 545 567 


a 


1 World total exclusive of China, U.S.S.R. and those countries of Eastern Europe not 
reporting trade currently. 

2 Including military aid extended to other countries. 

3 Trading countries as listed by I.M.F. except that Aden, Netherlands Antilles and 
countries with neither exports nor imports of U.S. $100,000,000 in 1962 were excluded. 


SourcEs: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, September, 
1963; and United Nations Statistical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Series 
A. Vol. XV. Nos. 2 and 3. 
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The trend towards a more consolidated development of Europe was 
checked at the end of January 1963 by the French veto of Britain’s request for 
admission to the European Economic Community (EEC) or Common Market. 
This group, set up by the Treaty of Rome, came into existence on January 1, 
1958 and is composed of France, West Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. Negotiations concerning Britain’s possible entry 
had been proceeding for over a year and had these been successful it was 
likely that several European countries would have followed suit. Intra-EEC 
trade increased 100 p.c. between 1958 and 1962 and imports from other 
countries by over 35 p.c. Consumer expenditures remained high. In 1962 
approximately 7.4 p.c. of Canada’s domestic exports were sent to EEC 
countries and 5.4 p.c. of its imports derived therefrom. 


Britain plays a leading role in the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), the other members of which are Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland. In 1962 Canada sent 16.8 p.c. of its 
domestic exports to EFTA countries and obtained 10.6 p.c. of all imports 
from this group, Britain taking 87.7 p.c. of such exports and sending 85.3 
p.c. of the corresponding imports. At a meeting of ministers of EFTA 
countries in May 1963 it was decided to accelerate tariff reductions, which 
by the end of December 1963 should amount to 60 p.c., so that by the end 
of 1966, internal tariffs between members and quantitative import restrictions 
on industrial goods will be abolished. Each nation of this group retains its 


Part of the Canadian exhibit at the Barcelona Samples Fair, June 1963. 
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As part of its long-range 
plan for the moderniza- 
tion of its railroads, 
Mexico ordered 80 die- 
sel locomotives, valued 
at $16,100,000, from 
Canada. When _ the 
agreement was signed 
in January 1963, it was 
the largest individual in- 
dustrial shipment made 
through Export Credits 
Insurance Corporation. 


own tariff against non-members. Trade between members rose some 16 pic: 
between 1960 and 1962 and total imports by around 7 p.c. 


The Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), 
founded in December 1960, includes Canada, the United States and 18 
European nations. The main objectives of OECD are to encourage economic 
and financial growth by member countries, to co-ordinate aid to less developed 
nations and to bring about a non-discriminatory expansion in world trade. 
The third annual meeting of the Ministerial Council was held in Paris in 
November 1963 and confirmed the need for the more developed members to 
assist in solving the problems of the less developed member countries. It is 
expected that Japan will enter OECD shortly, which would then include the 
main industrial nations of the world. 


Approximately 80 p.c. of world trade takes place among the 58 nations, 
including Canada, which are associated in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). In operation since 1948, GATT has been most effective 
in reducing or stabilizing tariff rates, eliminating import restrictions and other 
trade barriers between member countries. Important negotiations are 
scheduled for the spring of 1964; named the “Kennedy Round’’, these were 
made possible through the broad powers accorded the late President of the 
United States by the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 which permits tariff 
reductions by as much as 50 p.c. in order to secure concessions from others. 
GATT ministers, meeting in May 1963, agreed that future tariff discussions 
would be based on wide across-the-board reductions rather than on individual 
country and product bargaining and that efforts should be intensified to seek 
broader markets for the exports of the less developed countries. 

The Latin American Free Trade Association (LAFTA), in operation 
since 1961, is composed of nine nations—Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay—and is open to new adherents. 
The aim of LAFTA is to remove customs duties and other trade restrictions. 
between members at a minimum reduction rate of 8 p.c. annually arriving 
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at their elimination by 1972. Already individual tariff concessions have 
been granted on about 7,500 items. Agreements are to be sponsored to 
rationalize industrial production regionally, to develop a common customs 
tariff against outsiders and to solve transportation and communication 
problems. Intra-area trade in 1962 accounted for about 7 p.c. of the group’s 
imports and exports. In Central America, further steps were taken toward 
economic integration in 1963, the Central American Common Market has 
increased trade and stimulated investment, and the completion of a common 
external tariff will facilitate the regional distribution of imported goods. 

In view of Canada’s prominence in world trade, these developments in 
different regions have a bearing on the course and composition of its commerce. 
The consolidation of such markets and the diversification in their output may 
well lead to greater demand for capital goods, machinery and engineering 
specialties. Also, should the GATT negotiations make real progress, the 
concessions obtained could open further markets to Canadian exports of 
many types. Poor harvests in the U.S.S.R., Communist China and Eastern 
European countries have created a large demand for imported wheat and their 
purchases of substantial quantities are expected to stimulate Canadian business 
activity considerably over the next few years. 


Canadian Trade Trends 


The total value of Canada’s foreign trade has advanced each year since 
1958, exports annually from 1954 and imports since 1960. In 1961, for the 
first time since 1952, exports exceeded imports and this trend was continued 
in 1962 and 1963. These two recent years have been buoyant ones for 
Canadian trade and substantial gains were recorded for both exports and 
imports. The lower foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar helped 


A huge digestor— part of the machinery and equipment bought from Canada for a 
$10,500,000 paper mill—is unloaded at Nacimiento, Chile. The mill will have a rated 
capacity of 60,000 tons of newsprint annually. 
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One of a recent sale of 145 Canadian road graders arriving in Argentina. 


improve Canada’s competitive position on a wide range of exports and the 
physical volume of merchandise handled has increased. The value of imports 
has risen as well, although the rate of advance in 1963 up till the end of October 
was less than in the same period of the preceding year, gains in latter months 
outweighing losses in the first six months. 


Exports 


The main components of Canadian export trade by stage of manufacture 
are fabricated materials, followed by crude materials and then by finished or 
end products. Gains were reported in each category but latterly the largest 
advance has been in exports of finished goods. This last group, which in- 
creased some 25 p.c. in value between 1961 and 1962, accounted for approxi- 
mately 14 p.c. of Canadian exports, while fabricated materials were around 
50 p.c. and crude materials, 36 p.c. 


Among individual commodities, newsprint remained the principal export, 
recent annual shipments exceeding $750,000,000. Strikes against newspapers 
in New York and Cleveland caused interruptions in early 1963 deliveries but 
by the third quarter these losses had been cancelled out. Wheat was in 
second place and, with shipments running at peak capacity in the latter months 
of 1963, due to large deliveries to the U.S.S.R., these should well exceed the 
1962 level of $601,000,000. Lumber exports, which rose to nearly $400,000,000 
in 1962 and wood pulp to almost $370,000,000, were both still gaining in 1963 
aided by increased sales to the United States and Japan. Nickel and nickel 
products declined in 1962 to $322,000,000 while aluminum and aluminum 
products rose to $293,000,000 and in the first half of 1963 both advanced 
mainly in shipments to the United States and Britain. 


Loading this 58-foot 
long, 85,000 - pound 
unit posed a major 
problem for Montreal's 
stevedores. It is a pro- 
cess tower with 30 
miles of intricately 
wound copper tubing 
inside it, part of 
cryogenic processing 
equipment to be in- 
stalled in Algeria to 
liquefy natural gas 
from Sahara Desert 


wells. 


Reflecting improved conditions in the United States, crude petroleum 
exports at $232,000,000 in 1962 were 52 p.c. greater than in the preceding 
year, and continued to advance slightly in 1963. Natural gas, also transmitted 
by pipeline, was valued at $72,000,000 in 1962, a gain of over 70 p.c., and 
was increasing in 1963. Iron ore and concentrates rose by nearly two thirds 
to $220,000,000, reflecting more active steel operations in the United States 
in 1962 and in the first part of 1963. Copper and its products, valued at 
over $210,000,000, were up 4.5 p.c. and rose again in early 1963. Exports 
of the above commodities, with the exception of natural gas, amounted to 
more than $200,000,000 in 1962 and two thirds showed gains over the corres- 
ponding total for the preceding year. 


Sales abroad of uranium have declined for several years as a result of the 
stretch-out in the United States purchasing program; they were valued at 
$166,000,000 in 1962. A new contract was negotiated with Britain in July 
1962 and early 1963 shipments showed an improvement. Exports of air- 
craft and parts at $147,000,000 were high in 1962 and included a number of 
transport types, both military and commercial, for the United States. 
Asbestos sales increased to almost $136,000,000 in 1962 but fell slightly in 
the first half of 1963. Non-farm machinery advanced more than one fourth, 
to over $122,000,000, and rose by more than one half in the first six months 
of 1963. Particulars concerning these and other leading Canadian exports 
during the years 1960 to 1962 and for the first six months of 1963 are contained 
in the table below. 
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Principal Domestic Exports, 1960-63 
a ES eM a a ren Se 


Calendar Year January-June 
Commodity! ST 
1960 1961 1962 1962 1963 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
News printepapet ernie oer ee 757,930 | 761,313 | 753,060 | 361,959 | 349,610 
Wiheat emt renter epee pec emt tn 410,453 | 663,191 | 601,518 | 294,028 303 ,514 
MimibermanGatiimnbensee eee 346,300 | 354,866 | 396,747 191,622 | 217,749 
Wioodapulprerre®. ar iy ens ae ane ees 325,122 | 346,661 | 369,902 185,319 191,520 
INickelfan deprOcductsnaen entra nmien tae 251,248 | 341,934 | 322,485 | 160,226 | 184,913 
AiIMiInNimeand prOoGuetsnne ear 269,420 | 250,727 | 293,007 | 131,457 | 150,939 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined....| 94,450 | 152,334 | 232 ,497 || 115,630 | 121,957 
Iron ore and concentrates............. 155,472 | 135,835 | 220,522 79,130 85,140 
Coppermandsprodiuctsaa ae eee ee 223,916 | 201,803 | 210,854 | 100,336 | 108,816 
Radioactive ores and concentrates..... 263,541 | 192,722 | 166,009 85,578 86,013 
ABTA eve @ynVal (EWES ys oe ods oh boone aapane SOL 2 80,126 | 146,917 72,147 51,841 
Asbestos, unmanufactured............ 120,113 | 131,533 | 135,638 58,042 56,275 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts....... 67,074 96,694 | 122,528 D4 MDa MOR aida 
Wild's exe Bae rate ots tee OF hte aN iP AG NN 79,220 80,397 84,885 34,937 36,876 
Synthetic rubber and plastics materials, 
NoOteShapedsernurew mee pen per ee. sey re 109,144 | 103,832 84,571 43 , 368 43,471 
Farm implements and machinery (except 
(GROOT) SinGl [RIMS Aan scaanonacedea 81,279 76,028 82,973 46 , 348 66,142 
Hishtetreshvanderrozenmenan eae 68 , 833 UPB Sods 78,288 31,099 30, 804 
Chemicals, organic and inorganic....... 2 65,072 72,966 29,761 28 ,637 
lecthicallapparatusy nie:sommeie sree 47,282 SOM oiled 72,484 27,435 40,544 
Gas exported by pipeline.............. 18,051 41,689 72,423 35,813 41,443 


ee ee | eee 
1 Commodities ranked by value of exports in 1962. 
2 Data for 1960 not comparable. 


Imports 


The chief imports into Canada over a period of years have tended to 
follow a somewhat similar pattern, with iron and its products accounting 
for over one third of the total and machinery and parts topping the list of 
leading commodities. This occurred again in 1962 and 1963, the value of 


Canadian products are 
used in the transmis- 
sion of high voltage 
electric power over the 
Waikato plains of 
New Zealand. 
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machinery imports exceeding $676,000,000 in 1962. Automobile parts gained 
almost 30 p.c. to reach over $392,000,000 in that year and increased sharply 
also in early 1963. Imports of electrical apparatus advanced by nearly one 
fourth to be in third place at $325,000,000 but contracted about 6 p.c. in 
1963. Crude petroleum arrivals increased moderately to $305,000,000 in 
1962 and then rose at a faster rate in 1963. Imports of aircraft, at 
$259,000,000, showed some variation in both years but the figures include a 
considerable amount of military aircraft brought in under special arrange- 
ments. Arrivals of passenger cars have been declining in recent years, 
were valued at $153,000,000 in 1962 and fell sharply in 1963. Tractors 
accounted for $140,000,000 and imports rose 25 p.c. in the first half of 1963. 
Plastics, at nearly $120,000,000 in 1962, were higher than in previous years 
and appeared to be advancing in 1963. Farm implements and machinery in- 
creased almost 20 p.c. in 1962 at $113,000,000 and were up an additional 
third in the first six months of 1963. Engines, also at $113,000,000, were 
more than 40 p.c. above the two previous years and retained this high level 
in 1963. The order of importance of the above-mentioned imports shifts 
slightly from year to year, but each is usually within the top ten in rank. 
The table which follows shows that their values in 1962 exceeded $100,000,000 
and gives particulars of these and other chief imports over the period 1960-63. 


Lumber and timber are Canada’s third largest export, exceeded only by newsprint 
and wheat. In 1962 the value of lumber and timber exported was close to $400,000,000. 
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Principal Imports, 1960-63 
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January-June 


Parcels Giucinallévalitepee ie ee me eee 


LEE) Exon isis: iar omy oo oho oy ree ee eI 
Plates, sheet and strip (steel).......... 
Sugary Unrenned rece te 
LLONSOre Mew mrstiey noise: ee CRE) ae 


Commodity! 

1960 1961 1962 1962 1963 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
579,801 611,320 | 676,077 345,584 | 384,273 
296,571 304,487 | 392,687 195,671 248 , 465 
265,260 | 257,239 325 ,316 164,193 153 ,988 
280,071 291,170 | 304,898 146,514 163,103 
167,009 | 312,552 259251 176,228 75,599 
220,144 157,003 153,679 106 ,998 39 , 467 
Steal 136,014 140, 287 74,829 93,580 
97,650 105 , 417 119,708 Si Se 59,161 
97,118 95,680 | 113,451 59 , 464 78,832 
81,594 80,040 113,206 58,434 58,922 
53,764 55,094 85 ,504 39,156 46,220 
72,019 75,962 Mei 8 34,676 27,898 
75,150 75,896 71,208 41,265 32,989 
61,821 Doi, He 62,461 26,172 28,559 
49 ,009 53,949 59,202 40,057 37,492 
66,853 59,789 59,142 17,569 17,540 
56 ,667 SO. DHS 57,898 31,961 34,973 
50,677 SF (2B) 56,926 24,024 38,188 
48 ,370 47 , 433 56,324 16,856 | 17,551 
47 ,314 52,184 55,655 27,100 27,802 


1 Commodities ranked by value of imports in 1962. 


Wheat is Canada’s second largest export; the value of wheat exported in 1962 was more 
than $600,000,000. 
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Direction of Trade 


Particularly in 1962 and also but to a lesser extent in 1963, there has 
been an added emphasis placed on Canada’s trade with the United States. 
In 1962, 63.8 p.c. of its total trade was with that country, a considerable 
rise from 60.7 p.c. in 1961. This was chiefly due to an increase of 4.5 p.c. 
in the proportion of Canadian exports thereto which in sum amounted to 
59 p.c. while the share of imports therefrom rose slightly to 68.7 p.c. In 
the first six months of 1963, the United States absorbed 57.6 p.c. of Canada’s 
exports and supplied 70.4 p.c. of its imports. Proportionately there was 
less trade with Britain in 1962 than for several years, its share of Canada’s 
total trade dropping to 11.8 p.c. from 13.2 p.c. in the immediately preceding 
year. Britain bought 14.4 p.c. of Canada’s exports and originated 9 p.c. 
of its imports in 1962, while for the first half of 1963 the ratios were 15 p.c. 
and 7.9 p.c. respectively. The share of exports to other Commonwealth and 
preferential rate countries declined in recent years but rose in the first six 
months of 1963 to 6.1 p.c. while the ratio of imports supplied remained at 
Sali pec: 


Leading Trade Partners 


The United States is Canada’s principal trading partner, each country 
being the other’s best customer. Britain is second and together these two 
nations participate in approximately three quarters of Canada’s international 


Newsprint—Canada’s leading export, valued at more than $750,000,000 in 1962. 


A member of the Canadian Fruit and Vegetable Products Mission to Britain examines 
processed fruits and vegetables in the sampling rooms of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Limited in Manchester. 


trade. The next largest market for Canadian goods in 1962 was Japan, 
followed by the Federal Republic of Germany. Owing mainly to substantial 
wheat sales, Communist China was fifth. In order of export importance, 
Australia, the Netherlands and Italy all increased their purchases from Canada. 
though shipments to Norway, Belgium and Luxembourg and France declined 
in 1962. Each of the foregoing countries in that year was the destination of 
more than $50,000,000 of Canadian commodities. Of the Latin American 
nations, Venezuela and Mexico were Canada’s main markets, followed by 
Brazil, Argentina and Colombia. The Republic of South Africa, India, New 
Zealand and Jamaica were, after Australia, the leaders in the Common- 
wealth and preferential group while Poland was the main Eastern European 
country. With the exceptions of Communist China, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Belgium and Luxembourg, and Argentina, Canadian exports 
to all of these countries increased in the first six months of 1963. 

The order of the first eight most important suppliers of imports to Canada 
has not altered in recent years. After the United States and Britain, 
Venezuela is the next source, mainly due to the large amounts of petroleum 
shipped to this country. The Federal Republic of Germany follows, pas- 
senger cars being the leading commodity; and Japan is in fifth place, supplying 
a wide variety of goods, particularly apparel and electrical apparatus. Each 
of these countries forwarded more than $125,000,000 worth of goods to Canada 
in 1962. France, Italy, Belgium and Luxembourg, Australia, India and 
Saudi Arabia shipped between $56,000,000 and $40,000,000 of commodities 
to Canada. In the first six months of 1963, imports from the majority of 
these suppliers declined with the exceptions of Venezuela, Saudi Arabia, India 
and Australia. The following tables list the most important countries for 
Canada in the international field by the values of Canadian exports to and 
imports from each one. 


Imports of hemp, tea, rubber, tin and cocoanut are unloaded from a Danish 
ship which will then take on fish bound for New York. 


Imports by Leading Countries, 1960-63" 


EEE EERE SEE 


Country? 


WinitedeStateszoew pics een caoeoee: 
Britaina 5 smeiteieccs cae arco 
Venezuelan ce oe eae 
Germany, Federal Republic...... 


litalyerern cca eirc sch ee oe 
Belgium and Luxembourg........ 
Mustraliag.a a erccem oem te sac 
Pidgin coe eros en ioicmer serene 


Hlamalcalarete Ceara ert pater) 
INethenlandsremrincr errr cieton 
Netherlands Amtillesinue crane 


GWitZerlall Gia erctciee orcs ce orerewen: 
Malaya and Singapore...9.. 4-45. 
Swedeiia scancieeuesaes anes oan oran. 
OY, (eo 6 (alain een aC Ate etme Cacaoiare 


Calendar Year 


January-June 


1960 1961 1962 1962 1963 

$7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
3,686,625 |3,863,968 |4,299,539 |2,219,116 |2,188,796 
588 ,932 618,221 563 ,062 290 ,028 245 ,640 
195,189 216,640 224,275 106,545 114,095 
126,988 136,530 141,199 70,582 61,567 
110,382 116,607 125 ,359 58,525 56,543 
50,121 54,280 56,160 DS US 24,712 
42 ,843 49,140 Sil Si 23), 911 23,150 
41,401 44,780 48 ,682 21,694 17,810 
35,508 36,685 45 ,216 17,466 20,149 
23225 33,4653 43,479 18,430 20,128 
37,402 41,393 40,551 19,709 23 ,609 
37,688 Sie}, Sl 39,721 18,787 28,175 
31,456 33 ,493 37,049 18,300 17,520 
6, 771 Sill» S37 35,856 9,622 8,596 
30,740 Pilg ORY Sil GS LD DA OSS 
24,883 29,081 31,600 14,525 14,555 
24,343 26,102 28,040 1S 127 NS) CAP 
28,120 235,09 27,740 12 ,463 12 fOL 
20,409 24,221 25,873 13,100 15,046 
21,007 18,193 24,444 12,455 15 ,066 


ne CE EEE EUS EIIS SESS aS! 


1 Figures revised to exclude settlers’ effects, tourist purchases, private donations and 


other special and non-commercial transactions. 


2 Countries ranked by value of imports in 1962. 
3 Includes Damdo, Diu and Géa. 
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Domestic Exports by Leading Countries, 1960-63! 
per a a a i a ee ld eee eee Me 


Calendar Year January-June 
Country? 
1960 1961 1962 1962 1963 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
WinttedaStatecmeni se ere ae eee 2,932,171 |3,107,176 |3,608,439 1,737,637 |1,810,228 
BYitainiecne we en Nes Soin Mende 915,290 909 , 344 909 ,041 421,940 470,509 
JA DATU Nae eee ee ete Oe ere en ee 178,859 MS eyes 214,535 104,590 LS 225 
Germany, Federal Republic...... 165 ,597 188 ,694 177 ,688 74,253 71,792 
ChinawComintinisceeee ieee ee 8,737 125,448 147 ,438 99 ,641 75,781 
PAUIStT all alee pearance sce oo bara 98 , 862 78,628 104,965 46,100 Seon 
INetherlandetare eras ee 62,554 61,297 76,940 DOP 38,114 
tal vce Mey eee eee. eee 68 , 393 67 , 688 74,521 35,032 32,266 
IN OL Weal Voreruewte teehee Pie noe eae 61,595 69,744 69,054 30,551 34,689 
Belgium and Luxembourg........ 69,131 76,055 68 , 169 34,054 28,857 
TANCE work eres OnE ea Coe 72,907 71,923 57-561 24,408 33,482 
Wenezuelar-c.4,) einstein ens 35,345 34,978 A2 ,328 21,038 23,9214 
IME OXI CO ee Ae tani pte, el 38 ,023 38,529 41,267 18,011 19,371 
Republic of South Africa......... §2,655 37,819 37,525 19,404 37,045 
Polat deus vane pcick Ceara ee te 16,665 36,819 37,391 7,060 9,378 
Indiarters cent eerie a ee 37,1993 43,3303 29 ,633 11,110 23,373 
Brazil peeve ree tie, Se rane an LOSS 30,076 28,481 12,077 13,585 
INewaZ GalanGinrr sane ae ee 23,858 Sil ls 26,784 11,309 12,728 
Switzetlandeeeey et ne aly 26,404 DDL DD 23,891 10,379 11,103 
NT SCN tN ACO RP Otay sista 19 , 364 30, 893 22,546 12 ,384 10,907 


a 


1 Figures revised to exclude settlers’ effects, tourist purchases, private donations and 
other special and non-commercial transactions. 

2 Countries ranked by value of exports in 1962. 

3 Includes Dam4o, Diu and Géa. 


The final weld connecting Canadian and American natural gas pipelines, near 
Emerson, Manitoba, makes possible the export of gas to the United States. 
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The Department of Trade and Commerce maintains information booths at exhibitions and fairs. 


Department of Trade and Commerce 


The primary function of the Department of Trade and Commerce is the 
promotion of external trade. The Department makes available to business- 
men a wide variety of services to assist them in selling their products abroad. 
These services are provided by the Department’s head office in Ottawa, 
four regional offices in Canada, and a corps of Trade Commissioners stationed 
around the world. 


Highlight of the 1963 trade promotion program was ‘Operation World 
Markets”, a comprehensive four stage campaign which took place from March 
23 to May 3, 1963. It included ‘‘World Markets Machinery” in which 
nearly 200 foreign businessmen and government officials were brought to 
Canada from March 23-31; a National Canadian Samples Show, held in 
Toronto, April 2-4, attended by over 600 buyers from Britain, Ireland, 
Western Europe, the West Indies, and the United States; an Export Trade 
Promotion Conference, held in Ottawa from April 16 to May 3, at which 
1,143 Canadian businessmen discussed export opportunities with Trade 
Commissioners from around the world; and a Trade Commissioner Con- 
ference, which carried out detailed group studies and discussions on special 
problems encountered in trading areas abroad. 

In addition, 18 Canadian Trade Missions were sent out to countries 
around the world, and another eight missions brought to Canada. The 
Department also organized the participation by Canadian firms in 33 trade 
fairs abroad. A feature of the 1963 Trade Fairs program was a ‘“‘solo’’ 
Canadian fair held in Philadelphia, November 11-16, in which 103 Canadian 
firms participated. 
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The Trade Fairs and Missions Branch is responsible for developing 
and administering the Department’s programs for the participation by 
Canadian firms in trade fairs abroad and for the dispatch of trade missions 
abroad. In both fields, it works in close co-operation with industry, other 
Government Departments, and Trade Promotion Branches of the Depart- 
ment. 


The Canadian Government Exhibition Commission organizes, designs, 
produces and administers all Canadian exhibits at fairs and exhibitions abroad 
in which the Canadian Government participates. It also advises private 
exhibitors and their agents on the best means of displaying Canadian products 
at trade fairs, and prepares domestic exhibits for Government Departments 
and agencies on request. It is responsible for international fairs and exhibi- 
tions held in Canada that are financed and sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


The Trade Commissioner Service is the overseas arm of the Department, 
and is responsible for promoting Canada’s foreign trade interests abroad. 
More than 140 Trade Commissioners are stationed in 64 posts in 47 countries. 
They know the economic conditions in their territories and they provide 
information on potential markets for Canadian commodities and on foreign 
competition, import controls, tariff provisions, shipping facilities and labelling 
regulations. They assist in securing reliable agents for Canadian firms and 
provide a point of contact for visiting businessmen. 


Members of a trade mission from Argentina admire a field of New Brunswick potatoes. 
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Specially designed for 

loading operations, 

this Canadian equip- 

ment is now being used 
in Sweden. 


The principal function of the Commodities Branch is to maintain close 
contact with the Canadian business community and to assist industry in pro- 
moting the export of its products. Commodity officers stationed in Ottawa 
can provide information on trade opportunities and on the export potential 
of products in markets abroad. They also encourage firms without previous 
experience or with new products to explore the possibilities of selling in 
foreign markets. 

The Export Credits Insurance Corporation, which reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce, provides facilities for Canadian 
exporters in two fields: export credits insurance and export financing. Its 
insurance operations protect Canadian exporters against losses arising from 
causes beyond the control of either the buyer or exporter. Financing facilities 


The large power trans- 
former being wound 
here was manufac- 
tured for export to 
Texas. 


The signing of the International 
Coffee Agreement, 1962, by 
a representative of Canada 
brought to 29 the number of 
signatories to thisnew agreement 
designed to increase the purchas- 
ing power of coffee-exporting 
countries by keeping prices at 
equitable levels and by increasing 
consumption. 


are offered for capital goods exports, usually connected with major projects, 
which require credit terms extending beyond five years. The maximum 
aggregate insurance liability authorized is $600,000,000. The total funds 
available for financing are $300,000,000. 

The International Trade Relations Branch is responsible for the review 
of trade relations with all countries, the preparation of material for trade and 
tariff negotiations, participation in conferences under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, and the interpretation and clarification of foreign 
regulations affecting Canadian exporters. The Economics Branch analyses 
the general economic situation in Canada and conducts studies on market 
conditions. 

The Trade Services Branch administers the controls established under 
the Export and Import Permits Act and provides information to the business 
community. It studies and reports upon all transportation matters affecting 
export trade. It is also responsible for the operations of the Department’s 
regional offices in Canada. 

The Trade Publicity Branch is responsible for providing information of 
interest to businessmen, at home and abroad, in order to stimulate demand 
for Canadian products. It produces publications for use by Trade Commis- 
sioners, including the periodical ‘(Canada Courier”, and all advertising and 
printed matter used in conjunction with trade fairs and trade missions. 

In addition it produces the magazine ‘Foreign Trade” which provides 
reports on conditions in foreign lands, market opportunities, tariff charges, 
and a wealth of other material for Canadian businessmen. 

The Branch is also responsible for all publicity and advertising at home 
and abroad and for the general information work of the Department. 

The Canadian Government Travel Bureau is responsible for encouraging 
tourist travel to Canada and co-ordinates tourist promotion outside Canada 
by the provinces, transportation companies and national, regional and local 
tourist associations. It undertakes extensive tourist advertising campaigns 
abroad, provides tourist publicity material for foreign newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television outlets, and annually handles approximately 1,000,000 
inquiries from potential visitors to Canada. It operates tourist offices in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco and London, England. 
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A unique bank, recently opened at Longueuil, near Montreal, consists of a modern building separated 

by a moat from a fortress. The historic site is part of a tract of land granted Charles Le Moyne in the 

1640's. A museum, located in the grey stone fortress, will contain original documents of the renowned 

11 sons of Le Moyne, antique coins, and documents of early and modern Longueuil and of the Montreal 
City and District Savings Bank. 


Finance 


Canadian money is based on the decimal system, with 100 cents equal to 
one dollar. Most dollars and their multiples are in the form of paper money, 
although there are silver one-dollar coins. Other coins issued by the Royal 
Canadian Mint are silver coins in denominations of 50 cents, 25 cents and 10 
cents; nickel five-cent coins; and bronze one-cent coins. The Canadian 
currency, like the currencies of most countries, is not guaranteed by gold but 
is based on the confidence of its holders. 


Foreign Exchange Rates as of January 2, 1964 


ee 


5 Can. Dollar Units per 

Country Unit Equivalent Can. Dollar 
NDI West b ee tere RO LBA. ok Merete eaanao OES Pound 2.4176 4136 
Beleonmmpandeuuxem bout oer ne Franc .02168 46.10 
Britarrieic: ce tes te ea eat ean Pound 3.0220 . 3309 
ERAN Ce Pree neo ate eatin Gey pees New Franc . 2204 4.54 
(Germany ere ae es ce Roe eee D Mark UA 3.68 
HongeWron sane een oe rane come Dollar . 1889 5.29 
Ti CIA Meee ose ecanr eee eer acre eee Rupee 2267 4.41 
NE ATA es APRS Ee ee ee Rial .01427 70.10 
1 ey bi gete eee ec cern hour cia omen eitrctcacconse Vira .001736 576.04 
NAAM vers ces inte Sean ctege ee os cuore eeneveue Ore Yen .003001 3335 tll 
Malay Siae es Pe cer ec ont Straits Dollar .3529 2.83 
IMD CXIC OA eink oi Rts tole eile ore Lene areas Peso 08643 (il GSi/ 
INetherlandst..scscs 2-2 err im eee: Florin . 2999 3:33 
INGi eae, .oececccckacandconsssoccc| leminel 3.0014 Rew eH 
IN fe) hice a alges as our NC Set neo chee © io cia rut or cao Krone .1510 6.62 
SOmtheA Erica tes seek oe ae ie aes oe Rand 125110 .6617 
Swedenn st4 esha ceeee occhae ean ia omens Krona . 2081 4.81 
Switzerlati diets ccnce ai tue cron ate eecia croc. eeeasieits Franc . 2503 3.99 
UnitedeArabuRepublicueersn niece ner elie Ou cl 2.4854 4023 
WHttedsStatecrercrackat yet echo -sare eee Dollar 1.0803125 .925390 
Venezuela: sia aoe cat te eee ene ones Bolivar B23 ST 4.19 
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Most debts or transactions are paid by cheques drawn on one’s deposit at 
a chartered bank or other financial institution. 

The Canadian commercial banking system consists of eight banks oper- 
ating under authority granted them by Parliament and supervised by an 
official of the Department of Finance who is known as the Inspector-General 
of Banks. No Canadian bank has failed since 1923. On July 31, 1963 the 
chartered banks operated 5,393 offices in Canada and 173 abroad. These 
banks accept deposits from businesses and individuals. Other financial 
institutions which accept deposits are loan and trust companies, credit unions, 
the Post Office Savings Bank, the Province of Ontario Savings Office, the 
Montreal City and District Savings Bank, La Banque d’Economie de Québec, 
and the Treasury Branches of the Province of Alberta. 

The chartered banks lend money, usually on a short-term basis, to 
individuals and large or small businesses of many types, across the country. 
Amongst many other services, the banks buy and sell foreign currencies, act 
as agent in buying or selling stocks and bonds, and provide safe storage for 
valuable articles such as bonds and jewelry. 

Some loans to individuals are made on the security of marketable bonds 
or stocks. The great majority are made either on evidence alone of the 
would-be borrower’s ability to repay (e.g., steady employment, prompt repay- 
ments on past debts, a sensible personal budget, and other signs of property 
and good character), or on this evidence of property and character together 
with title to an article being purchased with the loan or credit. Once the loan 
is paid off, the title is handed over. Terms and conditions of payment vary, 
but in many cases involve regular instalments over periods lasting from a few 
months to three years. This field is served by banks, retail stores, instalment 
sales finance companies, credit unions, and federally-licensed small loan com- 
panies and money lenders. 


Queen Street looking 
north in Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, 
showing the new Royal 
Bank and Federal 
Buildings. 


The striking new Monarch Life Assurance Company Building in Winnipeg. 


In Canada, mortgage loans are provided by credit unions, loan and trust 
companies, life insurance companies, the pension funds of groups such as the 
employees of a firm, and various government agencies, especially Central 
The chartered banks are excluded 
from mortgage financing with the exception of CMHC approval loans. 


Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Mortgage loans on houses which are not brand new are provided by financial 
institutions, but also to a large extent by individuals, especially house owners 
selling their dwellings. Often a lawyer is the agent that brings lender and 


borrower together. 


Statistics of the Chartered Banks of Canada, Jan. 1, 1964 


EEE 


Total Personal Total Loans Liabilities 
Bank Asset Savings Deposit and to Share- 
ects Deposits Liabilities Discounts holders 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Royal Bank of Canada...| 5,629,909 | 1,830,367 5,059,257 | 2,570,744 317,860 
Canadian Imperial Bank 
ofuCanadame a ace 5,345 ,631 2,139,675 4,890,374 | 2,476,909 272,044 
Bank of Montreal........ AP SOS mil! 1,872,025 4,005,139 | 2,294,585 215,818 
Bank of Nova Scotia..... DD Fhsmal Wess 937,055 2,570,248 | 1,605,369 138 ,065 
Toronto-Dominion Bank.. 2,522,670 983 ,827 2,345,147 1,378,765 120,585 
Banque Canadienne 
INationalenaerea eee 940 , 432 462 ,638 879,769 491,919 56,410 
Provincial Bank of Canada 492,129 213,429 463 ,687 289 ,667 25,785 
Mercantile Bank of Canada 106 ,014 535 7KoM| 99 ,479 55,663 5,005 
Totals cea 22,093,704 | 8,442,777 | 20,313,100 |11,163,621 | 1,151,572 


ee ES 
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Credit unions in Canada are co-operative savings and loan organizations 
controlled by the members. There are now over 4,700 chartered credit 
unions with a total reported membership of over 2,700,000 persons. The 
bond of association that members of a credit union may have typically is 
membership in a parish or labour union, employment in a plant or industry, 
or residence in a rural community. The basic principles of credit unions are 
to encourage thrift and make loans to members. 

In Canada there are more than 30 trust companies doing business at more 
than 200 offices. Their basic function is to manage prudently the money and 
property entrusted to their care. They administer the estates of deceased 
persons, administer pension funds, manage companies in receivership, act as 
financial agents for municipalities and corporations and perform a host of 
other related services for the public. Most companies sell investment certifi- 
cates with terms to maturity of up to five years. Some compete vigorously 
with the banks to obtain deposits from the public. The funds received by 
trust companies are invested to a large extent in mortgages. All trust com- 
panies are regulated by the Federal Government or a provincial government. 

The Federal Government or the Province of Ontario regulate 13 mortgage 
loan companies doing business in many branch offices from coast to coast. 
The principal function of mortgage loan firms is indicated by their title. They 
obtain funds by the sale of debentures to the investing public and also in most 
cases by attracting deposits from the public. In addition to these 13 com- 
panies, there are mortgage loan firms registered in other provinces including 
one sizable company, chartered in Manitoba, which engages in the mortgage 
loan business across Canada. It does not accept deposits. 


A course in progress at the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce Staff College in Toronto. 
Accountants, assistant managers and managers come from across Canada to courses 
lasting two, three and four weeks, and live in the college while attending them. 
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At the Royal Canadian 
Mint, coin blanks are 
put into this machine 
and stamped on both 
sides. The finished coin 
drops out the bottom 
into the little bowl. 


Insurance companies in Canada are supervised by the federal and provin- 
cial governments. At the beginning of 1962 there were more than 160 com- 
panies and fraternal benefit societies competing to sell various forms of life 
insurance and annuities to the public. These organizations also sell insurance 
covering medical expenses and wages not earned because of ill health. Insur- 
ance may be purchased from a registered salesman or through a “‘group”’ plan 
at one’s place of work. In addition to those selling life insurance, there were 
more than 300 companies selling insurance for fire, theft, automobile damage 
and other casualties. The Federal Government provides certain types of 
insurance, including annuities, as do the governments of the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Annuities and some forms of life insurance represent a popular way in 
which Canadians set aside money to be saved. In effect the life insurance 
industry competes with other financial institutions, such as mutual funds, for 
a share of the public’s savings dollar. 

In recent years mutual funds have become an increasingly familiar avenue 
of savings for the small investor. There are now 41 mutual funds of significant 
size in Canada. <A mutual fund is an organization which combines the capital 
of many investors to purchase, under experienced management, a broad range 
of securities. Usually the emphasis is on common stocks. 
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Another popular means of saving by Canadians in all ranks of life are the 
Federal Government’s Canada Savings Bonds. They are sold annually each 
autumn by chartered and Quebec Savings banks, investment dealers, trust 
companies, Caisses Populaires, Province of Ontario Savings Office, Alberta 
Treasury Office, and through a payroll deduction scheme at most places of 
work. Unlike most other types of security they can be cashed in at any time 
for their full face value plus accrued interest. 

The functions of a central bank in Canada are performed by the Bank of 
Canada established in 1934, and subsequently acquired by the Government, 
for the purpose of regulating credit and currency in the best interests of the 
economic life of the country. Control of the money supply of the country, of 
which deposits at the chartered banks are a very large part, rests on the 
requirement that the chartered banks must keep a minimum amount of cash 
reserves in relation to their deposit liabilities. These reserves consist of Bank 
of Canada notes (the ordinary circulating paper money of the country) and 
of deposits at the Bank of Canada. The central bank may buy and sell 
securities on the open market with a view to influencing the chartered banks’ 
cash reserves and to maintaining orderly markets for government securities. 

The federally-owned Industrial Development Bank exists to supplement 
the securities markets and the activities of other financial institutions in 
supplying the medium and long-term capital needs of small and medium-sized 
enterprises; it does not accept deposits. 

In 1961 a Royal Commission on Banking and Finance was appointed to 
study such subjects as the financing of the Canadian economy, interest rates, 
consumer credit, the management of the public debt, the Bank of Canada, the 
chartered banks and other institutions performing banking and credit func- 
tions, and the various laws which govern their activities. The Commission 
is considering ways of encouraging the development of savings institutions. 
It is anticipated that it will report its findings in 1964. 


early two thirds of 
| the electric power 
tnerated in Canada 
publicly owned. This 
the New Brunswick 
sctric Power Com- 
ission’s recently- 
panded Beechwood 
dro development on 
= Saint John River. 
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With one nuclear power demonstration station in operation, another under construction 
and two federal research centres as well as several university ones, federal grants 
toward nuclear research are more than $30,000,000 a year. 


Government Finance 


It is now virtually impossible to examine the financial picture of one | 
level of government in isolation; federal, provincial and municipal finances are 
becoming more and more interrelated. Although the British North America 
Act outlined certain basic relationships between the federal and provincial 
governments and gave each province the right to establish its own forms of 
municipal government to meet local needs, developments over the years have 
necessitated major changes in revenue and expenditure patterns to meet 
growing and changing needs and demands. 

Under the latest federal-provincial taxation arrangements, for the period 
April 1, 1962 to March 31, 1967, the Federal Government reduced its personal 
and corporate income tax rates from the 1961 levels and all provinces are 
levying personal and corporation income taxes for this five-year period. 
Ontario and Quebec continue to levy succession duties and British Columbia 
re-entered this field on April 1, 1963. 

Many shared-cost programs aimed at reducing unemployment and im- 
proving government capital facilities have been introduced or extended in 
recent years. These include the winter works incentive programs under which 
the Federal Government pays one half of the labour costs of certain municipal 
capital projects undertaken in the winter months. These payments are 
channelled through the provincial governments and are supplemented in 
most cases by provincial contributions. The federal share amounted to 
$27,000,000 in 1962-63. A tremendous surge in the construction of trade and 
vocational schools, technical institutes and vocational high schools resulted 
from the federal offer, in 1962, to contribute 75 p.c. of the approved capital 
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cost of schools completed within a stated time limit. Some of these new 
schools and additions to existing schools will be owned and operated by the 
provincial governments, who are financing the remaining 25 p.c. of the capital 
costs; others will be owned and operated by local school boards which receive 
the federal contribution through their provincial governments, with additional 
provincial assistance in many instances. ‘Total federal contributions to the 
provinces for technical and vocational training rose from $36,000,000 in 1961-62 
to $208,000,000 in 1962-63. 

Another major development in the joint financing of projects to promote 
increased employment in Canada was the passage in August 1963 of a federal 
act setting up a Municipal Development and Loan Board to administer a 
$400,000,000 loan fund for specified municipal capital works projects. To 
accelerate the commencement of new municipal projects, the act provides 
for “forgiveness” of a portion of the loan if the works are completed by a 
specified date. Provincial approval of the proposed municipal projects is 
required before the federal loans may be made to the municipalities. 

Plans are unfolding for the celebration of the Centennial of Confederation 
in 1967. A Centennial Commission has been set up to administer federal 
grants to provinces and organizations for approved Centennial projects. The 
Canadian World Exhibition Corporation has also been set up to plan and 
administer the 1967 World Fair in Montreal. Facilities for the Fair are being 
financed by federal, provincial (Quebec) and municipal (Montreal) funds. 

In addition to the above projects, which must be carried out before a 
specified date, there are a number of programs of a continuing nature in 


A student learning the secrets of refrigeration. Government expenditures on 

technical training and re-training programs have risen sharply in the last two 

years. Federal expenditures under the Technical and Vocational Training 
' Assistance Act amounted to more than $200,000,000 in 1962-63. 
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Members of the Canadian 8th Hussars, serving with the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Middle East, patrol across the Sinai Desert. Defence 
services and mutual aid constitute the largest item of expenditure of the 
Federal Government, and account for approximately 25 p.c. of the total. 


which the Federal Government pays a predetermined share of the costs of 
provincial programs. For example, under the Hospital Insurance and Diag- 
nostic Services Act, the Federal Government pays the provincial governments 
an amount equivalent to approximately half the provincial expenditures on 
provincially-operated hospital insurance schemes. Federal payments to the 
provinces under this Act amounted to $337,000,000 in 1962-63. The Federal 
Government also shares the cost of providing unemployment assistance, blind 
pensions and disabled persons allowances and many other programs. 

A similar development has occurred in the provincial-municipal relation- 
ship. Provincial grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions now provide a 
significant portion of total gross municipal revenue. Some provincial govern- 
ments are now paying nearly half the cost of operation of local schools by way 
of substantial grants-in-aid. They also contribute toward local roads and 
health and welfare services. Some provinces also provide ‘“‘unconditional”’ 
grants to their municipalities to be spent as they see fit. 


Finances of the Government of Canada 


The Government of Canada levies both direct and indirect taxes. Of 
the former, the income tax (individual and corporation) yields the largest 
return. Of the latter, excise taxes (including a general sales tax), excise 
duties and customs duties produce substantial revenues. Succession duties 
and some other taxes yield relatively minor amounts, and certain non-tax 
revenues are collected each year from financial transactions outside the tax 
fields. A 3 p.c. sales tax, a 3 p.c. individual income tax with a maximum 
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of $90, and a 3 p.c. corporation income tax are levied in addition to the regular 
taxes from these sources as contributions to the Old Age Security Fund, from 
which pensions are paid to persons over 70 years of age. 

On October 16, 1963, Royal Assent was given to an Act to amend the 
Old Age Security Act, to increase the monthly pension from $65 to $75 effective 
October 1, 1963, and to raise the old age security tax, for which each individual 
is liable, from 3 p.c. to 4 p.c. of the taxpayer’s taxable income for the year, 
with a maximum of $120, applicable to the 1964 and subsequent taxation years. 
Transactions of the Old Age Security Fund are included in the statistical 
presentation of ‘‘net general revenue” and “net general expenditure” on p. 276 
but are not included in “budgetary” revenue and expenditure on p. 277. 

As explained above, commencing in 1962 the Federal Government partially 
withdrew for a five-year period from the personal and corporation income tax 
fields, and all the provincial governments are levying personal and cor- 
poration income taxes at least equal to, and in some cases greater than, the 
federal withdrawal. 

The largest item of expenditure of the Government of Canada is defence 
services. Other expenditures of major significance are made for health and 
social welfare, veterans’ pensions and other benefits, transportation, natural 
resources and primary industries, and debt charges. The outlays for defence, 
health and welfare, veterans’ benefits, debt charges and payments to provinces 
have, during and since World War II, caused much of the great growth in 
federal expenditure. 


A storehouse for surplus grain. Federal expenditures in connection with the 
carrying costs of temporary wheat reserves amounted to $35,000,000 in 
: 1962-63. 
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Net General Revenue and Expenditure of the Federal Government, 
Year Ended March 31, 1962 


nnn LU EEEEEEESEEIESEEN SSE 


Source Revenue 
$’000 
Taxes— 

Income— 

Conporationssne sie ei 1,302,179 
Individiulalsecesae ieee 2,051,606 
Interest, dividends, and other 

income going abroad...... 112,306 
Genetalisalessenen. oe: 1,044,557 
Excise duties and special excise 

taxes—— 

Alcoholic beverages......... 206,277 
TObACCO Me choice eer: 367 , 386 
Anitomobilesine seria ners 25210 
Other commodities and serv- 

LCOS rayatin Be ee aie econ cena areas 24,703 
Customs import duties........ 534,516 
Estate taxes: omits mie cee 84,579 
Otherterecteries dates arena 1,043 

sFotal el axesscirem cele recto 5 754,422 
Privileges, licences and permits. . 24,390 
Salestandiservices sauce creer 64,000 
Kinessand penaltiessc..- sees. 1,338 
Exchange fund profits........... 32 ,606 
Receipts from government enter- 

DEISES 2 econ rehire ate eres 1235323 
Bulhonsand coinage. c-riaen nae 8,144 
Postal.ServiCe aac os seersiaien cnonens 213,579 
@themreventieepens. cori sor 9,174 
Non-revenue and surplus receipts. 18,477 

Total Net General Revenue.| 6,249,453 


Function 


Defence services and mutual 
QU so es Se en ae ca 
Veterans’ pensions and other 
benehts 204.20 oe eer ee 
General government.......... 
Protection of persons and prop- 
(SG Concent nas Gucto Oma Octet ocr 
Transportation and communica- 
TLONS 2 Aes aueee aly ae Reece 
Health cant Pete oer 
Soctaleweltateneenae reer 
Recreational and cultural serv- 
LCOS eee raed oo Mov eRe ea cnekemenene 
Bdwcationien. seen een 
Natural resources and primary 
TIVGUMSCtHIESe: ye ae Sere eeeneke 
Trade and industrial develop- 
TVET Cor sracpee «che eon edenel eel cuerelione 
National Capital area planning 
ANG Gevelopinelitnsee terete: 
Debt charges (excluding debt 


Retirement) eee 
Payments to government enter- 
PIiSeS Wo Geen ceaitoe eens 
Payments to provincial and 


municipal governments— 
Federal-provincial tax-sharing 

AlraniementsS. wre ere 
Ophea) Fase ae ok Bete Sarde 

Other expenditure— 

International co-operation 

and assistancens. en crass 
PRostalsenviceseeec ci eerer: 
Othe eae on erie ee pa 


NSN Eco da boc dou odo Ooo S 


Total Net General Expen- 
diture. jee cece: 


Expenditure 


$000 


1,648 , 294 


SS os 
PES ALG 


88,121 
429 ,932 
365 ,906 

1,423 ,923 


31,973 
93 ,569 


403 ,323 
1S), OS! 
16,794 

689 ,544 

171,570 


479 ,269 
87 ,986 


67,396 
214,804 
172,033 


293 


7,022,718 


a  ——————————————K—K—— 


Saskatchewan, the only province with a comprehensive medical care insurance program, 


spends more per capita on health than any other 


province. Net expenditures on health 


in the year ended March 31, 1963, amounted to $49,000,000, or more than $50 per 
capita in Saskatchewan. 
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Finances of the Federal Government, Years Ended March 31, 1868-1963 


those in the preceding table. 
net debt here represents the ex 


Note.—These figures are derived from the Public 


Accounts of Canada and differ from 


Revenue and expenditure in this table are on a gross basis and 


cess of gross debt over net active assets. 


Per Per Net 
Total : Total 5 
Wear Budgetary capita Bidectary eo Net Debt at Debt 
Revenue ove Expenditure -xpend- nd of Year Dee 
enue! iturel Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ 

USGSreeae 13,687 ,928 3.95 13,716,422 3.96 US SUSE 5 USS) 2158 
S71 19,375,037 5.34 18,871,812 5. 21 77,706,518 21.06 
1881. 29,635,298 6.96 32,579,489 7.66 155,395,780 35.93 
SO SoG oS ll 8.07 38,855,130 8.13 237,809 ,031 49.21 
LOOT D2 LOn SSS 9.91 55,502 ,530 10.47 268 , 480, 004 49.99 
LOTR. 117,884,328 16.87 121,657,834 17.40 340,042 ,052 47.18 
I NODA LS eae ore 436 , 888 ,930 51.06 528,899 ,290 61.82 2,340,878 ,984 | 266.37 
TOS Tes eee Se 207435 35.04 441,568,413 43.26 2 ZO Oll O37 a2 Ae Ou 
NOD TEE Oe: 872,169,645 76.63 1,249 601,446 | 109.80 3,648 ,691,449 | 317.08 
OS leer are 3,112,535,948 | 226.99 2,901 ,241,698 | 211.58 11,433,314,948 | 816.14 
OS Dara 3,980,908 ,652 | 284.17 3,732,875,250 | 266.46 18523 1546 eis eo 
195320208 4,360,822,789 | 301.60 4,337,275,512 | 299,97 Dole 734.2009 751483 
O54 eee. 4,396,319 ,583 | 296.15 4 ,350,522,378 | 293.06 111155937, 064 727-15 
[OSS aac 4,123,513,300 | 269.74 4,275 ,362,888 | 279.67 11, 263,080,154 717.49 
OSCR 4,400 ,046,639 | 280.29 4,433,127,636 | 282.40 11,280,368,964 | 701.47 
105 (eee 5,106,540,880 | 317.55 4,849 035,298 | 301.54 11,007 ,651,158 | 662.71 
LOS Sean 5 ,048,788,279 | 303.96 5,087,411,011 306.29 11,046,273,890 | 646.74 
1959. 4,754,722 ,689 | 278.38 5, 364,039,533 | 314.05 11,678,389 ,860 | 667.99 
19605... 5,289,751,209 | 302.57 5,702,861,053 | 326.20 12,089,194,003 | 676.51 
196 1a wee 5,617,679,854 | 314.36 5,958,100 ,946 | 333.41 12 ,437,115,095 | 681.93 
19620555. 29, O25 124031416 6,520,645 ,674 | 357.53 13 ,228,137,045 712.34 
19635055 5,878,692 ,431 316.57 | 6,570,325,358 | 353.81 13,919, 769,972 736.65 


a 


1 Based on estimated population as at June 1 of the immediately preceding year. 
2 Based on estimated population as at June 1 of same year. 


Revenue, expenditure and the net debt of the Government of Canada 
reached an all-time high in the year ended March 31, 1963. The net debt 
surpassed the previous record of $13,421,000,000 attained at March 31, 1946, 
by nearly $500,000,000. 

On March 31, 1939, the net debt amounted to 60.2 p.c. of the gross national 
product; by 1946 this had risen to 113.3 p.c. but by March 31, 1963 the net 
debt had declined to approximately 34 p.c. of the gross national product. 

The outstanding unmatured funded debt (including treasury bills) of the 
Government of Canada at March 31, 1963, amounted to almost $17,962,000,000. 
The portion of the unmatured funded debt payable in Canada was 97.4 Duce 
the portion payable in London amounted to 0.2 p.c. and in New York 2.4 p.c. 


Provincial Finance 


Net general revenue of provincial governments is estimated at 
$3,360,000,000 in 1963-64, and net general expenditure $3,710,000,000. 

Total tax revenue is expected to be $2,218,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1964, an increase of $143,000,000 or 7 p.c. over the corre- 
sponding preliminary figures for the year ended March 31, 1963. Higher 
revenue from the general sales tax, and from the increased taxes in certain 
provinces on m¢ tor fuel and fuel oil sales, together with larger revenues from 
corporation and individual income taxes, are the main factors contributing to 
these higher estimates. 


New suburban devel- 
opments have proved 
a heavy strain on 
municipal —_ resources, 
calling for installation 
of sewers, water mains, 
roads and streets. In 
some cities, by-laws 
have been passed re- 
quiring the subdivider 
to assume full responsi- 
bility for the costs of 
installing these ser- 
vices, thereby reliev- 
ing the municipality of 
this burden. 


Prince Edward Island raised the general sales tax from 4 p.c. to 5 p.c., 
and the tax on motor fuel from 16 cents to 18 cents per gallon. In Quebec 
the motor vehicle fuel tax was increased from 13 cents to 15 cents, and the 
diesel fuel tax from 18.5 cents to 21 cents per gallon; it is expected that these 
increases, together with higher sales, will result in additional revenue for 
Quebec of approximately $27,000,000. Ontario amended the retail sales tax 
exemption, so that the 3 p.c. tax now applies to sales of 21 cents and over, 
instead of 17 cents and over; also, the rate of tax on the net profits in excess of 
$10,000 of logging operations was raised from 9 p.c. to 10 p.c. In Manitoba 
a new tax was introduced on the purchase of tobacco products, and British 
Columbia now levies succession duties, effective April 1, 1963. 

Estimated net general expenditure at $3,710,000,000 in 1963-64 is an 
increase of $267,000,000 over the preliminary estimate for the previous year. 
Expenditure on education comes to more than 28 p.c. of the total expenditure, 
on health and welfare a further 28 p.c., and an additional 20 p.c. is allocated 
to transportation and communications, mainly highways. 

The expenditure on education again reflects the provincial share of 
construction costs of vocational and technical training schools, the construction 
of which is further encouraged in 1963-64 by the offer of the Federal Govern- 
ment to continue the contribution of 75 p.c. of the approved capital cost untila 
specified total is reached for each province; it will then be reduced to 50 p.c. 
of the approved capital costs. The municipal winter works program will be 
continued with a ceiling of $100,000 instead of $50,000 on individual projects, | 
but the seven and one half months qualifying period in 1962-63 will be cut to | 
six months in the 1963-64 period; the Federal Government will pay 50 p.c. of 
the payroll costs, except for projects in municipalities in “designated areas’”’ 
where the federal share will be increased to 60 p.c., to encourage a higher 
level of winter employment in those areas. 


Net General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial 
Governments, Year Ended March 31, 1964! 


Province Revenue Expenditure Province Revenue Expenditure 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 

ING HGRA ales a nto cadko c 79,740 908382 Onl Mantes 134,300 159,290 
PATS eee eee cis: 19,450 IM TROD)! Il SAC Ee soo aloo 60.6 é 202 , 460 200 , 890 
INS Se Ae een es 115,980 1ZOMUSOR PA Caer eeeree eee 283 ,820 290,120 
ING Sao peace: 95,620 LOZ85S Oslo B: Cte reer 382,340 381,240 
OUCH Rr sero 910,790 1,043 ,590 
Ontheeererr ace: 1,135,680 16285203 0nlelotals eee 3,360,180 3,710,180 


1 Kstimated. 
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Analysis of Net General Revenue and Expenditure 
of Provincial Governments, Year Ended March 31, 1964! 
——— a Ee a 


. Expendi- 
Source Revenue Function Hare 
$’000 $’000 
Taxes— Transportation and communica- 
Income—corporations..........| 416,386 tions (chiefly roads).......... 742 ,980 
IT CVlCl tial Gaerne 417,821 
Sales—veneralese vei. seers 5287, 0508 SEleal thera eae ae ee eee 740,450 
motor fuel and fuel oils...] 521,850 
Other Geese ee ee 12, SQ) |) SOiell BHBUENRS so a Saco ao dow aoe 305 ,080 
Succession duties ssn tae ee 74,560 
G) Clie etter a ee We Wt nes 0 a trae INSKO) te28) |i] IENGHICAUON oon ooo epcpucesosaan 1,049,110 
Votalitaxes nea ssc oe ee 2,218,000 | Natural resources and primary 
—— AT GUSETIES Aare ree eee 221,360 
Government of Canada: Debt charges (exclusive of debt 
Statutory subsidies............ 23,471 LECILCIMeNt) ane eee eee 124,610 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Ar- 
rangements Act: Contributions to municipalities 
Share of federal estate tax.... 9,979 (inconditional) seen ene 78,800 
Equalization (including stabi- 
LiZACION) Renae ees eee eee 159,684 || Other expenditure.............. 447,790 
Atlantic Provinces Adjust- — 
IMEeTILAGTANCGe ee eee 35,000 
Newfoundland Additional Total net general expendi- 
Grantee atte a et as 8,000 ture exclusive of debt 
Share of income tax on power retirement). se. 3,710,180 
ALCL ties yeasty ret ono eee i130 ———_—— 
Total Government of 
Canad are Geko ee 243 , 264 
Privileges, licences and permits...] 608,620 
IEIGUOREDLOES eee eee ree 222,600 
Other*reventietse ek eee 67 ,696 
Total net general revenue. .|3, 360, 180 


1 Estimated. 


Direct and indirect debt of provincial and territorial governments, less 
sinking funds, amounted to $8,387,000,000 at March 31, 1962, an increase of 
$1,282,000,000 over the previous year. Direct debt at March 31, 1962, was 
$4,065,000,000 or $219 per capita and indirect (guaranteed) debt was 
$4,322,000,000 or $233 per capita. 


Municipal Finance 


By authority of the British North America Act, 1867, municipal govern- 
ment in Canada is placed under the control of the provincial legislatures. 
Thus the powers of municipal governments are those given to them by the 
statutes of their respective provincial governments, except for the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories where some municipal powers have been assigned to 
certain localities by the Federal Government and the territorial councils. 


The responsibilities delegated to municipalities, although varying from 
province to province, are largely those of raising revenue locally, of borrowing, 
and of providing the following services: roads and streets; sanitation; pro- 
tection to persons and property such as policing, fire fighting, courts and 
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local jails; certain health and welfare services; and some recreation and com- 
munity services. In most provinces, the municipalities are also responsible 
for levying and collecting the local taxation for school purposes but exercise 
little or no control over school administration or finance. In most of Quebec 
and in some minor localities in some other provinces, the school authorities 
levy and collect local taxes. In Newfoundland (except for local school tax 
area authorities which levy and collect school taxes in two municipalities) 
school boards, which are largely denominational, receive most of their funds 
from the provincial government. 


The major revenue source available to municipalities, yielding over 
two thirds of the total, is the real property tax. It is supplemented in varying 
degrees by taxation of personal property, business and other taxes, fines, 
licences and permits, public utility contributions and provincial grants and 
subsidies. 


The issuance of municipal debt is limited by provincial legislation or 
regulations. Moreand more, provincial governments are aiding municipalities 
and schools in their capital projects by various methods, such as outright 
grants, loans, sharing of debt charges and assumption of debt. 


For the calendar year 1961 gross current revenue and expenditure of all 
municipal governments in Canada amounted to approximately $1,990,000,000. 
For 1962 it is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of $2,100,000,000. 


As at December 31, 1961, total direct debt less sinking funds of municipal 
governments, including activities carried on under their authority or by bodies 
which are co-existent with the municipalities, amounted to $5,465,000,000. 


Three-bedroom houses at Inuvik, NWT. The utilidors running to the houses from a central 
heating plant carry water, heating and sewer facilities which cannot be buried under- 
ground due to permafrost. 


The laker ‘Whitefish Bay” unloads coal at the Algoma Steel Dock, Sault Ste. Marie. This 
freighter is the largest that can be accommodated in the St. Lawrence Seaway; it is only 
one foot shorter than the lock. 


Transportation 


The movement of people and things is an integral part of any economy, 
and this is particularly true in Canada, the world’s second largest country 
with a total area of 3,851,800 square miles, whose people and industries are 
concentrated mainly along its southern boundary stretching for 4,000 miles 
from east to west. 

Since World War II, a revolution has taken place in Canadian transpor- 
tation. Passengers have been deserting trains and buses to travel short 
distances by car and long distances by air. Between 1948 and 1962 the total 
number of intercity passenger-miles increased by 160 p.c. However, declines 
of 35 p.c. and 40 p.c. in intercity passenger-miles were recorded by rail and 
bus transportation respectively, while travel by passenger car and aircraft 
increased by 175 p.c. and 640 p.c. respectively. Intercity travel by passenger 
car continues to be by far the most popular mode of travel, accounting for 
about 85 p.c. of all intercity passenger miles in 1962. 
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The movement of freight has also changed its pattern. At the end of 
World War II, railways were handling nearly three quarters of the ton-miles 
of freight moved between cities; fifteen years later their share was barely one 
half. The proportion carried by water was roughly unchanged during this 
period, rising only from 22 p.c. to 25 p.c. Freight moved by highway carriers, 
however, rose from 3.5 p.c. to 11 p.c. and oil pipelines, which did not exist 
for long-distance transport in 1945, carried almost 14 p.c. in 1960. Air 
cargo has shown a great increase, but still totals less than one per cent of all 
intercity ton-miles. 

These changes in traffic patterns have been largely caused by the enormous 
technological development of the last two decades, especially in the air, road 
and pipeline transportation industries. Improved techniques are also evident 
in the older established transportation industries. The railways have switched 
from steam to diesel locomotives, built electronically operated freight yards 
and introduced machine-processing of data for operational, analytical and 
accounting purposes. In addition, they have built new lines into the remote 
mining areas which have been opened up since the War, abandoning many 
uneconomic lines and services, particularly passenger services, and expanding 
into the highway transport field to a significant degree. 

The building of the St. Lawrence Seaway brought benefits to inland 
shipping by enabling all but the largest ocean freighters to sail some 2,200 
miles from the sea up the St. Lawrence and through the Great Lakes to the 
Lakehead. The seven locks of the Seaway accommodate ships up to 730 feet 
in length. 


Assembled in sequence of 
operation are six machines 
used for replacing ties: in 
the foreground, the spike- 
puller; next the dual tie saw; 
the tie bed scarifier; the 
tamper jack; the electro- 
gang-tamper; and the spike- 
driver. Mechanized tie re- 
newal has cut the labour cost 
per tie almost in half. 
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Air services have increased and expanded and new jet and turbo-prop 
aircraft have been brought into service. Huge new airports and hangars 
have been built and competitive fares continue to attract passengers away 
from ships and trains. In many northern areas of Canada the only means 
of transportation is by air; even those settlements that can be reached by 
ship in the summer depend on aircraft the rest of the year. 

Truckers have been quick to exploit the benefits of improved highways 
and trucks so that freight may be picked up at a shipper’s warehouse in one 
part of the country and delivered by the same truck to a consignee perhaps 
two or three thousand miles away. Such an occurrence would have been 
rare only ten years ago. Together with the increase in trucking as a means 
of long distance transport, the size of trucking companies has also expanded 
to such an extent that some companies now operate as many as 1,000 vehicles. 
This increase in trucking service has been paralleled to a lesser extent by an 
increase in private trucking. 

Passenger traffic on the highways is either by bus or by private car; the 
latter is by far the most commonly used medium. In fact, so ubiquitous has 
become the family car that every town and city is plagued with problems of 
traffic congestion, parking, accident hazards and the building of expensive 
throughways. . 

Pipelines for natural gas, petroleum and petroleum products are now a 
major element in Canada’s vast transportation network. They run from the 
oil and gas fields of Western Canada as far east as Montreal, as far south as 
California. 


An important factor in the 
building of the 430-mile 
long Great Slave Lake Rail- 
way is the 150,000-pound 
track-laying machine which 
can lay a mile of track a day. 
Here it is bringing track from 
the main line to the four new 
grain elevators at Manning, 
Alberta. The Great Slave 
Lake Railway will be the 
first in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. The northern ter- 
minus of this new railway, at 
Hay River, is only 500 miles 
south of Canada’s Arctic 
coast. 
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Railways 

More than 80 p.c. of railway transportation in Canada is provided by two 
great transcontinental railway systems: the Canadian National Railway 
System, a government-owned body, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, a Joint stock corporation. ‘These two systems, though highly competi- 
tive, co-operate in many fields where duplication of service is not profitable. 
Both systems, in addition to their far reaching railway operations, conduct 
other transport activities: fleets of inland and coastal vessels, ocean-going 
steamships, nation-wide telegraph services providing communications between 
all principal points of Canada with connections to all parts of the world, high- 
way transport services, year-round and resort hotels, and extensive passenger 
and freight air services over domestic and international routes. 

Railway operating revenues of the two lines in Canada, excluding high- 
way transport, telecommunications and other ancillary operations, totalled 
$1,023,728,561 in 1962, virtually unchanged from the previous year. During 
the same period, railway expenses rose 0.1 p.c. to $996,623,954 and net 
earnings before fixed charges amounted to $27,104,607, down slightly from 1961. 

Revenue freight traffic in terms of tonnage and distance aggregated 
58,421,000,000 ton-miles in 1962, up approximately 247,000,000 from the 
earlier year. The average length of haul was fractionally greater at 459.6 
miles, while the average revenue per ton-mile fell off to 1.52 cents from 1.53. 

The number of passengers carried by the two major railways rose 
3.1 p.c. to 18,061,204. Seventy per cent of this increase was attributable to 
the growth of commuter travel. Passenger miles increased 3.2 p.c. to 
1,896,000,000, while the average journey declined one mile to 221. The 
average revenue per passenger-mile was down two tenths of a cent to 6.1 cents. 

Throughout 1962 the two transcontinental railways made further im- 
provements in service to customers and continued increases in operating 
efficiency. Such specialized equipment as tri-level automobile cars were 


The new $1,450,000 merchandise services terminal at Winnipeg, opened in October 1963. The trailer dock, 

shown here with the sorting ring in the foreground, is 84 X 300 feet. Mechanized equipment and experienced 

staff can load or unload at the same time 33 big highway trailer vans, 33 city pick-up trucks and 24 rail 
freight or express cars. 


The MV Taverner, a 188-foot motor vessel capable of carrying 39 berth passengers 
and 20 seated passengers, was built by the Department of Transport for the Canadian 
National Newfoundland Fleet on the St. John’s—Lewisport run. 


introduced to railway shippers; new branch lines were being constructed to 
serve mineral developments in various parts of Canada; and further advances 
were made toward integrating the handling of merchandise shipments by the 
various transportation facilities operated by the two systems. 

Construction of Canada’s first pioneer railway to be built into the North- 
west Territories by Canadian National for the Federal Government, began 
in 1961 and is to be completed in 1966. The 430-mile railway from Peace 
River, Alberta, to Pine Point on the south shore of Great Slave Lake will 
provide easy access to the rich lumber, oil and mineral reserves of the north. 

Intensifying their campaign to stimulate passenger travel, the rail- 
ways in 1962 broadened their incentive fare rates. In addition to time pay- 
ment services, family rates and all-inclusive package plans, an experimental 
plan was introduced whereby prices are related to high and low traffic patterns 
and to distance. A ticket-by-mail plan was also instituted during the year 
enabling customers to order tickets by telephone and receive them by mail. 

Some plans include the transportation of the family car over long dis- 
tances. 


Shipping 

All Canadian waterways, including canals, lakes and rivers, are open on 
equal terms to the shipping of all countries of the world, except for the coastal 
trade. 

In May 1961 the Minister of Transport announced that the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River system would be excluded from some of the 
reciprocal provisions of the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
Agreement, under which ships enjoy equal privileges with Canadian ships 
in the carriage of goods and passengers from one port in Canada to another 
port in Canada, in other words, the coastal trade. This will mean that the 
exclusive right to carry goods and passengers between Canadian ports in the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River system from Havre St. Pierre will 
belong to Canadian-registered ships. In 1962 the coastal trade carried 
43,769,420 tons of cargo, compared with 46,416,518 in 1961. Of this total, 
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37,897,683 tons, or 86.6 p.c., were carried in Canadian vessels; the remainder 
were almost entirely in vessels of British registry. 


During 1962 a total of 142,594 vessels engaged in international or coast- 
wise shipping arrived at Canadian ports, compared with 147,171 vessels in 
1961 and 153,500 in 1960. The total tonnage of all cargo loaded and unloaded 
at Canadian ports in international shipping amounted to 102,155,098 tons 
in 1962 compared with 92,948,103 tons in 1961. Of this tonnage, a total 
of 26,731,619 tons, or 26.2 p.c., was carried in vessels of Canadian registry. 


The major commodities exported by ship in 1962 were iron ore (24,265,218 
tons), wheat (8,970,509 tons), gypsum (4,099,270 tons), lumber and timber 
(3,054,367 tons), newsprint (2,895,476 tons), and pulpwood (1,826,668 tons). 
Import shipments of bituminous coal (10,875,140 tons), crude petroleum 
(8,211,277 tons), iron ore (5,813,857 tons), fuel oil (3,731,837 tons), and alu- 
minum ore (2,045,521 tons), constituted 73.2 p.c. of the total unloaded. 


Canadian aids to navigation include adequate marking of dangerous 
areas by lighthouses and other marine signals, an efficient pilotage service, 
ice forecasting and icebreaking services, and radio-signal and direction- 


The harbour of Saint John, New Brunswick. The Long Wharf was recently completely reconstructed by the 
National Harbours Board at a cost of $3,500,000. 
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finding stations. Comprehensive federal legislation and regulations ensure 
a high standard of safety for navigation in Canadian waters. 


Harbours 


Although Canada is the second largest country in the world, its geo- 
graphical situation, with coastlines on three oceans, and the magnificent 
2,687-mile St. Lawrence Seaway penetrating almost half the continent, makes 
water transportation of far greater importance than might be expected. No 
less than 21 ports handle more than 2,000,000 tons of freight every year, and 
the maintenance and operation of harbour facilities is essential to the smooth 
running of the economy. 


Eight harbours—at Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three 
Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill—are administered by the National 
Harbours Board, a Crown corporation established in 1936. The Board pro- 
vides and operates port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, 
grain elevators, cold storage warehouses, and terminal railways. Eleven 
other harbours are administered by commissions that include municipal as 
well as federal appointees and, in addition, there are about 300 public harbours, 
all of which are under the supervision of the Department of Transport. At 
most ports, there are additional dock and handling facilities owned by private 
companies such as railways, pulp and paper, oil, and sugar industries. 


Foreign and Coastwise Trade through Ports Handling over 
2,000,000 Tons in 1962 


Foreign Coastwise Total 
Port Freight 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded Handled 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Vionthea| pa ee 3,403,001 | 7,481,355 | 4,396,483 | 4,504,624 | 19,785 , 463 
WanCOlVel ete fe te 7,240,366 | 1,124,214 | 3,727,125 | 3,566,332 15,658,037 
Sevenrlslandss eee ee sae 11,645 ,573 218,922 PAHS) 1S 285,729 12 ,433 ,997 
Port Arthur—Fort William.| 3,641,159 410,228) | 7-191 877 669 , 409 11,912 ,673 
Elaril tOnmeme ice tee oe 234,779 | 6,958,713 329 ,879 705 ,441 8,228,812 
Elaine or cea eaten ee 2,544,529 | 3,300,578 | 1,840,471 501 ,080 8,186,658 
MOLONtOMPrec eae 298,267 | 2,780,927 396,513 1,836,631 By pOMIAL Soke) 
SaultiSte:VMantens. sae 485 ,513~-| 3,508,200 306,173 931,487 Ses oho 
leXoyee, (CEVMEISE HS 6 5c Bio 6 Ayo 64 cle SW. Al 57,709 Syateilil 19,100 5,209 ,332 
Salnen) Ohne ewe eae a eae Iles tt Ae co aL DIS, HOS) 835 ,312 435 ,906 4,607 ,498 
OUC DEC heat clsiseeas 942,794 765 ,563 DOD DSI \\ PASEO NTT Ab yh) Tf 
Bate Comeauieaassn sees a: 1,858,558 1,189,267 112,142 831,409 3,991,376 
New Westminster......... 969 , 404 138,281 TU 28 5 is 1,192,201 3,428 ,363 
Sainianee owemaue etki: / 1557, 745 750,235 1,987,755 477,029 3,370,764 
shreenhiviersarw ae en eee Ib KOE steal 752,806 1,627 1,487,395 3,348,999 
SV.GNC Ve eet er nrkci e s 193,218 445 ,173 1,694,339 954,370 3,287,100 
Porte Colboniess enero 123543 313,585 405 ,972 852 ,036 2,857,336 
SOLE leeee a eet cine he 996 ,922 333 ,080 125,509 1,398,055 2,853 ,566 
IROLeeAlire dips etsen ees en 412,291 1,874,231 19,629 420,655 2,726,806 
WA CCORIA teetee ead bet ee 1,008 , 142 59 ,453 238,552 839 ,473 2,145,620 
PL AnCSPOnUA eet ce ae 2,028,465 1 — 1,350 2,029,816 


Certain of these ports, such as Seven Islands, Port Alfred and Hantsport 
serve large industrial establishments rather than large aggregations of popu- 
lation and their cargoes are therefore limited mainly to the movement of 
such heavy bulk raw materials as iron ore at Seven Islands, bauxite at Port 
Alfred and gypsum at Hantsport. 
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Canals 


The major canals in Canada are those of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
waterway with seven locks, providing navigation for vessels of 25-foot draught 
from Montreal to Lake Ontario; the Welland Ship Canal by-passing the 
Niagara River between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie with eight locks; and 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and lock between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. 
These 16 locks overcome a drop of 580 feet from the head of the lakes to 
Montreal. The Seaway accommodates all but the largest ocean-going vessels 
and the upper St. Lawrence and Great Lakes are open to 80 p.c. of the world’s 
saltwater fleet. During 1962 the volume of freight carried through the St. 
Lawrence section of the Seaway (Montreal to Lake Ontario) totalled 25,747,821 
tons compared with 23,672,825 tons in 1961 and 13,499,698 tons in 1956, 
the peak year prior to the opening of the Seaway in 1959. 


Subsidiary Canadian canals or branches include the St. Peter’s Canal 
between Bras d’Or Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean in Nova Scotia; the St. 
Ours and Chambly Canals on the Richelieu River, Quebec; the Ste. Anne 
and Carillon Canals on the Ottawa River; the Rideau Canal between Ottawa 
and Kingston; and the Trent and Murray Canals between Lake Ontario and 
Georgian Bay in Ontario. The commercial value of these canals is not 
great but they are maintained to control water levels and permit the passage 
of small vessels and pleasure craft. The Canso Canal, completed in 1957, 
permits shipping to pass through the causeway connecting Cape Breton 
Island with the Nova Scotia mainland. During 1962, 63,568,291 tons of 
freight passed through all Canadian canals in 22,836 vessels. 


The old bridge opens to let a lake freighter enter the Welland Canal; behind it the new 
bridge is part of the Queen Elizabeth Way. 


The new International 

Airport at Winnipeg 

was opened on Jan- 
vary 17, 1964. 


Civil Aviation 

Vast distances, rugged terrain and extreme variations in weather have 
contributed to the growth and development of civil aviation in Canada, the 
result of many years of planning, training and research to ensure that appro- 
priate services and controls are provided in the operations of aircraft, air- 
ports, traffic controls, communications, navigational facilities, and meteor- 
ological services. 

Courses in pilot training, air traffic control, meteorology, radio operation 
and inspection, and ice observation are given or arranged by the Department 
of Transport: 

Competition and rapid technical developments have greatly increased 
the speed and efficiency and have reduced the costs of transportation in 
Canada. Great distances have enabled the use of larger and faster air- 
craft with considerable economy. During 1962 Super DC8 jet and Vanguard 
turbo-prop services were increased on the longer routes. The elapsed flight 
time between travelling from Victoria, B.C. to St. John’s, Newfoundland is 
approximately eight and a half hours. Travel time between Montreal and 
Vancouver has now been reduced to six hours. 

A number of American and other foreign air carriers operate regular 
commercial air services between Canada and the United States or overseas 
countries. These carriers transported into and out of Canada during 1962, 
795,275 revenue passengers and 11,752 tons of goods. Passengers and goods 
carried in transit through Canada are excluded from these figures. 

In addition to the airlines operating scheduled services, a number of 
small airlines operate non-schedule service, many of them to parts of Canada 
that are inaccessible by other means of transportation. They also supply 
such other services as recreational flying, aerial photography and surveying, 
aerial pest control and aerial advertising. Among the private pilots are a 
growing number of farmers who ride the range, spread fertilizer and spread 
insecticides by aircraft. 

During 1962, new airports were under construction at Flin Flon, Mani- 
toba, St. Andrews, Manitoba and Pitt Meadows, B.C. The latter two are 
satellite ports of Winnipeg and Vancouver airports respectively. The number 


Supplies are unloaded from the nose of an aircraft at the airport in Yellowknife, N.W.T. 
Smaller planes are used to transport supplies to harder-to-reach areas. 


of actively licensed civilian airports increased from 546 on March 31, 1962 to 
597 on March 31, 1963; more than half were seaplane bases. The inclusion 
of unlicensed aerodromes, unlicensed seaplane bases, heliports and military 
air fields made a total of approximately 1,450 ports and bases in Canada. 

At March 31, 1963, there were 23,238 airmen licensed, including pilots, 
air navigators, air traffic controllers, flight engineers and aircraft maintenance 
engineers. The number of such licences in force at the end of 1962 was over 
9 p.c. more than at the end of 1961. 

The number of aircraft registered in Canada at March 31, 1963, was 
6,270. Included were 4,109 private aircraft, 1,978 commercial and 183 
government-owned aircraft. 

Canadian air carriers transported 5,268,799 passengers during 1962, 
6.4 p.c. more than in 1961. The number of passengers transported by 
Canadian carriers have nearly doubled in the period 1955 to 1962 inclusive. 
Passenger-miles in unit toll service nearly tripled during the same period. 

Revenue goods flown during 1962 amounted to 118,289 tons, an increase 
of 3.7 p.c. over 1961. Although tonnage flown has a hesitatingly downward 
trend from a high in 1956, cargo ton-miles have more than doubled and 
mail ton-miles have increased by 59 p.c. 

The number of airport licences in force as at March 31, 1962, amounted 
to 546. Of this number, 266 were land and 280 seaplane bases. Airport 
revenues in 1961 totalled $14,677,864, compared with $11,384,755 in 1960. 

Assets of Canadian air carriers increased at a remarkably fast rate in 
the last ten years. As at December 31, 1961, total assets were valued at 
$366,251,901 and were nearly six times greater than in 1951 ($62,702,059). 
Additions of larger and more modern aircraft to the fleet, in order to provide 
the public with the highest standards of transportation and to meet an ever 
growing competition, were mainly responsible for the sharp increase in the 
assets. In 1961, flight equipment valued at $197,612,656 accounted for 
54 p.c. of the total assets of Canadian carriers. However, the development 
of a more modern and more productive aircraft fleet is reflected in the rising 
costs associated with acquisition and ownership which, in turn, affect the 
overall picture of the profit and loss accounts. 
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Operations of Canadian Air Carriers, All Services, 1961 and 1962 


Non- 


Scheduled Total Total 
: Scheduled 
Carriers Carricse 1962 1961 
$ $ $ $ 
Operating revenues: 
Unit toll transportation: 
IRaAssencenrcsaie eee 206,825,056 4,314,956 211,140,012 186,890,383 
EXDLESSmeee secre a 4,172,328 176,190 4,348,518 3,661,298 
rei chtwe eee eee rcn ces L275. O74 1,092 ,968 12 ,368 ,042 10,897,999 
Excess baggage......... 1,412,317 113,548 1 SAS SOS 1,327,808 
Ei lee cote Nae s 2 meal ahem 13,626,995 787,881 14,414,876 13,867,910 
Total unit toll trans- 
DOLLALION Mn eee DST EH ID 6,485 ,543 243,797,313 216,645 ,398 
Bulk transportation (char- 
WSS ANIC! COMIC) 6 6 65 9,264,439 | 18,729,352 27,993,791 27,720,828 
Specialty and non-flying 
SChV ICES Wer re rt ee 3,075,132 9,752,085 WA S27 DI 7 10,507,675 
Total operating revenues..| 249,651,341 | 34,966,980 284,618,321 254,873,901 
Operating expenses—total...| 243,338,898 | 33 ,995 ,046 277 ,333 ,944 DS AMS). SW 
Operating income (loss)..... 6,312,443 971,934 Use NDE, Bo Sal Oeil 
Net income after taxes...... Dr. 4,926,545 329752182! Dt.4,.597.,327 -|Dr.13, 146,423 
No. No. No. No. 
Revenue passengers carried. . 4,695 ,464 S13 533) 5,268,799 4,950,897 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Revenue goods carried: 
Cargo (freight and express) 104,667,692 | 92,109,046 196,776,738 190,790,131 
Hxcessibaggages ss) ees 985 ,2611 385 ,249 1,370,510! TES Sila Son 
Miata eee ee 36,539,380 1,891,395 Ys 56) 0M Ao) 35,749 ,456 
otal sticonereth tok eee 142,192,333 | 94,385,690 236,578,023 228,077,376 
tons tons tons tons 
Revenue goods carried: 
(Gat SOM ee ee eee ae DOS 46,055 98 ,389 95 ,395 
Excess baggage...... 492 193 685 769 
INEGI aan hane eee eh iene es or 18,270 945 19,215 ILL 5 SSS7kS) 
Shotals awe eee Sean ee 71,096 47,193 118,289 114,039 


1 Excludes excess baggage carried by the two largest carriers. 


The Department of Transport’s new mobile air traffic control tower can be moved to any 


airport accessible by road or rail. 


It will be used primarily in emergencies if a fixed 


tower is out of commission; to serve airports without towers during periods of increased 
activity; at air shows; and at airports where a permanent tower is under construction. 
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What is claimed to be the world’s largest deep sea deck cargo barge was built at Esquimalt, 

B.C. to carry crushed limerock from Blubber Bay in the Gulf of Georgia to Lake Oswego, 

Oregon. The barge has a capacity of 10,700 tons, yet can negotiate the 20-foot-deep, 
200-foot-wide channel of the Willamette River. 


Road Transportation 


Because of its tremendous land area and the unusual distribution of its 
relatively small population, no other country is more dependent on trans- 
portation than Canada. At one time rail and water were the primary modes 
of transportation. However, economic, technological and demographic 
changes over the past fifty years have increased the importance of road 
transportation to such an extent that Canada can rightly be considered a 
nation on wheels. 

In 1962, there were 5,800,000 motor vehicles registered in the country, 
or 10 for every 32 Canadians. Impressive as the degree of motor vehicle 
ownership may be, still more impressive is the extensive use to which Canadians 
put these vehicles. The average vehicle consumed approximately 600 gallons 
of motive fuel in 1962 and travelled 8,250 miles. 

For road passenger transportation, Canadians rely mainly on the auto- 
mobile, with intercity buses and urban transit systems playing a secondary 
role. 

The automobile, which accounts for 78 p.c. of total motor vehicle regis- 
trations, is by far the most popular means of passenger transportation in 
Canada. The average Canadian family has 1.1 automobiles and spends, 
approximately, 9.1 p.c. of its income on this form of transportation. In 
terms of passenger-miles, automobiles accounted for 86 p.c. of the total per- 
formed by all modes of transportation in 1962. 

Buses carried over 50,000,000 passengers in intercity and rural services, 
earned over $45,000,000 and performed in excess of 90,000,000 vehicle-miles 
in 1962. The average fare per passenger on these services was 75 cents, 
indicating that short distance travel predominated. This mode of trans- 
portation was slightly more important in the travel habits of Canadians than 
rail passenger transportation. In 1962, the former accounted for 5 p.c. 
of passenger-miles performed by all modes while the latter accounted for 4 p.c. 
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Canada, with a predominantly urban population, relies heavily on urban 
transit systems for local transportation services. These systems carried 
995,000,000 passengers and earned $135,000,000 in passenger revenue from 
an average fare of 14 cents in 1962. The continued mushrooming of sub- 
divisions around major urban centres and the increasing rate of ownership 
and use of private automobiles have created serious problems for urban tran- 
sit systems, for services have now to be provided over larger areas to carry 
fewer passengers. As the demand to make services more flexible has increased, 
most systems have come to rely on the motor bus while trolley coaches and 
street cars have lost favour to the extent that the latter are now operated 
only in Toronto. Transit systems in the larger urban areas are usually 
municipally owned while, in the smaller centres, private ownership is more 
prevalent. 


One of the more important providers of freight transportation services is 
the trucking industry. In 1961, there were 942,900 trucks and road tractors 
operating on Canadian roads and streets. Each vehicle travelled an esti- 
mated 7,200 miles and carried 5.2 tons to perform 19,100 ton-miles. Although 
rental trucks accounted for only 6.2 p.c. of the total number of trucks, they 
were by far the most important class in providing transportation services. 
This type of vehicle travelled an average of 25,500 miles and carried 10.8 
tons to perform 200,900 ton-miles. Revenue earned was $12,400 per truck 
or 6.2 cents per ton-mile. 


To accommodate the large volume of vehicular traffic, an integrated 
system of roads and streets is required. Although provincial governments 


A surveyor works with a 
transit as he lays out 
new roadways during 
the Mackenzie Highway 
construction in the North- 
west Territories. 
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An unusual mode of transportation—an aerial car ferry that carries pedestrians 
and one car across the Fraser River between Boston Bar and North Bend, B.C. 
It can carry up to three tons, operates 24 hours a day and is free. 


are primarily responsible for highways and municipal governments for urban 
streets, the Federal Government assists both in an attempt to provide ade- 
quate road facilities. The total expenditure by all levels of government on 
highways and urban streets amounted to $989,000,000 in 1961, representing 
a per capita expenditure of $54. 

As a result of similar expenditures over the years, Canada now has 
467,100 miles of roads and streets, 65 p.c. of which are surfaced. On average, 
in 1961, there were 17.3 and 11.8 motor vehicles per mile of surfaced and total 
roads and streets respectively. Although these ratios may not appear to 
be an improvement over the situation a few years ago, most of the mileage 
constructed in recent years is far superior to that of former years and is 
designed to carry a far greater volume of traffic per mile of road. 

Many current major construction projects are concerned with the flow of 
urban traffic in the face of an ever increasing motor vehicle population. To 
ease traffic congestion the major metropolitan areas are building limited 
access throughways such as the Metropolitan Boulevard running east-west 
across Montreal Island, the Ottawa Queensway, the Frederick G. Gardiner 
Expressway in Toronto and the Deas Island Road and Tunnel in Vancouver. 
Some sections of these routes are already open to traffic. 

Growing traffic congestion in downtown areas has led to suggestions that 
people should be encouraged to use urban transit systems by paying higher 
parking premiums and by granting buses certain privileges in traffic. One 
way to ease traffic congestion, while providing a fast and efficient transit 
service, is by the use of a subway. Toronto, with one line in operation and 
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another partially completed is the only city in Canada with a subway. How- 
ever, construction of a subway line was begun in Montreal in 1962. 


Pipelines 


Pipelines are a major element in Canada’s vast transportation net- 
work. Since 1950, when pipelines were a negligible factor in intercity freight 
traffic, growth has been so rapid that oil and gas pipelines now account for 
about one fifth of intercity freight ton-miles. 

Until 1950 Canada was a country with large potential reserves of oil 
and gas landlocked in the centre of a vast continent. The nation was de- 
pendent upon imports of coal and oil for the populous areas of the west coast 
and the lower Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River system. Since then the 
world’s longest oil and gas pipelines, nearly 2,000 miles in length, have been 
built to link the Western Canadian oil and gas fields of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan to major cities as far east as Montreal. In addition, two major 
pipelines, several hundred miles in length, cross the Rocky Mountains and 
supply the lower mainland of British Columbia and Pacific northwest United 
States. In 1961 a new 1,100-mile pipeline was completed from Alberta to 
California, of which 400 miles was in Alberta and British Columbia. 

The oil pipeline transport industry moves crude oil from the oil fields 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba to the major refineries located across 
Canada from Vancouver to Toronto. It operates about 9,000 miles of pipe- 
line and ancillary facilities worth over $500,000,000. In 1961 the industry 
carried 351,000,000 barrels or an average of 961,000 barrels per day. Trunk 
pipelines increased their traffic by 23.4 p.c. to 147,000,000,000 barrel-miles or 


A provincial Department of Transport official makes a safety check of a high- 
way transport in Ontario. 
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21,400,000,000 ton-miles. The average length of haul increased to 492.2 
miles per barrel compared with last year’s 390.4 miles. The rated capacity 
for the average crude oil trunk pipeline system mile is estimated to be 150,000 
barrels per day. 


The gas pipeline transport industry encompasses those pipelines which 
are engaged in the transportation of gas from gas fields-or processing plants to 
local distribution systems. The industry has over $750,000,000 invested 
in pipeline property and equipment and about 4,400 miles of pipeline. In 
1961 the industry carried more than 400,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas, an in- 
crease of 38 p.c. from the previous year. Total traffic is over 9,000,000,000 
ton-miles. In 1960 the industry carried 300,000,000,000 cubic feet for an 
average transport cost of 0.8 cents per ton-mile. In that year the gas was 
carried an average distance of 966 miles and illustrates the tremendous 
distances involved in this industry. The average throughput per mile of 
pipe in 1960 was 190,000 Mcf. per day and was in the order of 200,000 Mcf. 
per day in 1961. 


Gas distribution utilities form an integral part of a vast pipeline system 
which brings gas from the producing fields into the homes, shops and factories 
consuming this energy. 


The gas utilities industry receives gas from the gas pipeline transport 
industry or directly from fields and processing plants and delivers it through 
distribution networks to over 1,000,000 ultimate customers in almost all of 
Canada’s major cities west of Montreal. In 1961 this industry delivered 
about 380,000,000 Mcf., an increase of 17 p.c. from the previous year. The 


A 161-mile extension of the Peace River pipeline to Edmonton from the Fox Creek pump- 
ing station near the Kaybob oilfield in northwestern Alberta was recently constructed; it 
can transport 40,000 barrels a day. 
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Some indication of the 
difficulties of the terrain 
over which gas and oil 
pipelines were laid is 
this view of pipeline 
construction across the 
Red Deer River. 
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residential sales account for about 32 p.c. of the market, industrial 53 p.c., 
and commercial 15 p.c. Alberta is the largest consuming province, taking 
nearly 39 p.c. of the national market, followed by Ontario which consumes 
33 p.c. This industry operates about 27,000 miles of pipeline of which 
9,000 are distribution mains smaller than 3” in diameter. 


Oil Pipeline Transport 


—_— 1959 1960 1961 1962! 
Total net receipts: 

All commodities. ......] bbls. 310,780,422 | 315,471,479 | 352 ,493,854 | 387,459,595 

Crude oil (domestic)... . MY 177,829,488 185,062,776 | 221,622,809 254,874,604 
Total net deliveries: 

All commodities....... ss 307,348,736 | 312,777,909 | 350,891 ,871 | 385,294,367 
Total operating revenues..| $ 87 ,063 ,987 94,2095 33001100°728.135. lol 22-747 574 
Total operating expenses... $ 21,830,343 22,926,604 24,554,444 28,056,494 
Net income (after income 

2b 6 AR aa Sh ge ta GRO ar ay $ 20,985 ,946 ZS OO2 QI 30,715,081 36,426,607 
Property account........ $ 468 ,676,666 | 485,525,285 535,626,151 | 557,709,996 
Long-term debt.......... $ 305 , 238,208 | 298,910,522 322,671,204 | 306,029,767 
Pipeline mileage: 

Gathering sere miles 2,382 Ds) 3,164 3,494 

Trunk; 2a cent et cg 5,426 5,661 6,390 6,543 
Batnelsimileste ce ae eee 7000] 114,265,808 119,109,247 147,032,151 166, 208,113 


a a 


1 Preliminary. 
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Gas Utilities (Transport and Distribution Systems) 


eS 


1959 | 1960 | 1961 


Natural Gas Systems 


1,396,759 ,909 
1,014,011 ,883 


1,535 ,828,269 
1,064,403 ,786 


1,706,865 ,431 
1,185, 766,596 


IPropertyeaccountecs. as. aoe 
IWong-terin Gebta crm etroe na eren: 


Motalenet receipts sme seer er Mcf. SYS ALS 455,818,504 576,716,783 
Sales: 
Residentialte, sme ¢ 97,937,027 110,132,901 1227207504 
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A compressor station on the natural gas pipeline near Ignace, Ontario. 


The town of Gander, Newfoundland, is provided with telephone services by Canadian National 
Telecommunications from their terminal building seen on the left. 


Communications 


Canada is a challenge to communications from the standpoint of popula- 
tion, topography and climate. Even so, long-haul telephone calls and tele- 
vision programs travel the entire width of the nation via microwave radio 
relay at the speed of light—186,000 miles per second. Communications 
services are being extended to remote northern territories. Complex in- 
stallations providing communications for national defence span the country. 
Communications contact between nations is being increased through use of 
submarine cable crossing ocean floors and before long communications 
satellites will take their place in the general scheme of things. By virtue 
of its experience and achievements in communications Canada may reason- 
ably be expected to play a leading part in co-ordinating the development of 
communications on a world-wide scale. 


Telecommunications 


Telephone service is being carried to the furthest reaches of the country, 
and many measures are being taken to enhance the value of service in both 
rural and urban communities. At the same time, a substantial investment 
in research is being made by the telephone industry to widen its variety of 
optional services. Plans to transmit over the telephone network virtually 
every kind of information that can be translated into suitable electrical 
signals continued to gain momentum in 1963. 
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Many telephone systems provide service across the nation; they number 
more than 2,500 and range in size from large shareholder-owned companies 
to small co-operative systems in rural districts. The privately-owned Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada operates throughout the greater part of 
Ontario and Quebec as well as in parts of Labrador and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. Itserves 61 p.c. of telephones in the country. The British Columbia 
Telephone Company, also shareholder-owned, serves 9 p.c. of the total. 
Four private companies cover the Atlantic Provinces and three provincially- 
owned systems serve the Prairie Provinces. Canada’s eight largest systems 
are associated in the Trans-Canada Telephone System, which co-ordinates 
long distance communication services on a nation-wide basis. In addition, 
Canadian National Telecommunications has telephone exchanges in the 
Yukon, the Northwest Territories and northern British Columbia and has 
provided more than 8,000 sets in Newfoundland. 


Canadian use of telephone service runs at a high level. Between 1952 
and 1961, the number of telephones increased from 3,352,366 to 6,014,015— 
an average of one for 3.06 persons. Canadians have also earned the dis- 
tinction of leading the rest of the world in the number of telephone conversa- 
tions per capita. Latest figures show the estimated number of calls per 
annum on all systems to be 10,468,915,318, representing an average of 1,741 
calls per telephone and 568 calls per person. Long distance calls account 
for 2.2 p.c. of the total, most of them to points in Canada or between Canada 


Every TV station in 
Canada is associated 
with a telephone com- 
pany television opera- 
ting centre. Technicians 
monitor the transmissions, 
switch programs, test 
and line up the micro- 
wave facilities. 
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The centre of new super-speed automatic data exchange system of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, which links 81 Alcan offices throughout Canada, the United 
States and Europe over a 21,000-mile network. 


and the United States. Long distance service makes possible the intercon- 
nection of practically all telephones in Canada, the United States and most 
other parts of the world. In Canada itself, long distance telephone service 
is provided by the separate systems within the territories they serve and, on 
a national scale, by the Trans-Canada Telephone System. 

Improvement and extension of local and long distance services continue 
to absorb the bulk of invested money and labour. At the same time, with 
the development of the nation and its northward-reaching tendencies, it 
has been necessary to supply communications to many new and important 
centres of development. Within the past few years, wide reaches of the 
Canadian northland have been spanned by microwave, tropospheric scatter 
and high frequency radio systems as well as land-lines. 

A fringe radio service is now provided in some areas for customers who 
are just out of range of the normal wire network. A radio unit is installed on 
the customer’s premises, permitting two-way calling between subscribers in 
the fringe area and those served by the regular telephone network. 

About 89 p.c. of all telephones in Canada are now dial operated. In 
addition to dialing their local calls, many customers can also dial long distance 
calls. Plans call for the eventual extension of this service to overseas tele- 
phone traffic. This will be facilitated by the progressive introduction of 
All Number Calling throughout Canada and the United States. With All 
Number Calling, all telephone numbers will consist of seven numerals. The 
new numbers will provide the additional exchange prefixes needed for expand- 
ing service and future growth, as well as being compatible with the number- 
ing systems in virtually all overseas countries. 

Numerous flexible services are provided for business and industry. 
Special conference circuits can be quickly arranged. Direct lines between 
plants, warehouses, retail outlets and many other business and industrial 
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locations allow rapid exchanges and processing of information in various 
forms. Telephoto and facsimile services make it possible for graphic material 
to be transmitted and reproduced exactly at a distant point. Radio installa- 
tions link the traveller with the regular telephone network, giving mobile 
service to such users as highway departments, trucking and construction 
firms, fire and ambulance services, police departments and oil pipeline com- 
panies. It is also expected that in the foreseeable future air travellers will 
be able to place calls over the long distance network while in flight over 
Canada. Versatile closed-circuit television systems, for use in the new fields 
of industrial and educational television, have also been developed. 

There is an ever growing need in business and industry to process large 
volumes of information, and the vast amount of long distance calls carried over 
the regular telephone network is today being greatly augmented by machine- 
to-machine communications. DATA-PHONE data sets convert the electrical 
pulses from business machines into tone-signals acceptable to telephone 
circuits; a DATA-PHONE data set at the receiving business machine re- 
converts the tone-signals into machine language. It is expected that, within 
the next few years, the volume of information transmitted between machines 
will equal the amount carried on regular voice calls. 

Several new optional services provide even greater flexibility for machine- 
to-machine and voice calling over long distances. TELPAK, a private line 
inter-city service, is available to organizations which transmit large volumes 
of information requiring an exceptionally broad band of frequencies, such 
as data for advanced computers and high-speed facsimile equipment. Alter- 
nately, it may be used to carry simultaneously many smaller loads of infor- 
mation such as voice calls and teletype, which require relatively narrow bands 
of frequencies. RAPIDIAL, another new service, dials up to 290 telephone 
numbers automatically. The numbers can be up to 14 digits in length. An 
electronic facsimile service, PHONE-FAX, transmits or receives letter size 
handwritten or printed messages, charts, drawings or forms over the regular 
network or private lines. BELLBOY, a pocket radio signaller alerts the 
user, who may be away from his office, but still in the building or nearby 
vicinity, that a telephone call has come in for him. 


Skindivers lay under- 

water charges to blast 

a trench in the sea bed 

for the transatlantic 

telephone cable link- 

ing Canada and Scot- 
land. 


Working in tempera- 
tures of 40° below 
zero, telephone con- 
struction crews cut 
through two feet of 
ice to lay a submarine 
cable across a lake in 
northern Ontario. 


Canada’s two major telecommunications companies, Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific, originally were engaged primarily in providing com- 
munication services for their parent railroad companies. Their telegraph 
service was at that time their major contribution to the business and social 
life of the people of Canada. The telegram, presently being handled by 
5,500 railway offices in the order of 15,000,000 messages annually, was the 
forerunner of a wide variety of services which today are helping to meet 
Canada’s complex and varied telecommunication requirements. These in- 
clude data processing systems, telex, facsimile and wire photo service, tele- 
metering, television and radio network facilities, teletype and data switching 
centres, and other modes of voice and record transmission on a national 
basis. CN-CP Telex Service, established in 1956, has met a very definite 
need in Canada. Almost 6,000 Telex subscribers are able to dial each other, 
on a toll basis, and communicate quickly by teletype. Telex is a world- 
wide service and Canadian subscribers have access to 170,000 subscribers in 
other countries. 

The world’s longest single microwave radio relay network, which spans 
Canada from coast-to-coast and was completed by the Trans-Canada Tele- 
phone System in 1958, has become an integral part of the nation’s communica- 
tions system. This microwave system can carry simultaneously many 
hundreds of telephone conversations, large volumes of data, and television 
programs for the CBC and CTV television networks. 

Construction of an even longer microwave network was undertaken by 
CN-CP Telecommunications in 1962. Covering a 3,375 mile route between 
Montreal and Vancouver, this section will be connected to the Montreal- 
St. John’s, Nfld., link and will bring interconnected microwave facilities to 
all ten Canadian provinces. 

The new segment will service such centres as Ottawa, Toronto, Sudbury, 
the Lakehead, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary and 
Kamloops and terminal points at Montreal and Vancouver. It is expected 
to become operational late in 1963. 

In the Canadian Northwest, a need for communications to serve industrial 
interests and military purposes resulted in several major projects by CN 
Telecommunications. 
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In July of 1961, a 1,200 mile microwave system between Grande Prairie, 
Alberta, and the Yukon-Alaska border was completed by Canadian National. 

The residents of Yellowknife, Fort Rae, Fort Providence, Hay River, 
Pine Point and Fort Smith in Canada’s north are now served by a land-line 
communications web stretching from Fort Smith on the Alberta-N.W.T. 
border, around the Great Slave Lake to Yellowknife. Communication with 
the world is accomplished by connection to a microwave system between Hay 
River and Edmonton. 

By 1965, Canadian National expects to provide simultaneous long 
distance telephone, teletype, telex, commercial telegraph, air operational and 
weather communications to Fort Simpson, Wrigley, Fort Norman, Norman 
Wells, Fort Good Hope and Inuvik. High frequency radio will provide 
services to Aklavik, Fort McPherson and Arctic Red River from Inuvik. 
Additional facilities will be instituted at successive communities as construc- 
tion proceeds northward. 

The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, a crown 
agency, is responsible for most overseas communications. Working in con- 
junction with other international telephone agencies, COTC maintains 
channels of communication to a number of European countries by way of 
undersea cable and shortwave radio. 

With the demand for overseas communications services—telephone, 
data and television—continuing to grow at a rapid pace, communications 
satellites like Telstar I, launched in July, 1962, and Telstar II, launched in 
May, 1963, are expected to play an ever-increasing role in carrying this world- 
wide traffic. The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation is 
responsible for Canadian participation in any satellite program designed to 
provide overseas communication from Canada, and is currently participating 
in engineering and other studies having the objective of securing a proper 
place for Canada in the development and use of satellites for communications 


purposes. 


Construction for the micro- 
wave system between 
Grande Prairie, Alberta, 
and Alaska by the tele- 
communications depart- 
ments of the Canadian 
National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways involves 
the installation of repeater 
stations on mountain peaks, 
such as this one in the 
Rockies at an altitude of 
9,000 feet. 
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A letter carrier sorts 
the mail for his route 
before starting on his 
way. 


The world’s first transatlantic telephone cable, completed in 1956, is 
shared by the COTC with British and United States telephone systems. It 
was supplemented in 1961 by a Canadian-British cable, the initial step in a 
long-term plan to bring about a world-wide Commonwealth cable system. 
At present, transpacific telephone traffic is handled through a radio link 
between Vancouver, Australia and Japan. 


Postal Service 


Every year the average Canadian entrusts some 225 pieces of mail to 
Canada’s 11,336 post offices, for delivery. They may be dropped through 
letter-slots at one of 3,113,765 addresses visited by letter carriers, or inserted 
in mail boxes on one of 5,640 rural routes. They may travel by highway, 
railway, air or water; however they travel, it is by the quickest method 
available. 


The volume of mail transmitted by air increases every year; more than 
1,000,000 ton-miles are flown each December. In 1963 regular air mail 
service to Resolute Bay, N.W.T., from Montreal—a distance of more than 
2,000 miles almost due north—was established to replace the former irregular 
delivery based on courtesy flights. 


Postage rates for letters are 4 cents for local delivery and 5 cents for 
delivery in any part of North, South and Central America, the British Com- 
monwealth, the Republic of Ireland, France and Spain, for the first ounce. 
Postcards to the above and other Postal Union countries are 4 cents each, 
and aerograms are delivered anywhere in the world for 10 cents each. 

The services provided by the Post Office Department are not confined 
to the delivery of mail. It provides many associated services, including the 
sale of unemployment insurance stamps, collection of government annuities 
payments, distribution of many government forms, such as income tax forms, 
civil service employment application forms and family allowances and old 
age security application forms, issues money orders and has, since 1868, 
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More than 1,000 journalists from all over the world converged on Ottawa in May 1963 
to report the 15th Ministerial Meeting of NATO. Here Mr. Dirk U. Stikker, NATO 
Secretary General, briefs the press. 


operated the Post Office Savings Bank. During the year ended March 31, 
1963, money orders to a total value of $898,164,577 were issued and Post 
Office revenue for the same period reached a peak of $222,358,848. 


During the year, post office operations were streamlined by the installa- 
tion at Vancouver and Winnipeg of photoelectric counters to count parcels 
automatically and, at Halifax, of a vertical rise conveyor. A new piece of 
equipment was introduced on an experimental basis in the Winnipeg Post 
Office. The combination segregator, stacker, facer-canceller is a pilot instal- 
lation which is expected to speed the processing of mail. 

Less elaborate but equally practical are the 150 letter carrier carts, 
designed by the Department’s engineers, which were placed in service as an 
experiment to reduce the letter carrier’s load and the number of relay bundles 
required. During the year, also, 34 new buildings were completed at large 
centres to provide postal accommodation, while 59 other post offices were 
built to replace rented premises. 


The Press 


Every weekday in Canada, 115 daily newspapers are published in more 
than 4,000,000 copies. Most of them appear in the afternoon; the remainder 
in the morning. Of the 115, 98 are in English, 11 in French and 6 in other 
languages. 


The trend in daily newspaper publication is toward chain ownership. 
There are three large newspaper chains, one of which owns 24 papers; editorial 
policy is, however, developed at the local level. Most newspapers have no 
competition in their own areas; only 11 cities have more than one paper. 

In addition to the dailies, there are 924 weekly papers, of which 682 are 
published in English, 178 are published in French and 64 in other languages. 
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Behind the newspapers lie two great news-gathering organizations, the 
Canadian Press and the United Press International. The CP, a co-operative 
venture formed in 1917, is owned and operated by the Canadian newspapers. 
It collects and delivers news and photographs of interest to newspapers and 
radio stations throughout the nation, and transmits items of world-wide 
interest through reciprocal arrangements with Reuters, the British agency, 
and the Associated Press, the United States co-operative. 


The other service, United Press International serves directly North 
America, South America, Europe and Australia with news from Canada as 
well as 185 subscribers including 58 private broadcasting stations in Canada. 
Agence France Presse maintains offices in Montreal and Ottawa and certain 
foreign newspapers have agencies in Ottawa to interpret Canadian news for 
their readers. 

Daily newspapers alone contribute about 60 p.c. of the revenue received 
from Canadian periodical publications, totalling about $400,000,000 yearly, of 
which amount $300,000,000 is realized from advertising and $100,000,000 from 
sales. Printed and bound books were produced to the value of $49,000,000 
although less than half of that was classed as reading matter—the remainder 
being catalogues and other advertising material. Recorded imports of books 
and other printed matter greatly exceeded exports, the former amounting to 
$116,714,000 in 1962, and the latter $6,940,000. Newspapers, magazines and 
books consumed $68,400,000 worth of newsprint and $24,000,000 worth of 
book paper in 1961. The publishing and printing industry employed more 
than 31,300 people whose salaries and wages amounted to $148,000,000. 


The commercial printing pressroom of Saskatchewan's largest printing and lithographing plant, 

owned by and operated by the 85,000 farmer members of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. The 

plant publishes the Western Producer as well as job printing, including four-colour catalogues and 
even books. 
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